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SECRET  SOCIETIES  IN  RUSSIA. 

BV  D.  MACKENZIE  WALLACE. 

The  history  of  Russia  and  the  history  part  learned  to  manage  their  own  pri- 
of  England  present  two  clearly  defined  vate  affairs  before  undertaking  to  man- 
and  widely  different  types  of  national  age  the  affairs  of  the  State.  Thus  the 
progress.  In  England  we  have  had  sev-  upper  classes,  having  constantly  receiv- 
eral  important  revolutions,  but  we  may  ed  a  political  education,  have  been  pre- 
fairl^  say  that  the  thread  of  historic  con-  served  from  political  dreaming,  and  the 
tinuity  has  never  been  broken,  and  ac-  root-and-branch  method  of  reform  has 
cordingly  the  history  of  the  nation  pre-  never  come  into  fashion.  Very  differ- 
sents  a  long  and  regular  development  ent  has  been  the  history  of  Russia  dur- 
little  affected  by  foreign  influences.  The  ing  the  last  two  centuries.  In  the  reign 
reform  movements,  whether  in  peaceful  of  Peter  the  Great  the  thread  of  his- 
or  in  stormy  times,  haVe  always  proceed-  torical  continuity  was  rudely  snapped 
ed — at  least  until  quite  recently,  when  asunder.  The  old  traditional  methods  of 
theoretical  considerations  have  been  oc-  government  were  suddenly  abandoned, 
casionally  used  for  party  purposes — from  and  since  that  time  the  Tsars  and  their 
keenly  felt  practical  wants,  and  have  official  advisers  have  ruled  and  reorgan¬ 
subsided  as  soon  as  those  wants  were  ized  according  to  foreign  principles  with- 
satished.  The  legislative  and  adminis-  out  the  sympathy  or  co-operation  of  the 
trative  authority  has  never  slipped  into  people.  Being  men  of  theory  and  tram- 
the  hands  of  pedantic  professors  or  bu-  melled  neither  by  tradition  nor  by  practi- 
reaucratic  doctrinaires,  but  has  always  cal  knowledge,  these  legislators  of  the 
been  wielded,  or  at  least  controlled,  by  new  school  have  habitually  launched 
men  of  the  world,  who  had  for  the  most  into  grand  schemes  that  would  make  a 
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prosaic,  practical  House  of  Commons 
stand  aghast,  and  the  country  has  been 
periodically  subjected  to  “  revolutions 
from  above”  such  as  are  inconceivable 
among  a  people  accustomed  to  self-gov¬ 
ernment. 

1  have  no  intention  of  discussing  here 
the  various  advantages  and  dis^van- 
tages  of  these  two  systems  of  government, 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  one  practical  re¬ 
sult  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  reform  movement  has  been  slow 
but  steady,  and  where  reformers  have 
gained  a  new  position  they  have  general¬ 
ly  been  able  to  hold  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  very  large  section  of  the 
people  has  been  ready  to  support  them. 
In  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the  advance 
has  been  rapid  and  spasmodic.  It  is 
easy,  of  course,  to  make  any  number  of 
grand  schemes  on  paper,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  an  uncontrolled  autocrat  rules 
over  a  politically  passive  population  it 
is  not  difficult  to  transform  any  bit  of 
paper  into  a  law  ;  but  it  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  thing,  in  Russia  as  elsewhere,  to 
make  a  grand  legislative  scheme  work 
well  in  real  life  among  a  people  unpre¬ 
pared  for  it.  Unforeseen  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  arise,  unknown  disturbing  forces 
are  called  into  existence,  the  instruments 
do  not  effect  what  was  expected  of  them 
— in  a  word,  the  plausible  programme, 
which  looked  so  well  on  paper,  cannot 
be  carried  out,  and  the  consequent  des¬ 
pondency  is  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  preceding  inordinate  expectations. 
Thus  a  period  of  violent  reform  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
equally  violent  reaction. 

The  history  of  the  present  campaign 
in  Asia  Minor  has  so  far  illustrated  well 
the  Russian  character  and  habitual  mode 
of  action.  First,  great  enthusiasm,  inor¬ 
dinate  expectations,  and  a  haughty  con¬ 
tempt  for  difficulties ;  next,  a  rapid  ad¬ 
vance,  obstacles  surmounted  with  won¬ 
derful  facility,  difficult  positions  stormed 
with  reckless,  dashing  gallantry ;  and  as 
a  result  of  sill  this,  overweening  confi¬ 
dence  whispering  to  them  that,  as  one 
of  their  proverbs  graphically  and  quaint¬ 
ly  puts  it,  “  if  they  tried  to  ford  the 
ocean,  the  waters  would  not  rise  higher 
than  their  knees.”  Then  comes  a  check, 
obstacles  are  met  which  no  amount  of 
dash  and  gallantry  can  surmount,  the 


overheated  enthusiasm  cools,  the  retreat 
begins,  the  imprudence  of  neglecting  to 
secure  firmly  and  methodically  the  posi¬ 
tions  gained  becomes  apparent,  and  the 
great  shadowy  conquest  collapses  into 
the  most  modest  of  acquisitions.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  the  campaign  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  it  has  likewise  been  the 
political  history-of  Russia  since  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great — a  fact  which  may  be 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  imagine  that  impulsiveness 
and  spasmodic  enthusiasm  can  flourish 
only  in  southern  climes.  In  the  opening 
chapter  of  Macaulay's  history,  it  will  be 
remembered,  there  is  an  eloquent  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  national  progress  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  advancing  tide.  First  the 
wave  advances,  and  then  it  recedes,  but 
only  in  order  to  gain  new  force  to  ad¬ 
vance  further  than  before.  To  use  this 
metaphor,  I  should  say  that  in  a  country 
like  ours  the  waves  are  mere  ripples.  If 
we  have  what  may  be  termed  periods  of 
Liberal  enthusiasm  and  periods  of  Con¬ 
servative  reaction,  the  enthusiasm  does 
not  drive  us  very  far  forward,  and  the 
Conservatism  simply  stops  us  without 
perceptibly  pulling  us  back.  In  coun¬ 
tries  like  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tide  advances  in  great  rolling,  foam- 
crested  waves,  and  the  recoil  is,  of 
course,  in  proportion  to  the  impulse.  It 
is  in  these  moments  of  recoil  that  Secret 
Societies  are  likely  to  appear. 

I  say  likely,  because  other  conditions 
are  also  requisite.  If  a  people  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  political  passivity  and 
indifference,  there  may  be  conspiracies 
among  those  who  surround  the  throne, 
but  there  cannot  be  secret  societies  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  only 
when  a  certain  portion  of  the  public,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  political  influence,  have  im¬ 
bibed  political  aspirations  which  they  are 
prevented  from  e^epressing  freely,  that 
the  formation  of  secret  societies  becomes 
possible.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Russia.  Since  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  have  been 
four  great  reforming  epochs,  associated 
respectively  with  the  names  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Catherine  II.,  Alexander  I.,  and 
Alexander  II.  Each  of  these  violent 
advances  was  succeeded  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  recoil,  but  the  first  two  pro¬ 
duced  no  secret  societies,  because  the 
reform  enthusiasm  which  produced  them 
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was  confined  to  the  rulers.  There  was 
no  outside  public  sharing  the  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  excluded  from  the  sobering 
influence  which  experience  and  the  pos¬ 
session  of  authority  naturally  generate. 
.All  who  moved  forward  in  the  impulsion 
retreated  voluntarily  in  the  recoil,  and 
when  the  Emperor  Paul,  Catherine’s  son 
and  successor,  carried  his  reactionary 
policy  ad  absurdum,  he  was  opposed, 
not  by  secret  societies,  but  merely  by  a 
little  band  of  conspirators — men  lielong- 
ing  to  the  Court — who  removed  him  by 
assassination.  The  two  more  recent 
movements  had  a  very  different  charac¬ 
ter,  and  of  them  I  must  speak  more  in 
detail.  Whilst  resembling  each  other  in 
their  origin,  they  are  very  different  in 
their  character  and  aim,  and  the  points 
of  similarity  and  contrast  were  reflected 
in  the  secret  societies  which  they  pro¬ 
duced.  I..et  us  glance  first  at  those  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  I. 

In  1801,  Alexander  I.  ascended  the 
throne  after  the  violently  repressive 
reign  of  his  father  Paul,  who  had  a  fanati¬ 
cal  hatred  of  everything  which  had  the 
least  odor  of  liberalism.  Alexander 
presented  in  almost  every  respect  a 
marked  contrast  to  his  father.  He  had 
been  trained  under  the  eyes  of  the  phi¬ 
losophic  Catherine  II.  by  a  Swiss  tutor 
called  Laharpe,  a  man  of  high  moral 
character  and  imbued  with  the  liberal¬ 
ism  then  in  fashion.  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  teacher  he  had,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  in  spite  of  the  reactionary  spirit 
that  was  then  dominant  at  Court,  learn¬ 
ed  to  hate  despotism  in  ail  its  forms,  to 
love  liberty  as  something  to  which  every 
human  being  had  an  inalienable  right, 
and  even  to  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the 
French  Revolution  !  He  wished  to  see 
republics  established  everywhere,  and 
regarded  that  form  of  government  as  the 
only  one  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
man.  For  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
Russia  received  as  her  legitimate,  auto¬ 
cratic  Tsar,  a  young  sentimental  Repub¬ 
lican  ! 

As  soon  as  this  young  Republican  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to 
put  his  philosophical  principles  into  prac¬ 
tice  on  a  grand  scale.  A  boundless  field 
of  activity  opened  itself  up  to  his  imagi¬ 
nation.  He  would  make  his  subjects 
free,  civilised,  prosperous,  and  happy, 
and  would  then  retire  like  Washington 


to  the  ranks  of  private  life,  where  he 
would  enjoy,  without  the  cares  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  office,  the  love  and  ven¬ 
eration  of  his  emancipated  countrymen. 

These  youthful  dreams,  I  need  scarce¬ 
ly  say,  were  not  destined  to  be  realised. 
Alexander  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which 
great  reformers  are  made.  His  policy 
did  not  proceed  from  vigorous  natural 
instincts,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter  the 
Great,  nor  from  keen  political  sagacity, 
as  in  the  case  of  Catherine  II.  His  poli¬ 
tical  aspirations  were  the  result  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  a  weak  impressionable  char¬ 
acter,  and,  as  such,  could  ill  bear  the 
rough  handling  of  real  life.  He  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  a  sovereign 
had  merely  to  be  virtuous,  well-inten¬ 
tioned,  and  animated  with  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  time,  in  order  to  render  his 
people  prosperous  and  happy.  But  gra¬ 
dually  he  discovered  how  different  real 
life  is  from  theory.  By  bitter  experience 
he  learned  that  high  aims,  liberal  con¬ 
victions,  and  autocratic  power  do  not 
suffice  to  make  a  successful  reformer. 
Looking  back  over  a  reign  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  had  realised  few  of  his  youthful  aspi¬ 
rations,  and  that  his  humanitarianism 
and  liberalism  had  proved  a  mistake. 
In  the  army  he  saw  insubordination  and 
disaffection ;  in  the  civil  administration 
venality,  theh,  and  abuses  of  every  kind. 
“  These  faineants,”  he  said,  speaking  of 
the  officials,  “  would  steal  my  ships  of 
war  if  they  had  the  chance,  and  if  they 
could  draw  my  teeth  without  ray  notic¬ 
ing  it,  I  should  have  been  long  since  with¬ 
out  a  tooth  in  my  head.”  In  his  foreign 
policy  he  felt  that  he  had  been  equally 
unsuccessful.  The  sovereigns  whom  he 
had  saved  in  the  hour  of  danger  showed 
themselves  ungrateful,  and  the  nations- 
whom  he  had  helped  to  free  from  the 
Napoleonic  yoke  now  forgot  their  libera¬ 
tor  and  regarded  him — not  altogether 
without  reason — with  profound  distrust. 
Even  many  of  his  own  subjects,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Polish  schemes  and  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  aid  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks,, 
regarded  him  as  almost  a  traitor  to  his- 
country  and  to  the  national  faith.  As  is- 
often  the  case  with  ambitious  natures 
who  fail  and  have  not  the  moral  energy 
to  begin  anew,  he  sought  consolation  in 
religious  contemplation  and  mysticism — 
a  world  in  which  no  energy  is  required,. 
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and  in  which  there  is  no  possibility  of 
disappointment.  Having  lost  his  faith 
in  Liberalism,  he  adopted  the  most  en¬ 
ergetic  repressive  measures,  and  sought 
to  root  out  abuses  by  severe  punish* 
ments.  In  a  word,  the  young  enthusias¬ 
tic  sentimental  republican,  who  at  first 
took  Washington  as  his  model,  became  in 
the  later  years  of  his  reign  a  victim  to 
religious  melancholy  and  a  devoted  ad¬ 
herent  of  Metternich. 

The  events  which  produced  this  re¬ 
markable  change  in  the  Emperor  had  a 
very  different  effect  on  a  large  section 
of  the  young  noblesse.  The  study  of 
French  literature,  and  all  those  intellec¬ 
tual  influences  which  had  made  him  first 
a  sentimental  Republican  and  then  a 
believer  in  constitutional  monarchy,  had 
affected  them  in  a  similar  way,  and  their 
enthusiasm  was  not,  as  in  his  case,  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  sobering  influence  of  a 
responsible  position.  During  the  wars 
with  Napoleon,  and  the  subsequent  oc¬ 
cupation  of  France  by  the  Allies,  they 
became  to  some  extent  acquainted  with 
the  social  and  political  life  of  Western 
Europe,  and  with  the  opinions  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  various  political  parties. 
On  returning  home  they  were  struck  with 
the  contrast,  and  their  excited  patriotic 
feelings  led  them  to  seek  the  causes  of 
this  difference.  Much  that  had  former¬ 
ly  seemed  to  them  in  the  nature  of 
things,  now  appeared  barbarous  and 
disgraceful  for  a  nation  that  professed  to 
be  civilised.  The  general  air  of  pover¬ 
ty,  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  corruption  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  venality  of  the  law-courts,  the 
brutality  of  the  police,  the  frivolity  of 
St.  Petersburg  life,  the  want  of  energy 
in  all  classes  of  the  nation — these,  and  a 
thousand  little  facts  which  had  hitherto 
passed  unnoticed,  made  upon  them  now 
a  painful  impression.  What  irritated 
them  most  of  ail  was  the  talk  of  the 
elderly  men,  who  praised  all  that  was 
old  and  condemned  every  attempt  at  re¬ 
form  as  a  dangerous  innovation.  They 
felt,  as  one  of  them  afterwards  said,  that 
they  had  got  a  century  ahead  of  their 
fellow-countrymen. 

It  is  always  a  very  dangerous  thing 
tfor  a  little  group  of  people  to  get  a  cen¬ 
tury  ahead  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
so  it  proved  in  this  instance.  The 
apathy  of  those  around  them,  and  the 


decidedly  reactionary  spirit  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Emperor,  drove  these 
men  first  into  extra-legal  and  then  into 
positively  illegal  means  of  realising  their 
reforming  aspirations.  At  that  time  the 
most  approved  means  of  producing  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  reform  were  secret  poli¬ 
tical  societies.  So  it  was  in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in 
Greece,  and  the  young  Russians  natural¬ 
ly  followed  the  prevailing  fashion. 

The  first  Russian  secret  society  was 
formed  about  the  year  1816,  under  the  title 
of  “the  Union  of  Salvation,”  and  was 
composed  chiefly  of  officers  of  the  Guards. 
Its  professed  aim  was  to  struggle  for  the 
common  weal,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  all 
beneficial  measures  of  the  Government 
and  all  useful  private  undertakings,  and 
to  oppose  evil  of  every  kind^especially 
the  malpractices  of  the  officials.  In 
1818  it  was  reorganised  on  the  model  of 
the  German  Tugendbund,  and  received 
the  new  name  of  “  Union  for  Public 
Welfare.”  Under  this  new  form  it  pro¬ 
posed  to  itself — besides  the  vague  aim 
of  assisting  the  Government  in  all  bene¬ 
ficial  measures — certain  definite  objects, 
the  principal  of  which  was  the  obtaining 
of  representative  institutions.  In  the 
years  1819  and  1820  its  members  rapid¬ 
ly  increased,  till  nearly  all  the  young 
nobles  who  had  any  pretensions  to  being 
“  civilised  ”  and  “  liberal  ”  were  in  more 
or  less  intimate  relations  with  it.  Though 
it  was  in  form  and  organization  an  illicit 
secret  society,  it  had  little  or  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  a  conspiracy,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  had  certainly 
no  illicit  designs.  They  still  believed  in 
the  Emperor's  liberal  sympathies  and  in¬ 
tentions,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
it  was  proposed  to  inform  his  Majesty  of 
the  aims  and  intentions  of  the  society, 
and  to  petition  him  to  aid  them  in  their 
work. 

Whilst  the  great  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  thus  entirely  innocent  of 
treasonable  or  revolutionary  designs — in¬ 
dulging  in  impracticable,  idealistic  sen¬ 
timentalism,  and  trusting  to  moral  rather 
than  political  propaganda  for  bringing 
about  the  national  regeneration, — there 
was  a  small  minority  animated  with  a 
very  different  spirit,  and  this  minority 
greatly  increased  when  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Emperor  was  adopting  the 
policy  of  Metternich.  Many  came  to 
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see  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
voluntary  concessions  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty,  and  concluded  that  the  auto* 
cratic  power  must  be  abolished.  Some 
were  in  favor  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
but  this  idea  met  with  little  favor. 
French  writers  had  proved  that  all  forms 
of  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  hereditary  must  lead  to  despot¬ 
ism,  whilst  republican  institutions  pre¬ 
serve  political  liberty  and  insure  a  won¬ 
derfully  rapid  development  of  the  na¬ 
tional  resources,  all  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  proved  to  demonstration 
by  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  in 
ancient  limes,  and  more  recently  by  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

'I'hese  differences  of  opinion  caused 
the  society  to  be  broken  up,  and  the 
more  violent  members  formed  a  new  so¬ 
ciety,  which  took  for  its  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion  the  French  saying  of  its  president 
Pestel ;  “  Les  demi-m^sures  ne  valent 
rien  ;  il  faut  faire  maison  nette  !”  What 
Pestel  understood  by  these  words  was  to 
raise  a  military  insurrection,  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  Imperial  Family, and  to  forma 
provisional  government  under  his  own 
Presidency,  after  which  the  Empire 
would  be  transformed  into  a  federation 
of  semi-independent  provinces,  resem¬ 
bling  the  United  States  of  America. 

When  Alexander  died,  and  Nicholas 
succeeded  in  1825,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  out  the  programme,  but  it 
failed  most  signally.  On  the  morning 
when  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  to  be 
administered  to  the  troops  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  several  companies  refused,  and 
collected  in  the  Senate  Square.  So-  far 
the  conspirators  were  successful,  but 
here  their  success  ended.  They  had 
rashly  crossed  the  Rubicon  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  plans  for  further  action.  The 
soldiers,  deceived  as  to  the  point  at 
issue,  were  ready  to  fight,  but  they  had 
no  leader.  The  command  was  hastily 
offered  to  several  officers  in  ^succession, 
and  successively  declined.  Every  one 
commanded  and  no  one  obeyed.  All 
waited  for  something,  they  knew  not 
what,  and  in  the  meantime  the  troops 
which  had  taken  the  oath  were  being 
formed  in  front  of  them,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Nicholas  himself.  The  Gov> 
ernor-General  of  St.  Petersburg  rode  in 
amongst  the  mutineers,  and  exhorted 
them  to  return  to  their  duty,  but  his  words 


had  no  effect,  and  he  was  shot  down  by 
one  of  the  officers.  The  two  Metropoli¬ 
tans  made  a  similar  attempt,  but  with 
as  little  success.  At  last,  when  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  persuasion  proved  fruitless,  the 
artillery  fired  a  few  round  of  grape-shot 
and  cleared  the  square.  A  similar  at¬ 
tempt  in  one  of  the  southern  provinces 
proved  equally  unsuccessful.  The  whole 
thing  collapsed  without  any  serious 
effort.  A  hundred  and  twenty-one  offi¬ 
cers  were  tried  for  high  treason.  Of 
these,  five  were  condemned  to  the  gal¬ 
lows  and  executed,  and  the  others  were 
transported  to  Siberia.  Here  ends  the 
first  chapter  in  the  history  of  Russian 
secret  societies. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  sentimental  brother.  At 
no  period  of  his  life  did  he  ever  show 
even  a  Platonic  affection  for  liberty  in 
any  form.  He  put  his  faith  in  military 
discipline — especially  in  drill — and  con¬ 
sidered  it  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a 
Tsar  to  stamp  out  what  the  Liberals 
called  “the  spirit  of  the  time.”  To 
effect  this,  he  adopted  and  pushed  to  its 
extreme  limit  the  Mettemich  system  of 
police  supervision  and  repression,  and 
for  a  time  the  system  served  its  pur¬ 
pose.  During  his  reign  tranquillity 
reigned  in  Russia.  The  administration 
was  incredibly  corrupt,  but  there  were 
no  public  expressions  of  disloyalty  or 
liberalism — two  words  which  were  in 
his  Majesty’s  mind  synonymous — and 
no  revolutionary  movements  even  in  the 
stormy  times  of  ’48.  The  police  consid¬ 
ered  it  necessary  occasionally  to  send  a 
few  “restless”  people  to  Siberia,  and 
once  they  discovered — malicious  ill-in¬ 
tentioned  people  said  invented — a  poli¬ 
tical  conspiracy  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
that  could  be  called,  even  in  elastic  offi¬ 
cial  language,  a  secret  society.  Had 
Nicholas  died  in  1852,  his  last  moments 
might  have  been  comforted  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  whole 
duty  of  an  autocrat,  and  that  the  system 
he  loved  so  well  had  proved  a  brilliant 
success.  That  illusion  was  rudely  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  Crimean  War. 

In  the  history  of  England  and  France 
that  w-ar  is  but  an  episode  of  second-rate 
importance ;  for  Russia  it  was  an  event 
of  the  first  magnitude,  for  it  was  the  di¬ 
rect  cause,  as  I  have  elsewhere  explain- 
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ed,  of  all  those  great  reforms  which  have 
made  the  present  reign  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  of  Russian  history. 

In  many  respects  the  present  reign 
resembles  that  of  Alexander  I.  Both 
open  with  a  violent  outburst  of  reform 
enthusiasm,  and  in  both  cases  the  Em¬ 
peror  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  re¬ 
form  movement.  For  a  time  all  goes 
well.  Great  reforms  are  conceived  and 
partly  executed,  and  many  sanguine  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  a  national  millennium  is 
at  hand.  But  gradually  the  enthusiasm 
cools  under  the  influence  of  chilly  expe¬ 
rience.  The  chilling  process  naturally 
takes  place  more  rapidly  among  those 
in  authority.  The  new  institutions  do 
not  work  nearly  so  well  in  reality  as  on 
paper,  and  new  forces  appear  which  do 
not  readily  submit  to  control.  The 
Government  think  it  well  to  apply  the 
curb,  first  in  an  intermittent,  irritating 
way,  and  then  in  a  more  decided,  sys¬ 
tematic  fashion.  This  is  naturally  re¬ 
sented  by  the  enthusiastic,  sanguine  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  cry  is  raised  that  the  reac¬ 
tion  has  set  in.  It  is  no  longer  possible, 
they  say,  to  trust  to  the  Government  for 
the  realisation  of  the  expected  millen¬ 
nium.  If  it  is  to  be  realised,  extra-legal 
means  must  be  employed.  In  a  word, 
the  stage  is  again  prepared  for  the  en¬ 
trance  of  secret  political  societies. 

In  the  present  reign  the  cooling  pro¬ 
cess  commenced  almost  as  soon  as  the 
emancipation  law  began  to  be  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  in  1 86 1.  Serf-emancipation — 
the  conferring  of  liberty  and  civic  rights 
on  forty  millions  of  human  beings — is 
of  course  a  grand  thing  of  which  a  na¬ 
tion  should  be  proud,  and  with  which 
every  patriotic  man  with  any  pretensions 
to  being  civilised  and  liberal  must  warm¬ 
ly  sympathise ;  but  when  this  great  event 
accidentally  deprives  you  of  all  power 
over  one-half  of  your  estate,  and  you 
find  that  your  serfs  are  dissatisfied  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  get  the  whole  of  it, 
you  will  probably  feel — especially  if 
your  liberalism  and  patriotism  be  of  the 
vaporing,  rhetorical  type — that  really 
liberalism  may  be  pushed  a  little  too  far. 
So,  at  least,  thought  many  of  the  Russian 
proprietors.  On  the  other  hand  certain 
youths,  not  amenable  to  sobering  influ¬ 
ences,  held  that  the  Emancipation  law 
and  the  Government  in  general  were  not 
nearly  liberal  enough.  These  consid¬ 


ered  that  more  land  and  less  taxation 
should  have  been  given  to  the  peasant¬ 
ry,  and  after  due  consideration  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  the  best  way  to 
mend  matters  was  to  write  and  dissemin¬ 
ate  the  most  terrifically  seditious  pro¬ 
clamations.  Then  there  were  the  disor¬ 
ders  in  the  universities,  and  above  all  there 
were  the  Nihilists.  What  are  the  Ni¬ 
hilists  ?  That  is  a  question  which  I 
have  often  put  to  men  who  ought  to  be 
competent  authorities,  and  I  have  never 
received  a  satisfactory  explanation,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  describing  the 
p>opular  conception  of  them.  According 
to  popular  opinion  they  were  a  band  of 
fanatical  young  men  and  women — many 
of  them  medical  students — who  had  de¬ 
termined  to  turn  the  world  upside  down 
and  to  introduce  “  a  new  kind  of  social 
order,”  founded  on  the  most  advanced 
principles,  communistic  and  otherwise. 
They  had  discovered  that  the  two  chief 
fountains  of  crime  and  human  misery, 
viz.  lust  and  the  desire  of  gain,  might  be 
hermetically  sealed  by  abolishing  the  ob¬ 
solete  institutions  of  marriage  and  pri¬ 
vate  property.  When  society  would  be 
so  organized  that  all  the  natural  instincts 
of  human  nature  would  And  complete 
and  untrammelled  satisfaction,  there 
would  be  no  inducement  to  commit 
crime.  That  could  not  of  course  be 
effected  instantaneously,  but  something 
might  be  done  at  once.  The  adherents 
of  the  new  doctrines  accordingly  re¬ 
versed  the  traditional  order  of  things  in 
the  matter  of  coiffure  :  the  males  allow¬ 
ed  their  hair  to  grow  long,  and  the 
female  adepts  cut  their  hair  short,  add¬ 
ing  occasionally  the  additional  badge  of 
blue  spectacles.  Their  appearance  na¬ 
turally  shocked  the  aesthetic  feelings  of 
ordinary  people,  but  to  this  they  did  not 
object.  They  had  raised  themselves 
above  the  level  of  popular  notions,  were 
indifferent  to  so-called  public  opinion, 
despised  Philistine  respectability,  and 
rather  liked  to  scandalise  people  with 
antiquated  prejudices.  Besides  this, 
they  had  a  special  grudge  against  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  aesthetic  culture.  Professing  ex¬ 
treme  utilitarianism,  they  explained  that 
the  shoemaker  who  practises  his  craft  is 
in  the  true  sense  a  greater  man  than  a 
Shakspeare  or  a  Goethe,  because  human¬ 
ity  has  more  need  of  shoes  than  poetry. 
Strange  to  say,  the  opera  found  favor  in 
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their  eyes — perhaps  because  the  founder 
of  modern  theoretical  Communism  had 
included  operatic  representations  in  his 
phalanstire  programme.  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  part  of  this  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  the  prominence  of  the 
female  element  in  all  the  demonstrations. 
When  the  students  held  meetings  against 
the  orders  of  the  authorities,  ladies  in 
short  hair  and  blue  spectacles  were  gen¬ 
erally  among  the  orators. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I 
am  describing  not  the  Nihilists  but  sim¬ 
ply  the  popular  conception  of  them. 
Some  of  their  friends  have  assured  me 
that  this  conception  is  radically  false. 
According  to  these  authorities  there 
never  were  any  Nihilists.  The  people 
to  whom  this  name  was  applied  were 
simply  students  (who  desired  beneficent 
liberal  reforms.  The  peculiarities  in 
their  costume  arose  merely  from  a  laud¬ 
able  neglect  of  trivialities  in  view  of 
graver  interests.  However  this  may  be 
— and  I  do  not  pretend  at  present  to  de¬ 
cide  the  question — many  people  were 
alarmed,  and  the  reaction  was  prepared 
in  consequence.  To  illustrate  this,  I 
may  quote  here  part  of  an  unpublished 
letter,  written  in  October,  i86i,  by  a 
man  who  now  occupies  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  positions  in  the  Administration.  At 
that  time  he  was  regarded  as  ultra-li¬ 
beral,  and  consequently  we  may  assume 
that,  relatively  speaking,  he  did  not  take 
a  very  alarmist  view  of  the  situation. 
Here  is  what  he  says,  writing  to  a  near 
relative  :  “  You  have  not  been  long  ab¬ 
sent — merely  a  few  months ;  but  if  you 
returned  now,  you  would  be  astonished 
by  the  progress  which  the  Opposition — 
one  might  say  the  Revolutionary  Party 
— has  already  made.  The  disorders  in 
the  university  do  not  relate  merely  to 
the  students.  I  see  in  the  affair  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  serious  dangers  for  public 
tranquillity  and  the  existing  order  of 
things.  Young  people,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  costume,  uniform,  and  origin, 
take  part  in  the  street  demonstrations. 
Besides  the  students  of  the  university 
there  are  the  students  of  other  institu¬ 
tions,  and  a  mass  of  people  who  are  stu¬ 
dents  only  in  name.  Among  these  last 
are  certain  gentlemen  in  long  beards 
and  rewlutionnatres  in  crinoline  who  are 
of  .all  the  most  fanatical.  Blue  collars 
— the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  slu- 
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dents’  uniform — have  become  the  signe 
de  rallicment.  Almost  all  the  professors, 
and  many  officers,  take  the  part  of  the 
students.  The  newspaper  critics  open¬ 
ly  defend  their  colleagues.  Mikhailof 
has  been  convicted  of  writing,  printing, 
and  circulating  one  of  the  most  violent 
proclamations  that  ever  existed,  under 
the  title  of,  ‘  To  the  young  generation.’ 
Among  the  students  and  the  litterateurs 
there  is  unquestionably  an  organized 
conspiracy,  which  has  perhaps  leaders 
outside  the  literary  circle.  The  Polish 
students  have  not  yet  spoken  out  in  this 
movement,  but  they  are  so  self-confident 
that  ....  the  police  are  powerless. 
They  arrest  any  one  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on.  About  eighty  people  have 
been  already  sent  to  the  fortress  and  have 
been  examined,  but  all  this  leads  to  no 
practical  result,  because  the  revolutionary 
ideas  have  taken  possession  of  all  classes, 
all  ages,  all  professions,  and  are  publicly 
expressed  in  the  streets,  in  the  barracks, 
and  in  the  ministries !  I  believe  the 
police  itself  is  carried  away  by  them. 
What  all  this  will  lead  to  it  is  difficult  to 
predict.  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  some 
bloody  catastrophe.  Even  if  it  should 
not  go  to  such  a  length  immediately,  the 
position  of  the  Government  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  Its  authority  is  shak¬ 
en,  and  all  are  convinced  that  it  is  power¬ 
less,  stupid,  and  incapable.  On  that 
point  there  is  the  most  perfect  unanim¬ 
ity  among  parties  of  all  colors,  even  the 
most  opposite.  The  most  desperate 
‘  Planter,’  *  agrees  in  that  respect  with 
the  most  desperate  Socialist.  Mean¬ 
while  those  who  have  the  direction  of 
affairs  do  almost  nothing,  and  have  no 
plan  or  definite  aim  clearly  in  view.  At 
present  the  Emperor  is  not  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  now,  more  than  at  any  former 
time,  there  is  complete  anarchy  in  the 
absence  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  talk, 
and  all  blame  they  know  not  whom.”  f 
The  expected  revolution  did  not  take 
place,  but  timid  people  had  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  signs  of  its  approach.  The 
press  continued  to  disseminate  under  a 


*  An  epithet  commonly  applied,  at  the  time 
of  the  emancipation,  to  the  adherents  of  serfage 
and  the  defenders  of  the  proprietors’  rights. 

f  For  obvious  reasons  I  refrain  from  nam¬ 
ing  the  writer  of  this  letter,  which  accidentalir 
fell  into  my  hands. 
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more  or  less  disguised  form  ideas  which 
were  considered  dangerous.  The  Kolo- 
kol,  a  Russian  paper  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  Herzen,  and  strictly  prohibited 
by  the  Press-censure,  found  its  way  reg¬ 
ularly  into  the  country,  and  was  eagerly 
read  by  thousands.  The  youth,  it  was 
said,  was  being  corrupted  by  socialistic, 
ideas.  Young  girls  of  respectable  family 
had  been  heard  to  express  most  objec¬ 
tionable  view’s  on  the  subject  of  matri¬ 
mony.  Not  a  few  suspected  that  a  great 
Nihilist  organization  had  been  secretly 
formed  for  the  overthrow  of  society; 
and  this  suspicion  found  confirmation  in 
several  great  fires  w’hich  broke  out  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  other  towns,  and  which 
were  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Nihilist 
incendiaries. 

Soon  a  new  event  came  to  strengthen 
the  reactionary  influences.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1863  the  Polish  insurrection 
broke  out.  That  ill-advised  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Poles  to  recover  their  in¬ 
dependence  had  a  curious  effect  on 
Russian  public  opinion.  There  was  at 
that  time  in  Russia  a  very  large  amount 
of  generous  liberal  sentiment,  which  was, 
perhaps,  not  very  deep,  but  was  at  least 
genuine  so  far  as  it  went.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  better  section  of 
the  educated  classes  were  ready  to  grant 
to  Poland  very  considerable  concessions. 
The  Poles  were  to  have  their  own  admin¬ 
istration  and  almost  complete  autonomy, 
under  the  vice-royalty  of  a  Russian 
Grand  Duke.  Whether  the  scheme 
would  have  succeeded,  if  the  Poles  had 
shown  sufficient  political  tact  and  pa¬ 
tience,  is  a  question  that  need  not  here 
be  discussed.  Political  tact  and  pa¬ 
tience  are  not  prominent  features  of  the 
Polish  character,  and  certainly  they  were 
not  displayed  on  this  occasion.  The 
new  administration  committed  some 
grave  mistakes,  and  the  Poles  appealed 
to  arms.  As  the  news  of  the  rising 
spread  over  Russia,  there  was  a  moment 
of  hesitation.  Those  who  had  been  for 
several  years  habitually  extolling  liberty 
and  self-government  as  the  necessary 
conditions  of  all  progress,  and  sympathi¬ 
sing  warmly  with  every  Libersil  move¬ 
ment,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  could 
not  well  frown  upon  the  political  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Poles.  The  Liberal  sen¬ 
timent  of  that  time  was  so  extremely 
philosophical  and  cosmopolitan  that  it 


scarcely  distinguished  between  Poles  and 
Russians,  and  liberty  was  supposed  to 
be  a  good  and  grand  thing  in  Warsaw 
as  well  as  in  St.  Petersburg.  But  under¬ 
neath  this  fair  artificial  growth  of  cosmo¬ 
politan  liberalism  lay  the  volcano  of  na¬ 
tional  patriotism — dormant  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  by  no  means  extinct.  Though 
the  Russians  are,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  cosmopolitan  of  the  European  na- 
tior^  they  are  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  indulging  in  violent  outbursts  of  pa¬ 
triotic  fanaticism ;  and  these  two  con¬ 
tradictory  elements  in  their  character 
wer#  brought  into  contact  by  the  news 
of  the  Polish  insurrection.  The  struggle 
was'bnly  momentary.  Ere  long  the  pa¬ 
triotic  feelings  burst  forth,  and  carried 
all  before  them.  The  Moscow  Gazette 
thundered  against  the  pseudo-Liberal 
sentimentalism  which  would,  if  un¬ 
checked,  necessarily  lead  to  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  empire ;  and  Mr.  Kat- 
kofl,  the  editor  of  that  paper,  became  for 
a  time  the  most  influential  private  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  country.  A  few,  indeed, 
remained  true  to  their  convictions. 
Herzen,  for  instance,  wrote  in  the  Koto- 
kol  a  glowing  panegyric  on  two  Russian 
officers  who  had  refused  to  fire  on  the 
insurgents,  and  here  and  there  a  man 
might  be  found  who  confessed  that  he 
was  ashamed  of  the  severity  displayed 
in  Lithuania.*  But  such  men  were  few, 
and  were  commonly  regarded  almost  as 
traitors.  The  great  majority  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  thoroughly  approved  of  the  severe 
energetic  measures  adopted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  when  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed,  men  who  had  a  few  months 
previously  spoken  and  written  in  magnil¬ 
oquent  terms  about  humanitarian  liberal¬ 
ism,  joined  in  the  ovations  given  to 
Muraviefl !  At  a  great  dinner  given  in 
his  honor,  that  energetic  and  by  no 
means  too  humane  administrator,  who  had 
systematically  opposed  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  and  had  never  concealed 
his  contempt  for  the  Liberal  ideas  re¬ 
cently  in  fashion,  could  ironically  ex- 


*  I  have  heard,  at  least,  two  genuine,  nom¬ 
inally  orthodox  Russians  make  statements  of 
this  kind.  1  must,  however,  in  fairness  add 
that  the  conceptions  commonly  held  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  regarding  Muravi^ff  and  his  ad¬ 
ministration  are,  though  not  without  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  fact,  in  my  opinion,  gross  exaggera¬ 
tions. 
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press  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  so  many 
“  new  friends”  around  him.* 

Still  the  Government,  whilst  repress¬ 
ing  all  political  agitation,  did  not  aban¬ 
don  its  policy  of  introducing  reforms  by 
means  of  the  autocratic  power.  The 
Zemstvo,  a  system  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  comprising  periodical  elective  as¬ 
semblies,  was  created,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  thoroughly  reorganizing 
the  law-courts  and  the  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure.  But  in  1866  a  new  event  came 
to  strengthen  the  reactionary  influence. 
A  foolish,  misguided  youth,  called  Kara- 
kozof,  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  Emperor.  The  effect  of  such  an  inci¬ 
dent  on  his  Majesty  and  on  those  who 
surrounded  him  may  easily  be  imagined. 
Report  says — though  I  must  add  that  I 
have  never  seen  the  official  documents 
relating  to  this  affair — that  the  would-be 
assassin,  formerly  a  student,  belonged  to 
a  little  domestic  community  composed  of 
two  or  three  youths  of  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  moral  character,  and  calling  itself 
by  the  ill-sounding  name  of  Ad,  that  is 
to  say.  Hell. 

This  incident,  in  conjunction  with 
the  others  which  I  have  indicated,  in¬ 
duced  the  Government  to  take  energetic 
measures.  It  was  found  that  the  agita¬ 
tion  proceeded  in  all  cases  from  young 
men  who  were  studying,  or  had  recently 
studied,  in  the  universities,  the  semina¬ 
ries,  and  the  technical  schools,  such  as 
the  Medical  Academy  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Institute.  Plainly,  therefore,  the 
system  of  education  was  at  fault.  The 
semi-military  system  of  the  time  of  Ni¬ 
cholas  had  been  succeeded  by  one  in 
which  discipline  had  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  study  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence  formed  a  prominent  element.  Here, 
it  was  thought,  lay  the  chief  root  of  the 
evil.  Englishmen  may  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  imagining  a  possible  connec¬ 
tion  between  natural  science  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  agitation.  To  them  the  two  things 
must  seem  wide  as  the  ]x>les  asunder. 
Surely  mathematics,  chemistry,  physio- 

*  Count  Muravi^fThas  left  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  autobiographical  fragment  relating  to  the 
history  of  this  time,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
published  during  the  life-time  of  the  present 
generation.  As  an  historical  document  it  is 
very  valuable,  but  must  be  used  with  extreme 
caution.  A  copy  of  it  was  for  some  time  in 
my  possession,  but  I  was  bound  by  a  promise 
not  to  make  extracts  from  it. 


logy,  and  similar  abstract  subjects  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Certainly  they 
have  not  much  to  do  with  each  other  in 
this  country,  but  in  Russia  it  is  different. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  curious  and 
interesting  phenomena  to  be  found  in 
the  present  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Russian  educated  classes.  To  explain 
it  would  require  at  least  a  long  article, 
so  I  must  content  myself  for  the  present 
with  simply  indicating  the  explanation. 
When  an  Englishman  undertakes  the 
study  of  ary  branch  of  natural  science, 
he  gets  up  his  subject  by  means  of  lec¬ 
tures,  text-books,  and  museums  or  labor¬ 
atories,  and  when  he  has  mastered  it  he 
probably  puts  his  knowledge  to  some 
practical  use.  The  man  who  has  studied 
the  medical  sciences  becomes  a  doctor ; 
the  student  of  chemistry  finds  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  professor  or  in  a  factory ; 
the  mathematician  becomes,  perhaps,  an 
engineer.  Probably  none  of  these  men 
feel  any  desire  to  enter  political  life  or 
imagine  that  their  previous  studies  have 
specially  fitted  them  for  such  activity. 
In  Russia  it  is  otherwise.  Few  students 
confine  their  attention  to  their  specialty. 
Many  of  them  dislike  the  laborious  work 
of  getting  up  details,  and  with  the  pre¬ 
sumption  which  is  often  to  be  found  in 
conjunction  with  youth  and  ignorance, 
aspire  to  become  social  reformers.  But 
what  has  social  reform  to  do  with  natu¬ 
ral  science  ?  To  understand  the  con¬ 
nection  the  reader  must  know  that, 
though  very  few  Russian  students  have 
opened  the  voluminous  works  of  Auguste 
Comte,  nearly  all  of  them  are  more  or 
less  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Posi¬ 
tivism.  Now  in  the  Positive  Philosophy 
the  study  of  natural  science  leads  to  the 
study  of  Sociology.  In  the  classification 
of  the  sciences  proposed  by  Comte,  So¬ 
ciology  is  the  main  part  of  the  edifice, 
and  to  it  all  the  other  sciences  are  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Social  reorganization  is  thus 
the  ultimate  aim  of  scientific  research, 
and  the  Positivist  can  behold  with  pro¬ 
phetic  eye  Humanity  organized  on  strict¬ 
ly  scientific  principles.  Cool-headed  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  had  a  little  experience 
of  the  world  recognise  clearly  that  this 
ultimate  goal  of  human  intellectual  activ¬ 
ity  is  still  afar  off — that  even  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  structure  there  are 
still  enormous  gaps  which  it  will  require 
many  years,  and  probably  many  genera- 
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tioi^s,  to  fill  up,  and  that  consequently  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  at  present  to 
construct  the  higher  parts.  But  the 
would-be  social  reformers  among  the  Rus¬ 
sian  students  are  too  young,  too  inexperi¬ 
enced,  too  impatient,  and  too  presump¬ 
tuously  self-confident  to  perceive  this 
plain  and  simple  truth.  •  As  soon  as  they 
have  acquired  a  smattering  of  chemis¬ 
try,  physiology,  and  biology,  they  im¬ 
agine  themselves  capable  of  reorganizing 
human  society,  and  when  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  this  conviction  they  are  of  course 
unfitted  for  that  patient,  plodding  study 
of  details  which  is  the  only  foundation 
of  genuine  scientific  knowledge. 

To  remedy  these  evils  the  Government 
determined  to  introduce  more  discipline 
into  the  schools,  and  to  supplant,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  study  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence  by  the  classics — that  is  to  say, 
Latin  and  Greek.  This  measure  na¬ 
turally  caused  much  discontent  among 
the  students.  Young  men  who  consid¬ 
ered  themselves  capable  of  reorganizing 
society  and  playing  a  political  part,  fret¬ 
ted  of  course  under  discipline,  and  re¬ 
sented  being  treated  as  school-boys.  The 
Latin  grammar  seemed  to  them  an  inge¬ 
nious  instrument  adopted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  destroying  of  intellec¬ 
tual  development  and  the  checking  of 
political  progress.  Ingenious  specula¬ 
tions  about  the  possible  organization  of 
the  working  classes  and  magnificent 
views  of  the  future  of  humanity,  are  so 
much  pleasanter  than  the  irregular  verbs 
and  rules  of  syntax. 

But  I  must  refrain  from  going  deeper 
into  this  interesting  subject.  These  few 
threads  in  the  tangled  web  of  Russian 
social  history  during  the  present  reign 
will,  I  hope,  enable'  the  reader  in  some 
measure  to  understand  how  the  soil  was 
prepared  for  the  growth  of  secret  socie¬ 
ties,  differing  widely  in  character  and 
aim  from  those  which  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  I.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  is  very  striking. 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  I.  the  members 
of  the  secret  societies  were  all,  or  nearly 
all,  young  men  of  good  family,  and  very 
many  of  them  belonged  to  the  jeurusse 
dorie  of  the  period.  The  societies  which 
have  recently  appeared  are  composed 
of  very  different  elements.  They  are 
violently  anti-aristocratic,  and  draw  their 
recruits  chiefly  from  the  sons  of  the 


clergy,  the  small  proprietors,  and  the 
minor  officials.  In  strong  contrast  to 
the  romantic,  sentimental,  idyllic  spirit 
which  animated  the  conspirators  of 
1825,  they  declare  war  against  roman¬ 
ticism  in  all  its  forms,  despise  sentimen¬ 
tality,  and  declare  themselves  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  peasantry.  In  aims,  too, 
they  differ  widely  from  the  societies  of 
the  old  school.  What  they  desire  is  to 
produce  not  merely  a  political,  but  also 
a  fundamental  social  revolution,  which 
will  abolish  for  ever  all  obsolete  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  private  property,  marriage, 
and  religion,  and  for  ever  equalise  rich 
and  poor.  The  overthrow  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  annihilation  of  officials, 
nobles,  and  capitalists,  form  only  the  in¬ 
troductory  part  of  the  programme.  But 
for  the  realisation  of  even  this  introduc¬ 
tory  part,  great  efforts  are  necessary.  A 
court  conspiracy,  though  backed  by  dis¬ 
affection  in  the  army,  will  not  suffice. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  masses  should  be 
raised  from  their  ignorance  and  apathy, 
and  made  to  understand  what  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  future  they  have  before  them  if 
they  would  only  bestir  themselves.  To 
effect  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  study 
the  character  of  these  much-talked-of 
and  little-understood  masses,  intelligent 
Young  Russia  must  enter  for  a  time  the 
ranks  of  the  people  {}dti  v  narddf). 

Perhaps  the  best  w'ay  of  conveying  an 
idea  of  this  peculiar  movement  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  briefly  the  society  which  has  most 
recently  attracted  public  attention. 

In  April,  1875,  a  peasant,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  factory-worker,  informed 
the  police  that  certain  |>ersons  were  distri¬ 
buting  revolutionary  pamphlets  among 
the  people  of  the  factory  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  as  a  proof  of  what  he  said  he 
produced  some  pamphlets  which  he  had 
himself  received.  This  led  to  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  by  which  it  was  found  that  a 
number  of  young  men  and  women,  evi¬ 
dently  belonging  to  the  educated  classes, 
were  employed  as  common  laborers  in 
several  factories,  and  were  disseminating 
revolutionary  ideas  by  means  of  pam¬ 
phlets  and  conversation.  Arrests  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
these  agitators  belonged  to  a  large  secret 
association,  which  had  its  centre  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  local  branches  in  Ivanovo, 
Tula,  and  Kief.  In  Ivanovo,  for  in¬ 
stance — a  manufacturing  town  about 
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one  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  ’of 
Moscow — the  police  found  a  room  inha¬ 
bited  by  three  young  men  and  four 
young  women,  all  of  whom,  though  be¬ 
longing  to  the  educated  classes,  had  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  factory-workers, 
prepared  their  own  food,  did  with  their 
own  hands  all  4he  domestic  work,  and 
sought  to  avoid  ever)’thing  that  'could 
distinguish  [them  from  the  laboring  po|> 
ulation.  In  the  room  were  found  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  copies  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  pamphlets,  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  a  large  amount  of  correspond¬ 
ence  in  cipher,  and  several  forged  pass- 
p>orts. 

How  many  members  the  society  con¬ 
tained  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  some 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police ;  but 
many  were  arrested,  and  ultimately 
forty-seven  were  condemned.  Of  these, 
eleven  were  nobles,  seven  were  sons  of 
village  priests,  and  the  remainder  be¬ 
longed  to  the  lower  classes — that  is  to 
say,  the  small  officials,  burghers,  and 
peasants.  The  average  age  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  was  rather  less  than  twenty-four 
— the  oldest  being  thirty-six,  and  the 
youngest  under  seventeen  !  Only  five 
were  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  none  of  these  five  w'ere  ringleaders. 
The  female  element  was  represented  by 
no  less  than  fifteen  young  persons,  whose 
average  age  was  under  twenty-two.  Two 
or  three  of  these,  to  judge  by  their 
photographs,  were  of  decidedly  prepos¬ 
sessing  appearance,  and  apparently  little 
fitted  for  taking  an  active  part  in  whole¬ 
sale  massacres,  such  as  the  society  talked 
about  organizing.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  inquire  how  it  has  come  about 
that  there  are  in  Russia  young  ladies  of 
prepossessing  appearance,  respectable 
family,  and  considerable  education,  who 
are  ready  to  enter  upon  w’ild  sanguinary 
enterprises  which  inevitably  lead  in  the 
long  run  to  the  house  of  correction  or 
the  mines  of  Siberia ;  but  I  must  post¬ 
pone  this  investigation  to  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  season.  For  the  present  suffice  it 
to  say  that  there  are  such  young  ladies 
in  Russia,  and  that  several  of  them  were 
condemned  as  founders  and  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  in  question. 

The  character  and  aims  of  the  society 
are  clearly  depicted  in  the  documentary 
and  oral  evidence  produced  at  the  trial. 
According  to  the  fundamental  principles. 


there  should  exist  among  the  members 
absolute  equality,  complete  mutual  re- 
sp>onsibility,  and  full  confidence  and 
openness  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
organization.  Among  the  conditions  of 
admission,  we  find  that  the  candidate 
should  be  willing  to  devote  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  revolutionary  activity  ;  that  he 
should  be  ready  to  cut  all  ties,  whether 
of  love  or  of  friendship,  for  the  good 
cause ;  that  he  should  p>ossess  great 
powers  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  capacity 
for  keeping  secrets ;  and  that  he  should 
consent  to  become,  when  necessary,  a 
common  laborer  in  a  factory.  The  de¬ 
sire  to  preserve  absolute  equality  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  regulations  regarding 
the  administration :  the  office-bearers 
are  not  to  be  chosen  by  election,  but  all 
members  are  to  be  office-bearers  in  turn, 
and  to  be  changed  every  month. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  society  seems 
to  have  been  to  destroy  the  existing  so¬ 
cial  order  and  to  replace  it  by  one  in 
which  there  should  be  no  private  prop¬ 
erty  and  no  distinctions  of  class  or 
wealth — or,  as  it  is  put  in  one  place,  “  to 
found  'on  the  ruins  of  the  social  organi¬ 
zation  which  at  present  exists  the  empire 
of  the  working  classes.”  The  means  by 
which  the  necessary  revolution  is  to  be 
effected,  are  carefully  enumerated  in  one 
of  the  documents  seized  by  the  authori¬ 
ties.  Each  member,  it  is  there  explain¬ 
ed,  has  the  greatest  liberty  as  to  the 
means,  but  he  is  to  leave  nothing  un¬ 
done  to  forward  the  cause  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  For  the  guidance  of  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  the  following  means  are  recom¬ 
mended  :  simple  conversation,  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  pamphlets,  the  exciting  of  di.<icon- 
tent,  the  formation  of  organized  groups, 
the  foundation  of  funds  and  libraries. 
These,  taken  together,  constitute,  in  the 
terminology  of  revolutionary  science, 
”  propaganda.”  Besides  it,  there  should 
be  “  agitation.”  The  difference  between 
propaganda  and  agitation,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  consists  in  this,  that  the  former 
aims  at  enlightening  the  masses  regard¬ 
ing  the  true  nature  of  the  revolutionary 
cause,  whilst  the  latter  aims  at  exciting 
an  individual  or  group  to  direct  revolu¬ 
tionary  activity.  In  time  of  peace  “  pure 
agitation”  is  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
organized  bands,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  frighten  the  Government  and  the  privi¬ 
leged  classes ;  to  draw  away  the  atten- 
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lion  of  the  Government  from  other  forms 
of  revolutionary  activity ;  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  thereby  render 
it  more  (it  to  accept  revolutionary  ideas  ; 
to  obtain  pecuniary  means  for  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  society ;  and  to  liberate  those 
who  have  been  imprisoned.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  bands  should  always  be 
“  purely  socialistico-revolutionary”  — 
whatever  that  may  mean.  In  time  of  revo¬ 
lution  the  members  should  give  to  all 
movements  every  assistance  in  their 
power,  and  impress  upon  them  “  a  social¬ 
istico-revolutionary  character.”  The 
central  administration  and  the  local 
branches  should  form  connections  with 
publishers,  and  take  steps  to  secure  a  reg- 
gular  supply  of  prohibited  books  from 
abroad.  Such  are  a  few  characteristic 
extracts  from  a  document  that  might 
fairly  be  called  a  treatise  on  revolution- 
ology. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  revolutionary 
pamphlets  above  mentioned,  I  may  give 
here  a  brief  account  of  one  which  is  well 
known  to  the  political  police,  and  figures 
largely  at  all  the  political  trials.  It  is 
entitled  Khitraya  Mekhanika  (cunning 
machinery),  and  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  ideas  and  method  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  mise  en  is' extremely 
simple.  Two  peasants,  StepAn  and  An¬ 
drei,  meet  in  a  gin-shop  and  begin  to 
drink  together.  Stepdn  is  described  as 
good  and  kindly  when  he  has  to  do  with 
men  of  his  own  class,  but  very  sharp- 
tongued  when  speaking  with  a  foreman 
or  director.  Always  ready  with  an 
answer,  he  can  on  occasion  even  silence 
an  olhcial.  He  has  travelled  all  over  the 
country,  has  associated  with  all  manner 
of  people,  sees  everything  most  clearly, 
and  is,  in  short,  a  very  remarkable  man. 
One  of  his  best  qualities  is  that  he  is 
always  ready  to  enlighten  others,  and 
he  soon  finds  an  opportunity  of  display¬ 
ing  his  powers.  When  Andrei,  a  peas¬ 
ant  of  the  ordinary  type,  proposes  that 
they  should  drink  another  glass  of 
vodka,  he  replies  that  the  Tsar,  together 
with  the  nobles  and  traders,  bars  the 
way  to  his  throat.  As  bis  companion 
does  not  comprehend  this  metaphorical 
language,  he  explains  that  if  there  were 
no  Tsars,  nobles,  or  traders,  he  could 
get  five  glasses  of  vodka  for  the  sum 
which  he  now  pays  for  one  glass.  This 
naturally  suggests  wider  topics,  and  Ste¬ 


pan  gives  something  very  like  a  lecture. 
The  common  people,  he  explains,  pay 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  taxation, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  all  the  work  : 
they  plough  the  fields,  build  the  houses 
and  churches,  work  in  the  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories,  and  in  return  for  all  this  they  are 
systematically  robbed  and  beaten.  .\nd 
what  is  done  with  all  the  money  that  is 
taken  from  them  ?  First  of  all,  the  Tsar 
gets  nine  millions  of  roubles — enough  to 
feed  half  a  province — and  with  that  sum 
he  amuses  himself,  has  hunting-parties 
and  feasts,  eats,  drinks,  makes  merry, 
and  lives  in  stone  houses.  He  gave  li¬ 
berty,  it  is  true,  to  the  peasant,  but  we 
know  what  the  emancipation  really  was. 
The  best  land  was  taken  away  and  the 
taxes  were  increased,  lest  the  muzhik 
should  get  fat  and  lazy.  The  Tsar  is 
himself  the  richest  landed  proprietor  and 
manufacturer  in  the  country.  He  not 
only  robs  us  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but 
he  has  sold  into  slavery  (by  forming  a 
national  debt)  our  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  He  takes  our  sons  as  soldiers, 
shuts  them  up  in  barracks,  so  that  they 
should  not  see  their  brother  peasants, 
and  hardens  their  hearts,  so  that  they 
become  wild  beasts  ready  to  tear  their 
own  parents.  The  nobles  and  traders 
likewise  rob  the  poor  peasant.  In  short, 
all  the  upper  classes  have  invented  a 
cunning  bit  of  machinery  by  which  the 
peasant  is  made  to  pay  for  all  their  plea¬ 
sures  and  luxuries.  But  the  people  will 
one  day  arise  and  break  this  machinery 
to  pieces.  When  that  day  arrives,  they 
must  break  every  part  of  it,  for  if  one 
bit  escapes  destruction  all  the  other  parts 
will  immediately  grow  up  again.  All 
the  force  is  on  the  side  of  the  peasants, 
if  they  only  knew  how  to  use  it.  Knowl¬ 
edge  they  will  get  in  time.  They  will 
then  destroy  the  machine,  and  perceive 
that  the  only  real  remedy  for  all  social 
evils  is  .fraternity.  People  should  live 
like  brothers,  having  no  mine  and  thine, 
but  all  things  in  common.  When  we 
have  created  fraternity,  there  will  be 
no  riches  and  no  thieves,  but  right  and 
righteousness  without  end.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  Stepdn  addresses  a  word  to  “  the 
torturers  “  When  the  people  shall  rise, 
the  Tsar  will  send  troops  against  us,  and 
the  nobles  and  capitalists  will  stake  their 
last  rouble  on  the  result.  If  they  do  not 
succeed,  let  them  expect  no  quarter 
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from  us.  They  may  conquer  us  once  or 
twice,  but  we  shall  at  last  get  our  own, 
for  there  is  no  power  that  can  with¬ 
stand  the  whole  people.  Then  we  shall 
cleanse  the -country  of  our  persecutors, 
and  establish  a  brotherhood  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  mine  and  thiney  but  all 
will  work  for  the  common  weal.  We 
will  construct  no  cunning  machinery, 
but  will  pluck  up  evil  by  the  roots  and 
establish  eternal  justice.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
connection  between  these  secret  revolu¬ 
tionary  societies  and  the  great  intellect¬ 
ual  movement  which  took  place  in  the 
educated  classes  after  the  Crimean  War, 
and  produced  the  beneficent  reforms  of 
the  present  reign.  Want  of  space  pre¬ 
vents  me  from  entering  on  that  investi¬ 
gation.  All  I  can  say  for  the  present  on 
this  subject  is,  that  these  societies  are 
the  illegitimate  and  monstrous  progeny 
of  that  movement.  Many  of  the  agita¬ 
tors  claim  to  be  disciples  of  Tchemish- 
efski — a  man  who  held  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  position  in  Russian  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  during  the  time  of  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  who  was  afterwards  exiled  to 
Siberia,  where  he  is  still  living — but  I 
venture  tc  think  that  he  could  not  recog¬ 
nise  them  as  such,  and  I  am  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  specimens  of  the  class  whom 
I  have  seen.  If  we  except  a  novel 
which  he  wrote  while  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment,  and  which  cannot  fairly  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  exposition  of  his  real  views  in 
his  serious  moments,  we  find  everywhere 
in  his  writings  a  lar^e  amount  of  common 
sense  and  moderation.  In  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  few  agitators  whom  I  have 
met  I  have  always  found  the  reverse — a 
strange  farrago  of  pedantry,  childishness, 
and  political  fanaticism.  Not  long  ago 
I  was  favored  with  a  visit  from  one  of 
these  gentlemen.  During  several  hours 
I  listened  attentively  to  his  tirades,  and 
endeavored,  immediately  after  his  depar¬ 
ture,  to  put  on  paper  what  I  had  heard, 
but  I  must  confess  that,  though  not  with¬ 
out  considerable  practice  in  that  kind  of 
work,  I  failed  completely.  Beyond  the 
ordinary  stereotyped  phrases  about  ty¬ 
ranny,  obscurantism,  “  the  cursed  bour¬ 
geoisie,”  “  exploitation”  of  the  peasan¬ 
try,  and  the  like,  I  could  recall  nothing. 
My  visitor  spoke  Russian  during  the  in¬ 
terview,  but  his  dissertations  were  inter¬ 


larded  w’ith  Russified-French  words, 
showing  plainly  the  source  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion.  Such  men  do  a  grievous  wrong 
to  the  man  whom  they  call  their  teacher, 
and  whom  they  profess  to  revere ;  for 
the  authorities,  though  disposed  to  cle^- 
mency,  think  that  they  cannot  safely  lib¬ 
erate  one  whose  name  is  used  as  a 
watchword  by  unscrupulous  political 
fanatics.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  grave 
consideration,  but  I  think  that  more  im¬ 
portance  is  attached  to  it  than  it  de¬ 
serves.  Surely,  at  the  present  moment, 
when  so  much  is  said  about  justice  and 
humanitarian  ism,  the  Government  might 
do  a  graceful  and  politic  act  by  liberat¬ 
ing  a  man  who  unquestionably  did  good 
service  in  the  cause  of  serf-emancipation, 
who  systematically  discountenanced  all 
foolish  political  demonstrations,  and 
who  has  more  than  expiated,  during  fif- 
teen  years,  any  youthful  indiscretions 
he  may  have  committed. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  regarding 
the  real  importance  of  these  secret  socie¬ 
ties.  Do  they  constitute  a  real  danger 
for  the  state  ?  Any  one  who  knows 
Russia  well  will  not  hesitate,  I  believe, 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
Even  some  of  the  agitators  have  come 
to  perceive  the  folly  of  their  conduct. 
Here  is  the  literal  translation  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  member  of  the  secret  socie¬ 
ty  above  described.  I  preserve,  as  very 
characteristic  of  the  movement  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  pedantic,  pseudo-scientific  style 
in  which  the  document  is  written.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  impetuous,  inconsiderate 
conduct  of  one  of  the  female  members 
of  the  society,  the  writer  says  : — 

“I  explain  her  conduct  by  her  complete 
subjection  to  the  desire  of  acting  in  a  certain 
direction  without  thinking  of  consequences, 
and  by  the  want  of  critical  power  or  perhaps 
by  the  desire  not  to  consider  the  thing  criti¬ 
cally.  We  ought  at  last  to  look  into  the  past 
and  learn  from  experience.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  give  up  running  our  heads  against  a  stone 
wall.  She  wishes  to  act  in  a  ‘  rude,’  *  demo¬ 
cratic  ’  sphere,  but  she  forgets  that  if  she  now 
gives  way  to  her  impulse,  she  will  be  again 
within  a  month  in  prison,  and  she  will  there¬ 
by  deprive  herself  oi  all  possibility  of  ever 
doing  anything.  Further,  such  impulsive 
action  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  in  prison,  is  a  bit  of  extreme  egotism 
and  a  giving  way  to  personal  feeling.  All  the 
authorities  are  now  alarmed  and  on  the  watch. 
Their  nervous  system  and  their  feeling  of  re¬ 
venge  are  excited.  Their  fears  are  exagger¬ 
ated.  Every  new  attempt  of  the  kind  will  not 
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only  be  quickly  discovered  and  end  in  the 
ruin  of  those  engaged  in  it,  but  it  will  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  and  keep  up  the  pres¬ 
ent  excitement  among  the  authorities,  and 
make  them  act  more  energetically  against 
those  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  Is  it 
not,  then,  extremely  egotistical  to  give  way  to 
personal  feeling,  and  to  disregard  the  fate  of 
hundreds  who  will  suffer  in  consequence? 
Besides  this,  it  will  greatly  injure  the  people 
by  calling  forth  a  series  of  repressive  meas¬ 
ures  which  have  a  prejudicial  influence  on  the 
national  life.  That  is  the  more  evident  side 
of  the  question,  but  there  is  another  side 
which  may  be  called  the  principal  one.  Are 
all  problems  solved  accurately  so  as  to  admit 
of  no  doubt?  Surely  experience  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  silent.  What  is  the  people?  Not  only 
are  the  problems  not  solved,  but  they  are  not 
accurately  stated.  Experience  must  lead  to 
doubt.  The  thing  is  that  Russian  Radicalism 
is  merely  an  abstract  logical  conclusion, 
founded  pn  an  untrustworthy  basis  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
wants  of  the  Russian  people — ignorance  of 
the  conditions  of  its  historical  life  and  of  man 
in  general.  So  long  as  that  specially  practi¬ 
cal  and  partly  theoretical  information  has  not 
been  obtained,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion,  and  still  more  impossible  to 
begin  any  activity.  That  Russian  Radicalism 
does  not  know  man  in  general  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  in  particular — that  is  unquestionable. 
We  know  by  experience  that  it  wishes  to  im¬ 
pose  on  Russians  foreign  modes  of  thought 
and  ideals  which  they  are  incapable  of  appro¬ 
priating.  It  promises  them  a  stork  in  heaven, 
when  they  would  much  prefer  a  sparrow  on 
earth.  By  d  pricri  reasoning  and  from  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  human  nature,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  every  ignorant  a^d  *  undeveloped  ’ 
man  values  most  of  all  his  own  life,  that  the 
sphere  of  his  requirements  is  confined  to 
food  and  a  wife,  and  that  anything  higher  than 
these  is  unintelligible  for  him  until  they  are 
satisfied,  and  until  you  develop  in  him  human 
dignity  and  thought.  Besides  this,  various 
social  misfortunes  have  brought  down  the 
wants  of  the  Russian  peasant  to  such  a  mini¬ 
mum,  that  firstly  it  requires  very*  great  want 
to  make  him  protest,  and  secondly  it  requires 
very  small  concessions  to  make  him  be  silent 
and  tranquil.  If  the  apparent  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  postponed  popular  insurrection  for 
several  decades,  it  is  evident  that  when  serious 
attempts  at  insurrection  are  made  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  diminish  the 
taxes  and  increase  a  little  the  amount  of 
peasant  land.  Small  material  concessions 
will  induce  them  the  more  readily  to  deliver 
up  the  leaders  and  intelligent  propagandists, 
and  that  will  continue  until  there  have  been 
created  in  the  people  a  popular  idea  and  more 
or  less  human  culture,  which  must  be  created 
not  by  books  imported  from  abroad,  not  by 
incitement  to  revolt,  but  by  gradual  human 
development,  and  by  influence  in  those  places 
where  it  is  not  completely  excluded  by  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances.  The  times  of  Pug- 
atcbeff  are  past.  The  State  has  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  warlike,  nomadic  instincts  of  the 


people.  A  popular  rising  has,  therefore,  no 
chance  of  success,  and  if  such  a  thing  did  hap¬ 
pen  to  succeed,  the  people  in  its  present  in¬ 
tellectual  condition  would  gain  nothing,  and 
would  simply  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  dictator, 
or  of  capitalists,  or  of  both.  I  do  not  deny 
the  possibility  of  an  insurrection  as  the  result 
of  a  whole  series  of  causes,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  can  be  produced  and  guided  only  by 
elemental  forces  independently  of  artificial  in¬ 
fluences.  He  who  can  raise  the  spirit  of  such 
a  popular  movement  and  lake  advantage  of  it 
will  alone  gain  by  it,  and  his  success  or  fail¬ 
ure,  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  will 
depend  on  the  degree  of  conscientiousness 
of  the  leaders;  for  a  popular  revolution  is  an 
elemental  force,  and  not  a  principle,  or  a  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion,  or  a  mathematical  programme. 
Hence  to  [raise  Rruolutionarity  {JRevolutionnott) 
to  the  rank  of  a  principle  is  in  my  opinion  an 
absurdity.  Revolutionarity  can  exist  only  in 
the  feelings  of  an  individual  man  or  in  the 
periodical  outbursts  of  the  masses.  The 
masses  as  an  element  do  not  possess  the  criti 
cal  faculu,  and  at  certain  moments  act  by  in¬ 
stinct.  The  individual  is  obliged  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  critical  faculty,  and  ought  not 
to  construct  his  principles  on  elemental  im¬ 
pulsions  of  the  masses.  Regarding  the  latter 
as  an  historical  and  ‘cultural'  necessity,  he 
ought  to  content  himself  with  the  following 
programme :  by  the  attentive  study  of  the 
masses  and  of  the  separate  units  of  which 
they  are  composed,  he  should  inoculate  the 
separate  units  with  consciousness  and  the 
critical  faculty,  avoiding  all  bias  and  instiga¬ 
tion,  and  introduce  into  the  masses,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible,  the  elements  of  human  cul¬ 
ture.  The  rest  should  be  left  to  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  this  material  by  the  people.  Further 
than  this  the  part  of  intelligent  units  cannot 
go.  Every  departure  from  this,  so  to  say, 
natural  programme,  is  as  fatal  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  units  and  to  the  people  as  every  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  laws  of  nature  must  be.  Revolu¬ 
tionarity  as  a  principle  is  an  anomaly — a 
transferring  of  instinct  to  the  sphere  of  logic, 
that  is  to  say,  an  unnatural  union.  But  all 
that  is  general  theory.  There  are  no  actors, 
and  those  who  remain  should  spare  them¬ 
selves.  Such  a  miserably  small  group  cannot 
do  anything  more  in  the  direction  which  I  re¬ 
gard  as  the  true  one.  It  ought  therefore  to 
contract  itself  so  as  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  radical  party,  and  in  the  meantime  it 
ought  to  examine  the  surroundings  in  which 
it  lives,  study  these  surroundings  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  investigate  the  conditions  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  civilised  life,  elaborate  the  foundation 
of  a  programme,  increase  as  much  as  possible 
the  number  of  conscious  and  reflecting  adepts 
— not  of  children — and  wait.  Every  revolu¬ 
tionary  pamphlet  should  be  thrown  into  the 
fire.  All  that  is  nonsense  and  absurdity. 
Perhaps  the  time  will  soon  come  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  conscious — radical — 
popular  party,  a  genuine  champion  of  popular 
interests — not  a  mere  phantom  in  the  form  of 
an  anachronism  ;  and  such  a  party  will  not 
then  be  found.  It  is  necessary  to  create  it, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  wait,  working  slowly 
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but  surely  in  that  direction.  It  is  time  to  get  Let  US  hope  that  Young  Russia' will 
rid  of  the  charms  of  peasant  surroundings,  goQjj  come  to  perceive  clearly  the  truth 
and  to  give  up  thinking  about  externals.  .  ,  x  ■ 

These  youthful  outbursts  without  criticism  contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  cu- 
lead  to  nothing  but  harm."  rious  document. — Forinightly  Review. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 


If  there  is  a  contemporary  writer 
whose  language  could  do  justice  to  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s  genius,  it  is  the  great  poet  and 
novel-writer  himself.  For  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  impossible  to  define  it,  and  exact 
definition  is  a  thing  of  which  Victor 
Hugo  is  incapable.  But  it  might  be  ap¬ 
propriately  indicated  by  those  sonorous 
phrases  often  so  magnificently  eloquent, 
which  may  mean  much  or  little,  or  noth¬ 
ing  at  all,  according  as  it  pleases  you  to 
interpret  them.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  Victor  Hugo  generally  understands 
himself ;  or  at  least  that  he  has  a  clear 
conception  of  the  dominating  idea  which 
is  firing  his  imagination  for  the  moment. 
But  it  is  rarely  easy  to  follow  his  chain  of 
reasoning  or  his  line  of  thought ;  and  the 
brain  gets  dazed  and  dazzled  in  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  his  metaphors  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  He  is  not  content  with  expressing 
his  idea  in  a  single  far-fetched  epigram. 
He  exults  in  the  exuberance  of  his  warm 
fancy,  and  seems  to  fetch  his  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  immensity  of  the  Infinite 
in  which  his  intellect  is  floating.  His 
greatest  source  of  power  is  fatal  to  the 
completeness  and  finish  of  his  work. 
For  his  mind  is  far  too  fervid,  and  its 
action  far  too  rapid  and  impulsive. 
Whatever  his  gifts  and  the  virtues  of  his 
style,  he  has  no  strength  of  self-control, 
and  no  sense  of  proportion.  When  the 
spirit  is  moving  in  him  it  must  have  its 
say,  no  matter  how  unfortunately  timed 
may  be  the  utterance ;  so  that  his  poems 
have  seldom  either  consistency  or  se¬ 
quence,  and  his  fictions  are  marred  by 
all  manner  of  digressions.  Victor  Hugo 
has  good  reason  to  believe  in  him¬ 
self,  and  we  probably  do  him  no  in¬ 
justice  in  fancying  that  he  is  his  own 
most  ardent  worshipper.  But  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  had  not  shown  some  little 
consideration  for  those  simple  rules  of 
art  which  go  so  far  to  make  the  grandest 
reputations.  He  would  occupy  a  very 
different  position  with  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  to  say  nothing  of  his  standing  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  had  he  taught  him¬ 


self  to  submit  to  the  practice  of  self-re¬ 
straint  instead  of  abandoning  himself 
absolutely  to  the  volition  of  his  genius. 
In  his  latest  poem  he  confesses  the  in¬ 
spired  independence  which  rejects  all 
order  or  systematic  relation,  although 
he  does  not  care  to  apologise  for  it,  nor 
seem  conscious  that  it  has  been  his  inva¬ 
riable  habit.  And  we  could  wish  too 
that  he  had  condescended  to  be  more 
intelligible.  It  is  true  that  it  may  not  be 
given  to  meaner  mortals  to  plumb  the 
depths  in  the  mind  of  the  Poet ;  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  mission  and  his 
heaven-bom  gift  it  must  sound  to  him 
like  the  profanity  of  ignorance,  should 
we  pray  him  to  more  prosaic.  But, 
after  all,  the  noblest  forms  of  poetry 
should  surely  come  as  a  revelation  which 
may  be  brought  home  to  the  mind  of 
the  many ;  not  like  the  myst*c  mutter- 
ings  of  the  oracle,  which  can  only  be 
vaguely  interpreted  by  the  initiated. 

One  must  have  a  certain  sense  of  pre¬ 
sumption  in  calling  attention  to  the 
shortcomings  of  an  extraordinary  genius  ; 
but,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  Victor  Hugo, 
we  may  be  free  from  any  strong  feeling 
of  the  kind.  These  faults  of  his  are  too 
patent,  and,  we  may  add,  too  painful. 
For  we  admire  him  so  much,  and  have 
so  often  been  delighted  by  his  works, 
that  it  is  honest  flattery  rather  than  in¬ 
gratitude,  when  we  are  indignant  that  he 
should  not  have  delighted  us  more.  And 
we  are  angry  for  his  sake  as  much  as  for 
our  own,  that  he  should  not  have  stoop¬ 
ed  to  go  to  school  in  his  youth,  when 
he  might  have  profited  by  the  universal 
experience  of  his  predecessors.  We 
dare  not  say  that  he  has  wasted,  but  he 
has  certainly  been  reckless  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  wri¬ 
ters.  It  is  now  five-and-fifty  years  since 
he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems  ; 
it  was  some  ten  years  later  that  he  wrote 
his  ‘  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,’  which  had 
been  preceded  by  more  than  one  re¬ 
markable  novel ;  and  here  we  have  this 
veteran  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  giving 
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us  a  fresh  instalment  of  the  ‘  Legende 
des  Siecles  ’ — a  magnificent  poem  when 
all  is  said — and  promising  not  merely  its 
completion  in  due  course,  but  the  imme¬ 
diate  publication  of  several  other  works. 

Victor  Hugo  is  seventy-five,  yet  his 
mental  eye  is  not  dimmed,  nor  is  his 
bodily  strength  greatly  abated.  He 
shows  the  same  richness  of  fancy,  the 
same  powerful  grasp  of  grand  ideas,  the 
same  originality  of  thought,  and  the 
same  susceptibility  of  feeling,  as  when 
he  wTote  in  what  would  have  been  the 
maturity  of  men  of  feebler  stamina. 
There  is  as  much  of  youthful  impetuosi¬ 
ty,  and  as  much  of  nervous  vigor,  as 
when  he  flashed  out  on  the  world  in  the 
*  Odes  and  Ballads.*  And  all  the  time 
he  has  been  indefatigably  occupied ; 
ransacking  strange  store-houses  of  fan¬ 
tastic  learning;  tracing  the  mythology, 
the  superstitions,  the  legends,  and  the 
semi-mythical  history  of  every  race  and 
creed,  till  he  has  accumulated  a  store  of 
the  peculiar  treasure  which  he  of  all  men 
has  the  talent  to  use.  But  how  much  of 
it  has  been  unhappily  misapplied  so  far 
as  his  own  immortality  is  concerned  ! 
Should  he  be  spared,  as  we  trust  he 
may,  to  write  those  books  which  he  pro¬ 
mises,  we  know  very  nearly  what  we  may 
expect.  They  will  abound  in  beauties 
of  no  common  order ;  they  will  be  en¬ 
riched  by  rare  thoughts  and  sublime 
conceptions ;  they  will  show  a  generous 
sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  mankind, 
and  breathe  ideal  aspirations  as  to  hu¬ 
man  perfectibility.  But  they  will  be 
written  in  the  style  and  shape  that  were 
formed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  They 
will  show  the  tyro  in  practical  politics ; 
and  possibly  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  a  Titan  in  intellect  laying  himself 
open  to  the  ridicule  of  the  premier~venu 
of  the  pigmies.  We  may  enjoy  them 
more  or  less  than  others  that  have  gone 
before,  but  that  will  be  ail.  For  this 
noble  ‘  L^gende  des  Slides  ’  shows  not 
the  slightest  advance  in  art  on  its  pre¬ 
decessor  or  on  the  ‘  Ch&timents  ’ ;  and 
his  latest  novel  but  one — ‘  L'Homme 
qui  rit  ’ — is  more  artistically  faulty  than 
anything  he  has  composed. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  his  fame 
that  he  has  been  so  much  of  a  French¬ 
man  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  seems 
harsh  to  reproach  a  man  with  an  excess 
of  patriotism,  especially  when  his  much¬ 


loved  country  has  fallen  upon  evil  times. 
But  Hugo’s  party  escapades  and  demo¬ 
cratic  volubility  have  reacted  on  his  lite¬ 
rary  career  and  his  serious  literary  work¬ 
manship.  Political  opinions  fly  to  the 
head  with  him ;  he  has  preached  the 
principles  of  that  pernicious  gospel  that 
the  Communists  of  Paris  translated  into 
action.  He  has  dreamed  a  perfection  of 
institutions  that  presupposed  a  perfectibi¬ 
lity  of  nature ;  and  those  of  his  country¬ 
men  who  have  followed  him,  or  dragged 
him  with  them,  have  still  a  long  way  to 
go  towards  perfection.  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  has  been  blind  to  their 
shortcomings;  and  it  is  probable  that 
their  very  faults  or  their  crimes  have 
tended  to  increase  the  exaltation  of  his 
language.  If  his  doctrines  in  their  legi¬ 
timate  application  have  sown  the  dra¬ 
gon’s  teeth,— if  things  turn  out  other 
than  as  they  ought  to  do, — the  more 
that  he  is  disappointed  and  disenchanted 
in  his  heart,  the  more  fondly  he  clings 
to  his  illusions.  It  is  touching,  in  spite 
of  the  unconscious  self-satire  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  to  see  Kow  firmly  he  has  held  to  his 
fancies  about  his  ideal  Paris, — the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  the  lamp  of  civilisation. 
We  are  far  from  desiring  to  deny  the 
claims  of  France  on  the  friends  of  civili¬ 
sation  and  refinement ;  but  Victor  Hu¬ 
go’s  jealous  and  excessive  exaggeration 
is  almost  the  only  sign  of  senility  about 
him.  Not  that  there  is  anything  really 
senile  about  that,  for  he  felt  and  spoke 
equally  extravagantly  in  the  hot-head¬ 
ed  fervor  of  his  early  youth.  He  is 
perfectly  happy  making  a  speech  to  the 
crowd  on  some  subject  that  is  touching 
every  man  of  them  closely  ;  when  each 
burning  v/ord  falls  like  a  firebrand  on 
the  heap  of  inflammable  materials  that 
is  piled  all  ready  to  his  hand.  He  is 
entirely  in  his  element,  writing  a  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  his  darling  Lutetia  in  such  a 
handbook  as  was  given  to  the  world  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  grand  exhibition 
there.  But  it  would  have  been  well  for 
him,  and  well  for  his  readers,  had  he 
blown  off  his  sentimental  hallucinations 
by  such  occasional  safety-valves,  instead 
of  leavening  all  his  books  with  them ; 
thus  provoking  our  smiles  when  he 
would  have  h^  us  most  serious,  by 
blending  the  sublime  with  the  ludicrous 
and  impossible. 

At  the  same  time,  rather  than  be  mis* 
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understood,  we  must  run  the  risk  of  re-  Cosette  in  the  ‘  Miserables,’  from  his 
peating  ourself.  We  admire  and  we  re-  own  very  peculiar  point  of  view ;  or 
spect  him  too  much  to  do  him  uninten-  when  he  indulges  in  his  odd  “  excursus” 
tional  injustice  :  and  the  comprehensive-  on  the  imaginary  “  mot”  of  Cambronne. 
ness  and  tenderness  of  his  philanthropy ;  It  is  his  habit  to  analyse,  rather  than  to 
his  habit  of  judging  the  world  by  him-  gazer.  But  he  only  rests  upon  impurity 
self ;  his  rooted  belief  in  his  theories  of  to  reprobate  it ;  though,  while  holding 
virtue, — only  needed  to  have  been  modi-  the  sin  up  to  reprobation,  he  delights  in 
fied  by  unbiassed  observation,  and  chas-  offering  opportunities  of  repentance  to 
tened  by  his  own  melancholy  expe-  the  sinner. 

riences.  It  is  that  vast  philanthropy  So  he  carries  the  earnestness  of  his 
of  his,  indiscriminate  and  ill-regulated  nature  and  the  courage  of  his  opinions 
though  it  be — those  feelings  of  chival-  into  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  Not  un- 
rous  gentleness  towards  the  helpless,  frequently,  according  to  our  ideas,  he 
with  the  affection  he  shows  for  the  provokingly  fails  in  some  magnificent 
suffering  and  the  miserable — that  make  theme,  because  he  will  persist  in  looking 
the  great  charm  of  his  books.  .\nd  for  far-fetched  lessons  in  it,  and  will 
though  his  heart  is  as  soft  as  a  woman’s,  wrest  it  to  the  illustration  of  doctrines 
and  although  he  is  impulsively  feminine  with  which  it  is  only  connected  by  some 
in  the  quick  transitions  of  his  moods,  shadowy  train  of  association  invisible  to 
yet  the  spirit  of  his  genius  is  thoroughly  all  but  himself.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
masculine.  He  glorifies  manhood  wher-  we  may  have  him  selecting  some  subject 
ever  he  meets  with  it,  and  his  moral  con-  where  failure  seems  a  foregone  conclu- 
ceptions  are  invariably  lofty.  Not  a  few  sicn.  Perhaps  it  even  suggests  at  first 
of  his  noblest  characters  are  to  be  found  sight  nothing  but  what  is  ludicrous  or 
among  men  whose  opinions  or  preju*  degrading ;  and  it  is  hard  to  attune  the 
dices  are  antipathetical  to  his  own.  ,And  soul  of  the  reader  to  sympathy  and  ad- 
his  teaching,  if  it  is  sometimes  politi-  miration  when  he  is  disposed  before- 
cally  dangerous,  is  always  morally  pure,  hand  to  smile  or  mock.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
In  spite  of  the  icartades  of  his  somewhat  cisely  in  some  feat  of  the  kind  that 
sickly  sentimentality,  the  tone  of  his  Hugo  is  likely  to  be  most  successful, 
books  is  sound  and  invigorating :  he  He  accomplishes  his  tour  de  force  with- 
preaches  above  everything  man’s  duty  out  the  slightest  apparent  effort ;  and 
to  his  neighbors ;  he  inculcates  charity  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  the  smile  is 
and  self-abnegation ;  he  arouses  you  to  dying  on  your  lips,  and  possibly  the 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  life,  and  bids  moisture  may  be  rising  in  your  eyes, 
you  make  the  most  of  the  powers  and  Victor  Hugo  is  essentially  a  poet,  and 
the  talents  that  are  given  you  in  trust  he  is  a  ^eat  poet ;  yet,  as  he  is  more 
for  your  fellows.  He  reminds  you  that  likely  to  live  in  his  novels  than  in  his 
you  are  bound  to  bear  your  part  in  ad-  poems,  it  is  as  a  novelist  that  we  propose 
vancing  the  cause  of  humanity ;  and  is  chiefly  to  regard  him.  But  it  would  be  an 
never  more  indignantly  eloquent  than  imperfect  and  one-sided  criticism  indeed 
in  denouncing  the  pharisaism  that  wraps  that  passed  his  poetry  over  in  silence  ; 
itself  in  self-righteousness  and  despises  and,  as  it  happens,  we  can  hardly  give  a 
others.  Victor  Hugo  is  French  in  every  better  idea  of  it  than  by  passing  under 
fibre,  but  he  is  a  living  reproof  to  the  rapid  review  his  new  ‘  Legende  des  Si^- 
troops  of  his  clever  countrymen  who  cles.’  There  are  passages  and  whole 
have  prostituted  facile  pens  to  pander  to  poems  in  his  earlier  volumes  which  we 
popular  fashions.  It  is  true  that  he  like  at  least  as  well  as  anything  in  this 
handles  delicate  subjects  with  the  force  later  work — “  Boaz  endormi,”  for  exam- 
and  the  freedom  of  a  strong  and  honest  pie,  in  the  former  part  of  the  ‘  L^- 
man.  He  calls  a  spade  a  spade  on  oc-  gende ;’  but,  on  the  whole,  this  latest 
casion,  with  the  nervous  bluntness  of  work  does  its  author  ample  justice.  Its 
our  sacred  writers  and  old  divines.  Nay,  theme  is  humanity.  Its  pervading  idea 
he  sometimes  scandalises  English  taste,  is  the  avdyajj,  or  inexorable  Fatality, 
indulging  in  rhapsodies  that  had  better  whose  imaginary  influences  on  various 
have  been  omitted ;  as  when  he  chants  orders  of  society  he  has  elaborated  in 
the  “  epithalamium”  of  Marius  and  four  of  his  most  admirable  novels.  Here 
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we  have  the  cycle  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  whole  human  race,  with  the  struggles 
waged  by  its  heroes  and  martyrs  against 
the  powers  that  oppress  it.  The  careless 
rule  of  the  immortal  gods  who  had 
crushed  the  sturdy  children  of  the 
Earth,  was  succeeded  by  the  tyranny  of 
kings  and  priests,  aggravating' the  inevi¬ 
table  miseries  of  mankind.  The  open¬ 
ing  argument  is  the  vision,  “  D’oh  est 
sorti  ce  livre.”  The  poet’s  blindly  de¬ 
voted  admirers  will  be  delighted  by  it ; 
and  to  us  it  seems  that  the  grand  and 
sublime  greatly  predominate  over  the 
fantastic.  What  is  certain  is,  that  in 
thought  and  style  it  is  in  Victor  Hugo’s 
most  characteristic  manner.  He  attri¬ 
butes  life  and  sensation  to  inanimate  ob* 
jects.  He  revels  in  the  most  original 
and  wildest  conceptions.  He  brings  the 
old  and  the  new,  the  sacred  and  profane, 
mythology  and  history,  facts  and  fancies, 
into  strange  yet  often  striking  juxtaposi¬ 
tion.  The  wall  of  the  ages  rises  before 
him. 

“  C’^tait  de  la  chair  vive  et  du  granit  brut, 
Une  immobiliti  faite  d’inquifetude, 

Un  Edifice  ayant  un  bruit  de  multitude, 

Des  tours  noirs  ^toil^s  par  de  farouches  yeux, 
Des  Evolutions  des  groupes  raonstrueux, 

De  vastes  bas-reliefs,  des  fresques  collos- 
sales." 


“  Supr6matie bat  the  finest  of  the 
fragments  are  those  that  follow,  whose 
themes  are  the  battles  of  the  gods  and 
the  Titans,  Even  here,  however,  the 
w’riter  w’ill  be  political.  Those  Titans, 
whose  strength  and  courage  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  supernal  powers,  are  the 
prototypes  of  the  people  rising  in  its 
might  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  man 
against  the  monarchy  and  the  privileged 
orders.  In  “  Le  (Jeant,”  the  mighty 
Titan  growls  out  his  opening  monologue 
with  the  voice  of  a  man  of  the  Parisian 
people ;  and  in  the  turn  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  he  launches  at  Olympus,  you 
recognise  the  ring  of  a  Danton’s  elo¬ 
quence. 

“  Un  mot ;  si  par  hasard  il  vous  venait  I’idEc 
ue  cette  herbe  ou  je  dors,  de  rosEe  inondEc 
St  faite  pour  subir  n’importe  quel  pied  nu, 

Et  que  ma  solitude  est  au  premier  venu. 

Si  vous  pensiez  entrer,  dans  I’ombre  oti  je 
sEJourne, 

Sans  que  ma  grosse  tEte  au  fond  des  bois  se 
toume. 

Si  vous  figuriez  que  je  vous  laisserais 
Tout  deranger ;  percer  des  trous  dans  mes 
forets, 

Ployer  mes  vieux  sapins  et  casscrraes  grands 
chenes, 

Vous  me  croiriez  plus  bEte  encore  que  je  ne 
suis.” 


Ic  was  a  floating  mass  like  a  rolling 
cloud  ;  at  once  a  wall  and  a  crowd  of 
weeping  dust  and  bleeding  clay,  where 
the  falling  stones  took  human  forms, 
and  all  mankind,  and  existence,  and  the 
universe,  interwoven  by  the  threads  of 
destiny,  were  palpitating  in  the  face  of 
this  w’all  that  lost  itself  in  a  vague  im¬ 
mensity  of  darkness.  There  was  a 
vision  of  everything,  though  in  dire  in¬ 
extricable  confusion — mind  and  matter, 
mud  and  sunlight,  archangels,  demi¬ 
gods,  saints,  heroes ;  the  cities  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  from  Thebes  to  Paris ;  the  rivers, 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Scheldt ;  “  Hicitus 
preceding  Newton ;  the  Marseillaise, 
vEschylus,  and  the  angel  after  the  spec¬ 
tre.” 

“Et  dans  I'obscur  Uillis  des  Etres  et  des 
choses, 

Le  regardais  rdder,  noir,  riant,  I’oeil  en  feu, 
Satan,  ce  braconnicr  de  la  forEt  de  Dieu.” 

In  charming  contrast  to  the  grotesque 
imagery  of  the  prologue  is  the  opening 
hymn  to  the  Earth.  Then  comes  a  wild 
Veda  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  entitled 


There  is  a  fine  account  of  the  victory 
of  the  gods,  of  the  wreck  that  has  been 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  affrighted 
Earth,  when  mountains  were  bandied 
about  as  missiles,  and  rivers  took  refuge 
in  subterranean  darkness,  never  again 
to  reappear. 

“  Les  Dieux  ont  triomphE.  Leur  victoire  est 
tombEe 

Sur  Enna,  sur  Larisse  et  Pylos,  sur  I'EubEe  ; 
L'borizon  est  partout  difforme  maintenant ; 
Pas  un  mont  qui  ne  soit  pas  blessE  ;  L' Atlas 
saignant 

Est  noir  sous  I’assemblage  horrible  des 
nuEes  ; 

Chalcis  que  les  hiboux  cmplissent  des  huEes, 
Le  Thrace  ou  Ton  adore  un  vieux  glaive 
rouillE, 

L’Hemonie  on  I'Eclair  feroce  a  travaillE, 

Tout  de  momes  deserts  que  la  mine  encom- 
bre." 

And  one  solitary  mountain,  sombre  and 
menacing,  blots  out  the  whole  horizon 
of  man.  It  is  the  sunny  Olympus  where 
the  gods  are  revelling  after  their  victory, 
— the  superb  Venus,  “  the  murder  called 
Mars,”  ”  the  theft  styled  Mercury,”  and 
all  the  rest  of  them.  But  while  they  are 
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feasting  careless,  Pthos,  the  oldest  of  the 
vanquished  Titans,  lies  bruised  and  fet* 
tered  in  the  caverns  deep  in  the  roots  of 
the  mountain  :  he  broods  and  meditates 
as  he  gnaws  his  giant  fists,  refusing  to 
accept  his  defeat.  The  doom  he  resents 
and  rebels  against  has  befallen  his 
brethren,  for 

“  Tous  les  giants  sont  pris  et  garrottis.  Que 
faire  ?" 

He  refuses  to  resign  himself.  He  exerts 
his  Titanic  force  and  strains  his  muscles. 
He  bursts  his  bonds  and  is  at  liberty  in 
the  labyrinths  of  his  dungeon.  Then  as 
he  drags  himself  along  in  the  darkness, 
rending  his  way  through  the  rocks  with 
bleeding  and  mutilated  hands,  Victor 
Hugo’s  imagination  has  free  scope.  The 
giant  is  groping  between  darkness  'and 
horror.  “  He  pushes  the  abyss  before 
him  and  says,  ‘  Allons.’  ” 

“  II  fouilte  le  niant  et  le  n6ant  resiste 
Parfois  un  flamboiement  plus  noir  que  la  nuit 
triste 

Et  tout  ce  qu’il  faut  faire, 
II  I'aperi^oit.  La  fin  de  I’etre  et  de  I’espoir, 

till  at  length, 

II  est  a  r^ndroit  morne  ou  tout  n’est  plus. 
Terreur. 

C'est  fini.  Le  titan  regarde  I’invisible.” 

And  at  last,  struggling  forth  from  his 
prison-house,  he  scales  the  seats  of  the 
joyous  immortals,  and  breaks  in  upon 
their  banqueting — 

**  Et  leur  cria,  terrible  ;  O  dieux,  il  est  un 
Dieu.” 

Necessarily  ‘  La  L^gende  ’  in  its  prog¬ 
ress  must  fall  below  that  ambitious  key¬ 
note.  “  Apres  les  d^eux  les  rois,”  is  the 
title  of  the  following  section,  and  thence¬ 
forward  we  are  hurried  hither  and  thither 
among  those  scenes  of  legend  and  his¬ 
tory  that  have  taken  the  poet’s  fancy. 
First  come,  “  Les  Trois  Cents,”  the  gal¬ 
lant  stand  made  by  the  Greeks  against 
the  surging  tide  of  Asiatic  barbarism. 
We  have  the  march  of  Xerxes  set  out  at 
length,  with  the  muster-roll  of  the  many 
nations  and  hordes  who  crowded  into 
the  ranks  in  the  train  of  his  triumphant 
car.  When  we  have  been  impressed  by 
the  force  of  those  brute  masses,  who 
might  well  make  their  master  believe 
himself  invincible,  we  are  transported  to 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  the  decks 


of  the  Grecian  fleet.  W’e  are  among  the 
men  of  thought  and  culture,  Zeroes  and 
warriors  as  well,  who  are  charged  with 
the  defence  of 'the  destinies  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  And  when  the  battle  is  fairly 
ranged  as  it  were,  and  incalculable  re¬ 
sults  are  trembling  in  the  doubtful  bal¬ 
ance,  by  a  favorite  trick  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
art,  the  situation  is  solved  abruptly  with 
a  ”  Xerc^s  s’en  vu.”  As  a  pendant  to 
that  we  have  the  interview  of  Majorian 
with  Attila,  when  the  Roman  legiona¬ 
ries — the  Wacht  am  Rhein  reversed — 
are  menaced  by  the  clouds  of  barbarians 
from  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  forests;  a  subject,  by  the  way, 
which  struck  Southey,  who  recommended 
it  to  Savage  Landor.  Only  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  poet’s  sympathies  are  with  the 
hosts  who  were  to  relieve  the  groaning 
world  from  the  despotism  of  imperial 
Rome. 

“  The  Romancero  du  Cid  ”  fills  an  al¬ 
together  disproportionate  space  in  the 
work ;  indeed  it  is  a  complete  poem  in 
itself,  of  no  little  power  and  beauty, 
though  in  the  extreme  variety  of  its  local 
allusions,  it  aims  o^er  the  head  of  the 
ordinary  reader.  The  Cid,  too,  stands 
out  as  a  champion — the  champion  of 
popular  rights  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  royalty.  He  is  the  true  type 
of  the  knight-errant,  the  protector  of  the- 
feeble  against  the  strong.  Chivalrous, 
in  his  bearing  as  in  his  deeds,  he  is  as- 
loyal  in  his  conduct  as  rough  in  his. 
speech.  He  will  not  draw  his  sword 
against  his  sovereign  and  liege-lord,  but 
he  apostrophises  him  in  language  of  un¬ 
measured  vehemence,  and  speaks  his 
mind  with  the  frankness  of  a  Castilian 
of  the  oldest  and  bluest  blood.  There 
is  a  martial  ring  in  the  verses,  which  run 
on  over  many  pages. 

In  “  Montfau9on,”  we  are  in  that  full 
vein  of  the  horrible,  which  seems  as  dear 
to  the  best  French  writers  as  it  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  English  taste.  ”  Montfau^on” 
is  a  bitter  invective  on  the  Church,  as 
the  sworn  enemy  of  thought  and  prog¬ 
ress.  An  archbishop  teaches  the  king 
to  persecute,  by  a  parable  he  draws 
from  the  dead  birds  that  are  hung  up  as 
scarecrows  in  a  field  of  com.  And  we 
have  such  revolting  details  of  rotting, 
corpises,  swinging  from  the  gibbets,  as 
charmed  the  senses  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis  when  she  paid  her  famous  visit 
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after  the  St.  Bartholomew.  The  same 
idea  cf  eccfesiastical  aggression  is  devel¬ 
oped,  even  more  dramatically  and  far 
more  agreeably,  in  VVelf,*  Castellan  d’Os- 
bor.  Welf  is  a  medieval  Titan  and  a 
northern  Cid.  The  stay  and  providence 
of  the  poor  and  weak,  he  holds  his  moun¬ 
tain  stronghold  against  all  comers,  till 
he  provokes  the  resentment  of  the  mighty 
and  merciless.  He  is  beset  and  be¬ 
leaguered  by  the  forces  of  a  famous 
leader  of  free-lances,  of  a  king,  of  the 
Emperor,  and  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 
Each  of  these  powers  or  potentates  ad¬ 
dresses  him  in  person,  mingling  threats 
with  magnificent  promises.  To  all  he 
turns  a  deaf  ear,  till  he  makes  his  final 
and  indignant  answer,  giving  voice  to  the 
cry  of  suffering  humanity.  As  for  the 
Pope,  ignoring  his  offers  of  eternal  feli¬ 
city,  denying  his  assumption  of  the  vice- 
gerency  of  the  Deity,  and  assuming  that 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter  open  hell  rather 
than  heaven,  Welf  bursts  out — 

“  N’usurpez  pas  ce  mont.  Je  le  conserve  4 
Dieu.” 

But  as  ttviyaij  prevails  on  earth  more 
often  than  virtue,  the  Castellan  loses  his 
mount  by  an  act  of  charity.  He  calls 
in  a  wandering  beggar-child  to  warm 
herself  at  the  furnace  he  has  kindled  to 
melt  lead  for  his  defence,  when  his  ene¬ 
mies  rush  in  upon  him  out  of  their  am¬ 
bush.  Then  the  neighbors  he  had 
watched  over,  and  who  had  regarded 
him  as  a  demi-god,  load  the  captive  with 
insults.  For  it  is  the  inconsistency  of 
Victor  Hugo,  that  he  knows  human  na¬ 
ture  as  it  actually  is ;  although  he  cre- 
<iits  it  with  an  imaginary  perfection  of 
virtue  when  it  is  a  question  of  advancing 
his  favorite  theories.  There  is  much 
that  is  vigorously,  almost  morbidly,  sug¬ 
gestive  in  the  long  “  Epop6e  du  ver,” 
which  is  a  paean  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  worm  over  all  created  existences, 
And  reaches  its  characteristic  climax  in 
the  stanza — 

‘“La creation  triste  aux  entrailles profondes, 
Porte  deux  Tout-puissantt,  le  Dieu  qui  fait  les 
mondes, 

iLe  ver  qui  les  detruit.” 

The  descriptions  of  mountain  scenery 
in  “  Masferrer”  are  very  fine ;  and  Mas- 
ferrer  htmself,  a  beneficent  bandit,  rob¬ 
bing  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor, 
comes  in  as  a  most  picturesque  figure  in 


the  fore^ound.  He  sits  mending  his 
bow  in  his  cave  in  the  Pyrenean  forest, 
contemptuous  as  Welf  of  the  proposals 
of  the  robber-kings  who  sue  for  the 
alliance  of  the  formidable  freebooter. 
Admirably  spirited  is  the  song  of  the 
Reitres,  with  its  wild  scent  of  blood, 
lust,  and  rapine ;  and  the  sonorous 
jingle  of  the  ringing  refrain  to  the  clink 
of  gold  and  the  clatter  of  arms.  And 
by  way  of  contrast,  and  as  showing  the 
poet  in  his  gentlest  mood,  what  can  be 
more  tender  and  touching  than  his 
“  Petit  Paul  ”  ?  Victor  Hugo  adores 
children ;  witness  not  only  this  perfect 
little  piece,  but  scores  of  pictures  scat¬ 
tered  through  his  writings — notably  that 
one  in  the  ‘  Mis6rables,’  where  Valjean 
comes  in  quest  of  Cosette,  and  that 
other  in  ‘  Quatre-vingt-treize,’  of  the 
three  infants  in  the  tower  of  LaTourgue. 
Little  Paul  is  left  motherless  from  his 
birth  :  adopted  and  petted  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  he  becomes  the  tyrant  and  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  fond  old  man,  who  anticipates 
his  every  fancy.  But  the  old  man  dies, 
and  the  child  is  once  more  left  solitary 
at  the  age  of  three. 

“  L'aleuI,  parfoit,  se  sentant  las, 

Avail  dit — Paul,  je  vais  mourir.  Bi£nt&t 
h£las ! 

Tu  ne  le  verras  plus,  ton  pauvre  vieux  grand- 
p4re 

Qui  t’aimait. — Rien  n'eteint  cette  claire  lu- 
miftre, 

L’ignorance  ;  et  I’enfant,  plein  de  joie  et  dc 
chants, 

Continuait  de  rire.’* 

Paul  is  taken  to  his  father’s  house,  where 
his  stepmother  hates  and  maltreats  him. 
He  listens  to  the  caressing  language  with 
which  he  was  once  so  familiar,  but  now 
it  is  'addressed  to  his  baby  half-brother. 
His  prattle  is  silenced.  He  ceases  to 
weep.  Often  he  would  gaze  mournfully 
at  the  door.  They  missed  him  one  even¬ 
ing  and  sought  him  in  vain.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  they  found  him  at  rest  upon  the 
ground,  outside  the  grating  of  the  village 
cemetery. 

“  On  voyait  qu’il  avail  essayi  de  I'ouvrir. 

II  sentait  14  quelqu'un  pouvant  le  secourir; 

II  avail  appel4  dans  I’ombre  solilaire, 
Longiemps ;  puis  il  4iail  lotnb£  morl  sur  la 
lerre, 

A  quelques  pas  du  vieux  grand-p4re,  son 
ami. 

ayoHt  pu  T iveiller,  il  endormi.” 

Again  we  have  a  swift  change  in  the 
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strain,  as  in  the  ode  of  Timotheus  at 
Alexander’s  feast ;  and  we  are  in  the 
very  midst  of  Napoleon’s  campaigns,  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Eylau.  The 
hero  of  this  feat  of  arms,  we  are  told, 
was  an  uncle  of  the  poet’s ;  and  it  was  a 
double  good  fortune  to  him  to  find  such 
a  theme  in  his  own  family  annals.  The 
colonel  summons  the  Captain  Hugo,  and 
gives  him  the  curt  order,  “  Take  the 
whole  of  your  company  and  faites  vous 
tuer  in  the  cemetery.”  The  cemetery  is 
the  key  of  the  strategy  of  the  day,  and 
must  be  held  at  any  cost.  The  colonel 
says — 

“  La  mort  n’est  pas  loin.  Capitaine, 

J’aime  la  vie  ct  vivre  est  la  chose  certaine, 

Mais  rien  ne  sait  mourir  comme  les  bons 
vivants. 

Moi,  je  donne  mon  cceur,  mais  ma  peau,  je  le 
vends. 

Gloire  aux  belles  !  Trinquoiis.  Votre  poste 
est  le  pire. 

Car  notre  colonel  avait  le  mot  pour  rire.” 

Here,  though  the  scene  is  enveloped  in 
a  halo  of  poetical  fancies,  the  language 
is  blunt,  rough,  familiar,  and  almost  vul¬ 
gar.  The  soldiers  of  the  forlorn-hope 
lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  snowstorm,  that 
folds  them  in  heavy  shrouds  emblematic 
of  their  fate  on  the  morrow.  They  rise 
to  defend  the  churchyard  wrapped  in 
fog,  and  while  the  spectre-like  ranks  are 
thinned  by  the  shot  and  shell,  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  casualties  is  hidden  from  the 
survivors,  ^t  last  the  colonel  arrives  to 
relieve  them  towards  evening,  to  the 
shout  of  “  victory,”  from  the  men  who 
come  trooping  after  him. 

“  Par  qui  done  la  bataille  a-t-elle  gagn^e  ? 
Par  vous,  dit  il.  La  neige  £tait  dc  sang  bag- 
n6c. 

II  reprit ;  C’est  blen  vous,  Hugo?  C’est  votre 
voix? 

Oui — combien  de  vivants  etes-vous  ici? 
Trois.” 

The  ‘  Legend,’  which  is  really  grand, 
though  wild,  fantastic,  and  fragmentary, 
culminates  fittingly  in  the  “  Abime,” — 
an  audacious  flight  even  for  Victor 
Hugo.  The  dialogue  commenced  by 
man  the  creature,  carried  on  by  constel¬ 
lations,  comets,  and  the  Infinite,  is  closed 
in  a  single  line  by  the  Deity — 

“Je  n’aurais  qu’k  souffler,  ct  tout  serait  de 
rombre.” 

And  there  at  least  there  is  none  of  that 
questionable  tampering  with  a  subject 


that  ought  to  be  approached  reverentially 
or  not  at  all,  which  is  not  an  uncommon 
vice  of  Victor  Hugo’s  art ;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  he  explains  Napoleon’s 
catastrophe  at  Waterloo  in  three  words, 

“  II  gena  Dieu  !” 

But  it  is  time  we  passed  on  to  his 
novels,  for  we  should  be  led  too  far  aside 
were  we  tempted  to  advert  to  his  drama¬ 
tic  pieces.  ‘  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  ’  is 
the  first  of  those  that  really  made  him 
famous,  and  it  ran  rapidly  through  eight 
or  nine  editions.  That  it  should  have 
had  an  extraordinary  success  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  for  there  is  much  that  is  both 
beautiful  and  exciting  in  the  story ; 
while,  as  a  vivid  reproduction  of  the 
manners  of  a  most  picturesque  period 
of  history,  it  stands  altogether  unap¬ 
proached  in  French  fiction.  Victor 
Hugo  has  been  an  indefatigable,  if  not  a 
very  exact,  student  of  history.  He  has 
pushed  his  researches  in  its  quartiers 
perdus  as  in  its  more  commonly  trodden 
fields;  in  the;  palaces;  the  university, 
which  was  a  power  in  itself ;  in  cloisters 
and  taverns ;  in  the  cour  (Us  miracles ; 
and  in  the  dungeons  and  the  torture- 
chambers  of  Bastilles  and  chdteaux.  As 
Macaulay  remarked  of  Burke’s  studies 
on  Hindustan,  he  had  made  everything 
that  was  most  vague  to  other  people 
vivid  reality  for  himself.  His  lively 
imagination  fiying  lightly  back,  rebuilt 
old  Paris  and  repeopled  it ;  and  he 
threw  himself  so  entirely  into  the  life  of 
the  period,  that  you  felt  as  if  you  had 
been  carried  backwards  over  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half,  to  assist  at  the  events 
you  found  passing  around  you.  It  is 
only  a  pity  that  he  should  not  have  been 
content  to  tell  his  tale  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  own  historical  knowledge,  convey¬ 
ing  information  and  instruction  incident¬ 
ally.  But  that,  as  we  have  said  already, 
is  the  one  thing  he  cannot  do.  He  will 
digress,  and  he  must  pause  to  moralise. 
Now  he  comes  to  a  stand  on  the  parvis 
of  Notre  Dame,  before  the  superb  portal 
of  the  cathedral,  to  read  you  a  long  lec¬ 
ture  on  Gothic  architecture  apropos  to 
the  noble  structure  before  you.  It  is 
inevitable,  then,  that  when  he  is  in  the 
full  swing  of  his  eloquence  he  should 
launch  the  thunderbolts  of  his  wrath  on 
those  restorers  who  make  a  profession 
of  sacrilege.  He  drags  you  up  the  steps 
of  the  tewer  of  St.  Jacques  Boucherie  to 
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map  out  the  old  city  as  it  used  to  be ; 
or  he  stops  short  in  the  middle  of  an 
exciting  scene  of  disturbance  to  explain 
the  constitution  of  the  venerable  univer¬ 
sity.  All  that  is  most  interesting  and 
curious — infinitely  more  so  than  those 
philosophical  and  poetical  rhapsodies  in 
which  we  shrink  from  following  him  at 
the  best  of  times ;  but  then  its  legiti¬ 
mate  place  is  in  an  appendix,  or  in 
archaeological  notes  to  illustrate  the 
novel.  The  intense  individuality  of  the 
author  is  perpetually  asserting  itself ; 
he  is  himself  the  central  figure  in  every 
one  of  his  books ;  and  in  place  of  paying 
some  deference  to  the  recognised  rules 
of  his  art,  he  takes  us  drifting  hither  and 
thither  on  the  current  of  his  tastes  and 
his  fancies.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
fatal  mistake  artistically.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  novelist  ought  to  be  to 
sustain  the  interest,  apart  from  what  is 
popularly  known  as  sensation.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  that  interest  may  be  manifold — 
the  most  simple  story  of  the  feelings  of 
a  child,  or  the  disentanglement  of  a  net¬ 
work  of  mysteries  and  horrors.  And 
erratic  geniuses  of  the  intellectual  power 
of  Victor  Hugo  might  learn  profitable 
lessons  from  the  practice  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  artists  who  gain  their  livelihc^  in 
unsophisticated  societies  by  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  the  popular  taste.  Fancy  an 
oriental  story-teller  or  an  improznsatorf 
pulling  up  in  the  middle  of  a  flow  of 
imagination  while  his  excited  audience 
were  hanging  on  his  lips,  to  give  them 
his  ideas  on  things  in  general.  He 
would  learn  to  his  cost  that  he  was 
squandering  his  talents,  when  his  hearers 
melted  away  before  he  had  sent  round 
the  hat  or  the  turban. 

It  is  the  more  provoking  in  the  case 
of  Victor  Hugo,  that  he  has  most  of  the 
qualities  that  command  the  attention. 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  some 
of  his  scenes ;  nothing  more  subtly  effect¬ 
ive  than  many  of  his  studies  of  charac¬ 
ter.  In  his  gathering  in  the  great  hall 
of-  the  Palais  de  Justice,  we  are  trans¬ 
ported  bodily  into  the  middle  ages.  We 
are  made  to  mark  the  most  conspicuous 
signs  of  the  period  in  which  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI.  was  a  turning-point.  What 
passes  on  the  grand  estrade  under  the 
eyes  of  the  excited  populace  of  Paris,  as 
a  rfsumi  of  contemporary  history  is  a 
masterpiece.  The  magnificent  princes 


of  the  Church  and  the  great  feudatories 
of  the  Crown,  are  still  formidable  enough 
to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign, — w'itness  his  Eminence  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Bourbon,  who  appears  in  the 
pomp  of  his  rank  and  the  authority  of 
his  sacred  office.  But  the  people  begins 
to  be  conscious  of  its  strength ;  and  a 
far-seeing  prince  like  Louis,  who  smarts 
under  the  fretting  restraints  of  his  aristoc¬ 
racy,  has  been  cunningly  practising  the 
policy  of  playing  one  off  against  the 
other.  He  sees  and  welcomes  a  sign  of 
the  times,  when  Coppenole  the  shoe¬ 
maker  of  Ghent  is  sent  him  as  one  of 
the  Flemish  envoys,  —  a  formidable 
burgher,  who,  as  he  says  himself,  had  not 
only  seen  revolutions,  but  made  them. 
For  Louis  had  a  dangerous  courage  of 
his  own  ;  and  no  one,  not  excepting  Sir 
Walter  Scott  or  Michelet,  has  painted 
him  more  happily  than  Victor  Hugo.  It 
was  his  pleasure  to  fish  in  troubled  waters, 
for  though  the  perils  were  great,  the 
profits  might  be  incalculable.  Nothing 
can  well  be  more  true  to  his  nature,  as  we 
have  imagined  it,  than  the  Louis  XI.  of 
‘  Quentin  Durward  ’ — the  bonhomme  of 
Tours  who  has  the  provost-marshal  for 
his  gossip — the  wary  fpx,  who  for  once 
overreached  himself  when  he  ran  into 
the  lion’s  den  at  Peronne.  But  there  is 
a  finer  and  more  scientific  analysis  in 
the  Louis  of  *  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
there  is  an  almost  instinctive  perception 
of  each  shade  of  inconsistency  in  that 
strange  character ;  in  the  mingling  of 
timidity  with  inexorable  resolution  ;  in 
the  cold-blooded  cruelty  luridly  lighted 
up  by  fitful  gleams  of  goed-nature ;  in 
the  liberality  that  would  always  have 
value  for  its  money ;  in  the  systematic 
sacrifice  of  appearances  to  realities  ;  in 
the  seasonable  condescension  that  sought 
to  smooth  the  way  for  the  unbridled 
exercise  of  tyranny.  It  is  the  man  ail 
over  as  we  conceive  him,  when  we  see 
him  becoming  almost  the  sycophant  of 
his  physician,  whom  he  propitiates  with 
every  offering  that  covetousness  can 
crave ;  and  drawing  freely  on  the  treas¬ 
ures  he  has  amassed  by  his  crimes,  to 
conciliate  the  saints  and  his  mistress  the 
Virgin.  And  all  the  time,  his  astuteness 
is  on  the  alert  to  get  the  better  of  heav¬ 
en,  if  he  can  do  it  with  impunity.  We 
have  the  spirit  of  his  policy  in  the  events 
of  the  night  when  the  savage  hordes  of 
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the  truands  are  swarming  to  the  storm 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Louis  chances  to  be  in  Paris  for  the 
moment,  and  according  to  his  distrustful 
habit,  he  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Bastille.  Characteristically,  he  has 
welcomed  with  familiar  hospitality  the 
plebeian  delegates  of  the  Flemish  em¬ 
bassy,  and  he  has  his  barber,  Olivier  le 
Diable,  at  his  elbow.  Another  monarch 
in  Louis's  place  would  have  shrunk  from 
lifting  the  veil  that  covered  the  cruelties 
of  his  justice.  This  king  of  France,  on  the 
contrar)’,  shows  his  claws  out  of  policy. 
He  invites  his  foreign  visitors  to  accom* 
pany  him  on  a  round  of  the  dungeons. 
There  they  make  the  tour  of  one  of  his 
iron  cages,  and  its  inmate,  a  bishop  who 
had  once  been  a  favorite,  recognises  the 
presence  of  the  tyrant  and  pours  forth 
his  miserable  complaint.  Louis,  affect¬ 
ing  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  calmly  discusses 
the  cage-maker’s  bill. 

*“  Mercy,  sire  !  Is  it  not  enough  that  they 
have  given  all  mv  property  to  my  judges,  my 
plate  to  M.  de  Torcy,  my  books  to  Maltre 
Pierre  Doriolle,  my  tapestries  to  the  Govern¬ 
or  of  RouSillon  ?  I  am  innocent.  Here  are 
fourteen  years  that  I  shiver  in  this  iron  cage. 
Mercy,  sire  !  you  will  have  your  reward  in 
heaven.' 

‘“Maltre  Olivier/  said  the  king,  ‘the 
total  ?' 

“‘Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  livres, 
eight  sous,  three  deniers.’ 

“  ‘  Notre  Dame  ! '  exclaimed  the  king,  ‘  what 
an  exorbitant  cage  !  ’  ” 

The  lamentable  accents  had  iced  all 
who  were  present,  even  Olivier  himself.” 
The  decrepit  king  hobbles  up  the  stairs, 
.apparently  unconscious  of  what  had 
thrilled  everybody,  and  then  we  have 
the  second  scene  of  the  drama.  His 
“  gossip  Jacques”  bursts  in,  all  in  agita¬ 
tion,  to  tell  him  that  the  truands  of  Paris 
are  up,  and  are  delivering  a  formal  as¬ 
sault  on  the  fortress  of  the  bailli  of  his 
palace.  “  If  you  do  not  send  promptly 
to  his  help,  he  is  lost.”  “  Assuredly  we 
shall  send,”  says  the  king,  placidly ; 
”  but  it  w'ill  be  time  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  !  1  said  to-morrow,”  he  repeats  in 

a  tone  that  silences  the  terrified  official, 
who  has  continued  timidly  to  protest. 
And  then  as  he  looks  out  of  a  window, 
removing  his  cap,  “  Bon,  mon  peuple  ! 
bravement !  brise  ces  faux  seigneurs  !  fais 
les  besogne.  Sus  !  sus  !  pille-les,  pends- 
les,  saccage-les !  Ah,  vous  voulez  etre 


rois,  monseigneurs.”  Never  has  Louis 
been  seen  in  a  more  genial  humor,  when 
fresh  news  arrives,  to  be  followed  by  a 
fierce  revulsion.  It  is  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  that  the  truands  are  attack¬ 
ing,  and  not  his  Majesty’s  officer.  The 
king  turns  livid,  and  is  trembling  with 
rage.  “  What  ?  They  lay  siege  to  my 
good  mistress  in  her  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame?”  And  he  gives  his  orders  for 
the  onslaught  so  ferociously  that  the 
savage  Coppenole,  who  has  been  looking 
on  in  wonder,  whispers  to  his  comrade, 
“  Here  !  I  have  enough  of  this  king  who 
coughs !  I  have  seen  Charles  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  intoxicated ;  he  was  less  malig¬ 
nant  than  the  invalid  Lopis  XI. !” 

Maltre  Jacques,”  replied  Rym,  “  you 
see  that  the  wine  of  kings  is  less  cruel 
than  their  tisane.”  That  passage  seems 
to  us  to  show  Hugo  at  his  best  in  that 
particular  manner  of  work ;  nor  do  we 
know  any  professed  historian  w’ho  could 
have  written  a  chapter  more  comprehen¬ 
sively  suggestive. 

But  if  we  leave  King  Louis  in  his  Bas¬ 
tille  to  follow  the  author  among  the 
truands  of  the  Court  of  Miracles,  we 
find  him  even  more  entirely  in  his  ele¬ 
ment.  There  the  scum  of  Paris  are  in 
their  stronghold,  which  insures  them  all 
the  privileges  of  sanctuary,  since  it  can 
only  be  taken  by  deliberate  siege  or  car¬ 
ried  by  formal  assault.  We  have  a  ter¬ 
rible  picture  of  the  times — a  picture  in 
its  breadth  and  its  blunt  minuteness 
something  between  a  Dutch  piece  and 
a  Gustave  Dor^ — of  the  times  when  the 
privileged  classes  held  the  rascaille  in 
check  by  occasionally  making  atrocious 
examples ;  when  the  borders  of  so- 
called  respectable  society  were  beset  by 
gangs  of  desperate  outlaws,  whose  preca¬ 
rious  lives  were  so  full  of  wretchedness, 
that  the  gibbet,  the  dungeon,  or  even  the 
torture,  had  but  little  terror  for  them. 
Among  these  Victor  Hugo  can  indulge 
to  his  heart’s  content  in  the  graphic  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  grotesque  and  horrible. 
He  groups  together  with  revolting  effect 
the  most  repulsive  maladies  of  mind  and 
body ;  yet  whatever  flights  he  may  per¬ 
mit  to  his  fancy,  we  may  well  believe 
that  he  has  exaggerated  but  little ;  and 
it  is  immediately  against  that  back¬ 
ground  of  hideous  shadow  that  he  has 
thrown  the  bright  and  graceful  figure  of 
his  Esmeralda. 


4o8  victor 

Esmeralda,  like  his  Dea  in  ‘  L’Homme 
qui  rit,’  is  a  beautiful  embodiment  of 
his  idealistic  dreams  on  social  subjects. 
Engaging  as  she  is,  charming  his  readers 
by  seeming  enchantment  as  she  charmed 
the  penniless  poet  Gringoire,  the  gay 
Captain  Phoebus  de  ChSteaupers,  the 
grave  Canon  Claude  Frollo,  it  is  only  as 
an  after-thought  it  flashes  upon  us  that 
the  girl  is  a  brilliant  impossibility. 
Brought  up  by  reckless  Bohemians  who 
live  by  outrages  of  every  kind — who 
pride  themselves  in  the  shamelessness  of 
their  profligacy,  and  whose  talk  is  the 
foulest  obscenity — although  innocent  of 
all  principles  of  morality,  her  virgin  na¬ 
ture  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  she  remains 
pure,  and  even  refined,  in  the  midst  of 
that  loathsome  contamination.  Her  sole 
safeguard  beyond  her  instincts  is  her  be¬ 
lief  in  the  precious  amulet  her  mother 
has  hung  round  her  neck.  It  is  in  the 
sublimity  of  passionate  self-sacrifice  that 
she  decides  to  'give  herself  to  her  lover, 
since  she  knows  that  in  that  case  the 
charmed  amulet  must  lose  its  virtue. 
But  even  in  that  extremity  the  author 
saves  her  by  a  crime  that  comes  as  an 
interposition  of  Providence.  And  when 
the  secret  of  her  birth  is  disclosed  at  last, 
the  details  of  the  disclosure  would  have 
surprised  us,  with  ninety-nine  authors 
out  of  a  hundred.  With  Victor  Hugo  it 
is  natural  and  characteristic.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  delicacy  of  her  beauty  and 
graces,  Esmeralda  is  no  child  of  illus¬ 
trious  descent.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the 
dregs  of  the  people — the  offspring  of 
the  promiscuous  amours  of  a  peasant 
woman.  The  scene  where  the  lovely 
Bohemian  is  torn  from  the  arms  of  the 
miserable  mother,  who  has  just  recov¬ 
ered  her,  is  extraordinarily  moving  in 
its  exquisite  pathos.  The  way  she  be¬ 
trays  herself,  by  a  shriek  of  love,  to  the 
brutal  soldier  who  had  intended  her  for 
his  plaything,  is  admirably  dramatic. 
There  is  the  grandeur  of  passion  in 
action,  without  any  descent  to  melo¬ 
drama,  in  the  desperate  defence  of  the 
mother  behind  the  bars  of  her  cage, 
w'hen  even  the  relentless  soldiers  of  the 
provost-marshal  hold  back  half  in  sym¬ 
pathy  and  half  in  terror ;  while  her 
agonising  appeals  for  pity  are  so  heart¬ 
rending,  that  we  can  almost  give  credit 
to  that  climax  of  the  novelist’s  imagina¬ 
tion  when  he  makes  a  tear  twinkle  in  the 
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eye  of  the  stony-hearted  Tristan  I’Her- 
mite. 

Yet  Quasimodo,  the  horribly  deformed 
hunchback,  impresses  us  as  almost  a 
more  tender  conception ;  unquestion¬ 
ably  he  is  a  more  surprising  effort  of 
genius.  One’s  sympathies  go  out  na¬ 
turally  to  beauty  and  feminine  helpless¬ 
ness  ;  but  it  is  another  thing  altogether 
when  you  are  to  be  profoundly  interested 
in  a  monster  of  physical  deformity, 
whose  infirmities  make  him  the  mock  of 
the  vilest  of  the  vile.  Quasimodo’s  lot 
in  life  is  as  deplorable  as  can  well  be 
conceived  ;  and  a  saint  who  could  seek 
consolation  in  the  hopes  of  religion 
might  well  have  been  soured  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  received.  Deaf  from  his  birth, 
he  has  been  struck  dumb  by  the  clamor 
of  the  cathedral  bells.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  a  ray  of  light  should  throw 
a  glimmer  into  that  clouded  intellect ; 
everybody’s  hand  is  turned  against  him  ; 
and  whenever  he  quits  the  shelter  of  his 
church  he  is  mobt^d  as  an  outcast  from 
his  species.  No  wonder  he  detests  the 
world  that  is  so  cruel  to  him  !  ,  Yet  he 
shows  himself  susceptible  of  the  most 
passionate  gratitude,  and  has  an  almost 
morbidly  sensitive  nature  that  hungers 
for  sympathy  and  affection.  The  plain¬ 
tive  melancholy  in  the  eye  of  the 
poor  mute  would  have  betrayed  what 
was  passing  within  him,  had  any  one 
cared  to  regard.  But  even  when  he  is 
tied  to  the  pillory  and  scourged,  his 
grotesque  contortions,  in  his  helpless 
agonies,  only  provoke  shouts  of  hilarity. 
One  timely  deed  of  charity  by  the  soft¬ 
hearted  Esmeralda  makes  him  her  devot¬ 
ed 'slave  for  ever — and  her  involuntary 
executioner,  as  their  ill-fate  would  have  it. 
His  uncouth  love  for  her  is  productive 
of  nothing  but  exquisite  suffering  to  him, 
as  he  contrasts  his  hideous  form  with 
her  charms ;  and  his  “  marriage”  is 
worthy  of  his  blighted  life.  For  he  goes 
to  seek  his  mistress  in  the  vault  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold,  where  her  corpse 
has  been  cast  after  her  ignominious 
death ;  and  he  disappears  never  to  be 
heard  of  again,  till  her  skeleton  shall  be 
found  locked  in  his  mouldering  arms. 
Throughout,  the  destinies  of  the  hapless 
pair  have  been  most  ingeniously  inter¬ 
woven  ;  for  when  Esmeralda  was  stolen 
from  her  cradle,  it  was  this  hunchbacked 
outcast  who  was  left  in  her  place. 
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In  ‘  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,’  as  in  all 
the  author’s  books,  the  gloomy  and 
tragic  elements  predominate.  But  in 
‘  Notre  Dame  ’  not  a  soul  is  made  hap¬ 
py,  except  one  or  two  of  the  common¬ 
place  and  volatile  characters  who  figure 
in  the  secondary  parts.  The  Canon 
Frollo,  who  fills  much  of  the  space, 
closes  a  life  of  misplaced  ambition  and 
ill-regulated  passion  by  one  of  those 
strangely  horrible  deaths  which  it  is 
Hugo’s  delight  to  dwell  upon.  Yet  we 
can  recall  no  more  striking  fancy  of  the 
power  of  love  than  the  scene  where  he 
and  the  hunchback  look  down  together 
from  the  galleries  of  Notre  Dame  on  the 
execution  of  the  hapless  Esmeralda  in 
the  parvis.  Till  the  fair  Bohemian 
crossed  his  path,  Quasimodo  had  been 
the  faithful  slave  of  the  Canon,  who  had 
adopted  and  cared  for  him  in  his  aban¬ 
doned  infancy.  Now  he  suspects  his 
benefactor  of  being  concerned  in  her 
horrible  end  ;  he  sees  him  grin  a  ghastly 
smile  over  her  dying  agonies ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  murders  him  parenthentical- 
ly,  as  we  may  say,  relapsing  dreamily 
into  his  contemplation,  and  looking 
down  on  the  desperate  struggle  for  life, 
without  a  thought  for  anything  but  the 
figure  at  the  gibbet. 

But  the  ‘  Mis6rables  ’  is  even  more 
melancholy  than  ‘  Notre  Dame.’  It  is 
true  that  the  good  bishop  is  a  most 
pleasing  picture  of  a  life  of  superhuman 
benevolence,  sweetening  self-imposed 
privations,  and  anticipating  the  bliss  of 
Paradise  in  almost  perfect  serenity  on 
earth.  But  the  bishop  being  a  modern 
saint,  and  consequently  a  phenomenon, 
must  be  the  despair  rather  than  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  those  who  would  tread  in 
his  footsteps.  And  through  the  rest  of 
the  book,  as  its  name  implies,  we  are 
generally  with  the  sinful  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing.  Fair  flowers  like  Fantine  are  pluck¬ 
ed  and  cast  aside  w’heq.  they  fade. 
Even  Fantine’s  more  fortunate  child  has 
to  go  through  a  long  period  of  misery 
before  she  is  made  happy  with  Marius, 
and  then  their  future  is  left  in  doubt. 
Vicious  natures  like  those  of  the  Thenar- 
diers  are  traced  in  their  steady  deteriora¬ 
tion  :  men  like  Tholomyes,  who  have 
sown  their  wild  oats,  are,  perhaps,  none 
the  better  ofl  that  they  have  become  so 
eminently  respectable,  without  having 
learned  to  feel  remorse  for  the  sins  of 


their  youth.  We  have  a  sense  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  moving  towards  the  grave,  predes¬ 
tined  to  trials,  probations,  and  calami¬ 
ties  which  even  virtue  cannot  elude — of 
a  bustle  and  a  scramble  where  the  weak¬ 
er  go  down.  The  AvdyKt}  is  weighing 
upon  everybody,  while  impelling  them 
irresistibly  forw'ard.  Saddest  of  all  is 
the  fate  of  Jean  Valjean,  almost  as  de¬ 
serving,  of  the  aureole  of  glory  in  his 
way  as  his  benefactor  Monseigneur  Ma- 
gloire;  yet  more  conceivable  than  the 
bishop,  since  he  has  so  much  of  the  old 
Adam  in  him.  As  strong  in  mind  and 
in  will  as  in  body,  his  herculean  exer¬ 
tions  fail  to  save  him  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  single  inconsiderate  and  in¬ 
significant  action  committed  in  a  moment 
of  moral  frenzy.  There  is  the  dexterity 
of  genius  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
doubly  interested  in  this  victim  of  social 
circumstances,  wearing  himself  out  in 
so  noble  a  struggle  with  them.  For  he 
shines  in  the  lustre  of  the  light  reflected 
by  the  bishop  who  had  touched  his  heart 
by  something  like  a  miracle.  When  he 

made  his  tour  of  the  streets  of  D - , 

rejected  everywhere  till  welcomed  by 
Monseigneur,  he  was  far  more  callous 
to  good  than  Quasimodo,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  prostituted  his  natural  talents  to 
evil,  and  been  hardened  by  long  familiar¬ 
ity  with  crime.  Yet  when  treated  for 
the  first  time  like  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
those  seeds  of  good  that  had  hitherto  lain 
dormant,  quicken  instantaneously  in  the 
genial  warmth.  The  subsequent  strug¬ 
gles  are  but  natural.  He  admires  the 
bishop,  in  the  sense  of  wondering  at 
him,  and  carries  ofl  his  candlesticks  from 
force  of  habit — almost  as  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  is  caught  and  brought  back. 
Set  face  to  face  with  the  benefactor  he 
has  injured,  he  finds,  to  his  stupefaction, 
that  he  is  to  escape  the  punishment  that 
awaits  those  who  are  found  out.  The 
bishop,  by  what  Victor  Hugo  would  call 
a  sublime  stretch  of  the  conscience,  tells 
a  falsehood  and  screens  the  culprit. 
Valjean  leaves  the  episcopal  palace  the 
second  time  far  more  puzzled  than  be¬ 
fore.  New  moral  senses  are  being  born 
in  him,  and  his  reformation  is  being 
accomplished  in  paroxysms  and  convul¬ 
sions.  In  the  moment  when  he  is  strug¬ 
gling  between  good  and  evil,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  answerable  for  his  actions,  fatality 
sends  the  little  Savoyard  across  his  path. 
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He  robs  the  child  of  his  piece  of  money  : 
in  a  savage  impulse  he  immediately 
repents.  Eager  to  make  restitution,  he 
rises  and  shouts  for  the  child.  Alas  !  it 
is  too  late.  He  does  make  pecuniary 
restitution  to  salve  his  conscience,  but 
the  consequences  of  that  act  of  passing 
insanity  pursue  him  to  the  grave. 
Thenceforth  we  see  him  in  the  triple 
aspect  of  the  hero,  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  skulking  criminal.  All  his 
patient  perseverance  in  well-doing  only 
prepares  refinements  of  torture  for  him. 
The  spectre  of  unreconciled  justice  pur¬ 
sues  him  in  the  shape  of  the  austere 
Javert.  He  has  to  hide  his  identity 
under  an  anonym :  he  is  compelled  to 
be  a  hypocrite  in  spite  of  his  honorable 
and  truthful  instincts.  Nay,  when  he  is 
trapped  into  a  guet-hpens,  he  has  to  elude 
the  police  like  the  malefactors  who  have 
outraged  him.  It  is  his  fate,  besides,  to 
lend  himself  to  the  vilest  misconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  treated  with  ingratitude 
or  indifference  by  those  he  has  served 
or  cherished.  This  benefactor  of  his 
s|>ecies  remains  an  object  of  compassion 
through  the  whole  of  an  exemplary 
career ;  and  his  end  would  be  as  melan¬ 
choly  as  anything  in  the  range  of  fiction, 
were  it  not  for  our  firm  conviction  that 
he  has  e.amed  his  reward  elsewhere. 

For  in  the  story  of  Valjean,  and  in  the 
influence  exerted  on  him  by  the  bishop, 
Victor  Hugo  has  done  justice  to  the 
power  of  religion — to  the  power  of  reli¬ 
gion  as  distinct  from  the  systems  of 
priestcraft.  We  recognise  the  writer’s 
ingrained  prejudices,  even  in  the  engag¬ 
ing  picture  he  has  made  of  Magloire. 
He  represents  him  as  a  brilliant  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  common  run  of  the  clergy. 
This  eccentric  Monseigneur  perpetuates 
the  true  traditions  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
apostles,  and  practises  in  the  France  of 
the  nineteenth  century  those  primitive 
virtues  that  were  possible  in  the  Pales¬ 
tine  of  the  Christian  era.  In  fact,  the 
glorification  of  the  bishop  is  a  satire  on 
the  modern  Church.  Yet  although  there 
is  an  injustice  in  it  which  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive,  at  the  same  time  there  are 
moral  lessons  which  are  well  worth  lay¬ 
ing  to  heart.  It  is  useful  sometimes  to 
set  up  for  contemplation  ideals  which 
are  practically  unattainable.  And  Val- 
jean's  deathbed  scene  is  made  singularly 
beautiful,  when  the  friend  whose  Chris¬ 


tianity  has  been  his  beacon  through  life, 
throws  brighter  rays  of  comfort  on  the 
close  of  his  gloomy  career,  and  when  the . 
presence  of  that  beautiful  spirit  gives 
him  assurance  of  his  welcome  into  Para¬ 
dise. 

**  ‘  Will  you  have  a  priest?  ’  they  asked  him. 

**  *  I  have  one,’  replied  Jean  Valjean.  And 
with  his  finger, he  seemed  to  designate  a  point 
above  his  head,  where  you  would  have  said 
he  saw  some  one. 

“  Is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  the  bishop  was 
present  at  this  deathbed  ?'* 

To  the  last  the  ruling  spirit  of  self- 
abnegation  and  of  practical  beneficence 
is  strong  in  the  convict  and  outlaw.  Far 
from  having  a  thought  of  reproach  for 
the  adopted  daughter  who  had  neglected 
him,  he  is  ineffably  grateful  for  her  tardy 
caresses ;  and  knowing  that  he  lies  on 
the  threshold  of  eternity,  he  spends  his 
failing  breath  in  assuring  her  husband 
that  the  fortune  of  Cosette  has  been 
honestly  come  by.  Familiar  as  we  have 
been  made  with  his  practical  goodness, 
there  is  nothing  incongruous  or  unsea¬ 
sonable  in  his  going  into  a  variety  of  tri¬ 
vial  details  as  to  the  trade  secrets  of  the 
manufacture  of  his  specialty ;  since  the 
communication  of  these  secrets  may  in¬ 
crease  the  wealth  and  the  happiness  of 
the  beings  whose  welfare  he  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  his  own. 

In  the  episode  of  Fantine,  which  is  in 
a  measure  irrelevant,  although  far  less 
so  than  many  of  the  others,  there  is  that 
tenderness  for  faults  in  a  manner  invol¬ 
untary,  which  it  is  Hugo’s  habit  to  carry 
to  excess.  Fantine’s  is  the  common 
story — a  beautiful  and  thoughtless  girl 
betrayed  and  abandoned.  But  her  feel¬ 
ings  are  more  earnest  than  those  of  most 
women,  and  maternity  makes  her  devo¬ 
tion  almost  divine.  Like  Jean  Valjean, 
in  whose  employment  she  is,  she  is  terribly 
punished  for  her  lapse  from  virtue. 
The  discovery  of  her  early  frailty  de¬ 
prives  her  of  her  hardly-earned  bread. 
She  could  live  herself  on  little  ;  but  she 
has  to  provide  for  the  comforts  of  her 
child,  whom  she  has  put  en  pension  with 
harpies.  As  she  says  herself,  when  she 
has  been  driven  back  to  sin,  “  Moi, 
j’avais  ma  petite  Cosette ;  j’ai  bien  ^t6 
forcee  de  devenir  une  mauvaise  femme.” 
Finally,  the  motherly  feelings  that  have 
been  intensified  by  distance  and  absence, 
nearly  madden  her  when  she  receives  the 
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message  that  her  child  must  die  if  she 
does  not  send  forty  francs  for  medicines. 
In  her  despairing  embarrassment,  the  den¬ 
tist  tempts  her  to  sell  him  her  beautiful 
teeth.  This  woman,  who  was  so  vain  of 
her  beauty,  submits  herself  thankfully  to 
the  horrible  operation.  Her  landlady, 
who  has  been  in  the  secret  of  her  anxie¬ 
ties,  comes  into  her  room  next  morning. 

“  ‘  Jesus  !  ’  exclaimed  Marguerite  ;  ‘  what  is 
the  matter  with  you,  Fantine?’ 

“  '  Nothing,’  replied  Fantine.  ‘  On  the  con> 
trary,  my  child  will  not  die  of  this  frightful 
malady  for  want  of  help.  I  am  happy.’ 

"In  saying  it  she  showed  the  old  maid  a 
couple  of  napoleons  that  sparkled  on  the  table. 

"*  Ah,  Jesus  Dieu  !  ’  exclaimed  Marguerite, 
‘  but  it  is  a  fortune.  Where  have  you  got 
these  louis  d’or?’ 

I  have  got  them,’  said  Fantine. 

"  At  the  same  time  she  smiled.  The  can¬ 
dle  threw  its  light  in  her  face.  It  was  a  bleed¬ 
ing  smile.  A  reddish  saliva  stained  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  her  lips,  and  she  had  a  black  hole  in 
her  mouth.  Her  front  teeth  had  been  drawn.’’ 

Probably  an  English  writer  would 
have  preferred  to  indicate  the  effect  of 
the  opteration,  rather  than  to  express  it. 
But  this  passage  in  the  life  of  the 
wretched  mother  indicates  her  prolonged 
sufferings  and  the  depth  of  her  feelings 
more  strongly  than  pages  of  sentimental 
expatiation. 

And  as  he  can  probe  the  saddest 
recesses  of  a  woman’s  heart,  so  Victor 
Hugo  takes  a  wonderful  delight  in  his 
rosy-colored  sketches  of  childhood,  and 
in  entering  into  children’s  feelings ;  al¬ 
though  delight,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  the 
word  to  use,  since  he  never  goes  more 
earnestly  or  sympathetically  to  work 
than  when  he  is  stirring  us  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  childhood  in  suffering.  We 
have  adverted  already,  as  we  shall  refer 
again,  to  the  “  children  of  the  regiment,” 
in  ‘  Quatre-vingt-treize ;’  but  perhaps 
the  gem  of  his  plaintive  descriptions  in 
that  way,  is  when  Valjean  goes  after 
Fantine’s  child,  and  rescues  the  little  one 
from  the  brutalities  of  the  Thenardiers. 
The  infant  scarcely  complains,  because 
she  has  been  led  to  hope  for  so  little ; 
but  her  infantile  prattle,  out  of  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  her  heart,  is  the  more  naturally 
navrant  on  that  account.  She  hardly 
envies  the  more  fortunate  liemoiselles  of 
her  cruel  mistress  and  nurse,  though 
their  happiness  makes  her  more  sensible 
of  her  own  isolation.  ”  .\nd  you,  what 
do  you  do  V'  Valjean  asks,  when  he  has 


come  upon  the  ragged  child  in  the  twi¬ 
light,  when  she  had  been  sent  to  the 
wood  to  fetch  water  in  mortal  terror. 

“  ‘  I — I  work.’ 

“  ‘  All  the  day?’ 

"The  child  lifted  her  great  eyes,  with  the 
tear  in  them  that  one  did  not  see  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  answered  softly — 

"  ‘  Yes,  sir.’ 

“  She  went  on  after  an  interval  of  silence — 

“  *  Sometimes,  when  I  have  done  my  work, 
and  when  they  let  me,  I  amuse  myself.’ 

“  ‘  How  do  you  amuse  yourself?’ 

‘“As  I  can.  They  leave  me  to  myself. 
Rut  I  have  not  many  playthings.  ’Ponine  and 
’Zelma  won’t  let  me  play  with  their  dolls.  I 
have  only  a  little  sabre  of  lead,  no  longer  than 
that.’ 

“  The  child  showed  her  little  finger. 

And  which  doesn’t  cut?’ 

"  *  SI,  monsieur,’  said  the  child.  ‘  It  can 
cut  the  salad  and  the  heads  oiT  flies.’  ’’ 

Nor  can  anything,  to  our  fancy,  be 
more  brightly  humorous  than  the  chatter 
of  Eponine  and  Azelma.  As  yet,  at 
least,  it  is  very  much  the  fault  of  their 
parents’  example  that  they  behave  so 
unkindly  to  the  little  Cosette.  “  C’etait 
pour  elles  comme  le  chien.”  They  were 
merely  thoughtless,  and,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  had  all  the  thoughtless 
graces  of  childhood.  They  are  playing 
with  the  cat,  which  they  have  dressed  up 
in  colored  rags. 

“See,  my  sister,  this  doll  here  is  more 
amusing  than  the  other.  It  kicks,  it  cries,  it 
is  warm.  See,  my  sister,  come  and  play  with 
it.  It  would  be  my  little  girl.  I  should  be  a 
lady.  I  should  come  to  call  on  you,  and  you 
would  look  at  it.  By-and-by,  you  would  see 
its  moustaches,  and  that  would  surprise  you. 
And  then  you  would  see  its  ears,' and  then  its 
tail,  and  that  would  surprise  you.  And  you 
would  say  to  me,  ‘  Ah,  roon  Dieu  !  ’  and  I 
should  say  to  you, ‘Yes,  ma’am,  it’s  a  little 
girl  I  have  like  that — Les  petites  fillcs  sont 
comme  5a  &  present.’  ” 

Anything  of  the  kind  must  lose  by 
translation ;  but  it  seems  to  us  no  slight 
proof  of  the  versatility  of  the  author  of 
‘  Les  derniers  Jours  d’un  Condamnd  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Legende  des  Sifecles,’  that  he 
can  unbend  to  trifling  like  that.  It 
would  be  infinitely  amusing,  too,  were  it 
not  so  pathetic,  the  'episode  where  Gav- 
roche  regales  his  little  protigis  at  the 
baker’s,  and  then  proceeds  to  welcome 
them  to  the  hospitality  of  his  elephant, 
stripping  himself  in  the  meantime  of  his 
warm  cravat,  to  throw  it  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  shivering  little  beggar-girl. 
But  through  the  whole  of  the  book  you 
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are  always  coining  on  the  most  delicate 
incidents  and  touches,  in  every  variety 
of  style.  The  pity  is,  that  it  would  ob¬ 
viously  have  gained  so  much  by  judi¬ 
cious  retrenchment.  The  inimitable 
Gavroche  himself  is  almost  an  excre¬ 
scence  cn  its  scheme ;  and  considering 
that  he  illustrates  so  admirably  the 
gaminerie  in  flesh  and  blood,  we  could 
very  well  have  spared  the  physiological 
chapters  on  the  gamin.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo,  although  a  masterpiece  of 
French  imagination,  is  still  more  abso¬ 
lutely  out  of  place ;  and  as  for  the  rhap¬ 
sodies  over  the  fable  of  Cambronne,  it  is 
simply  a  farrago  of  patriotic  nonsense, 
with  a  strong  point  of  coarseness.  11 1'a 
sans  dire  that  in  a  Action  dealing  pro¬ 
fessedly  with  social  sores,  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  minor  disquisitions  that  read 
like  the  flights  of  cn  inspired  monoma¬ 
niac.  But,  as  we  have  remarked  already, 
and  as  we  may  repeat  again  and  again, 
we  must  accept  the  author  with  his  crot¬ 
chets  as  with  his  beauties ;  and  the 
‘  Mis^rables,’  on  the  whole,  is  such  a 
w'ork  as  no  other  modern  novelist  could 
have  written. 

When  Victor  Hugo  was  proscribed  in 
Paris,  he  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  As  a  Frenchman  and  politician, 
he  felt  deeply  and  expressed  himself 
bitterly ;  but  it  says  much  for  the  kindly 
nature  of  the  man,  that  he  should  have 
adapted  himself  so  easily  to  his  altered 
circumstances.  In  place  of  being  flat¬ 
tered  and  feted,  surrounded  by  troops 
of  admiring  friends,  and  mobbed  by 
petitioners  and  flatterers,  he  lived  in  the 
picturesque  retirement  of  Guernsey,  a 
passive  spectator  of  the  policy  he  exe¬ 
crated.  But  art  gained,  though  the  artist 
suffered.  He  fell  back  upon  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  his  primitive  neighbors  ;  he 
entertained  himself  with  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  peasants  and  flshermen — 
superstitions  with  which  we  may  suspect 
that  the  poet  was  not  altogether  destitute 
of  sympathy.  He  gratifled  his  anti¬ 
quarian  tastes  by  researches  into  the 
records  and  ancient  customs  of  those 
fragments  of  medieval  Normandy.  He 
studied  the  rocks,  the  reefs,  the  currents, 
and  the  “  races”  of  those  dangerous  seas, 
until  apparently  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  certiflcate  as  flrst-class  pilot.  He 
examined  the  forms  of  life  that  All  them, 
with  the  weeds  that  float  upon  their 


waves,  and  are  tossed  up  on  the  shores ; 
and* he  let  his  imagination  dive  into 
their  depths  and  disport  itself  in  their 
submarine  caverns.  The  result  was  the 
‘  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,’  a  novel  that  is 
strangely  compact  and  condensed,  since 
it  is  actually  contained  in  three  great 
volumes,  while  it  conAnes  itself  to  the 
fortunes  of  some  half-dozen  people. 

In  this  case  the  hero  is  unfortunate  as 
usual,  but  at  least  a  couple  of  persons 
are  made  happy.  Poor  Gilliatt  was  even 
more  unlucky  than  Quasimodo,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  keener  sensibility,  had 
cherished  ardent  hopes,  and  came  very 
nearly  touching  the  blessing  he  had  toil¬ 
ed  for.  He  w-as  looked  upon  with  an 
evil  eye  because  he  had  more  intelligence 
than  those  about  him ;  and  might  have 
been  burned  for  a  sorcerer  had  he  lived 
some  centuries  before,  because  he 
chanced  to  have  a  lender  heart,  and  was 
addicted  to  kindly  actions.  In  the 
pages  in  which  Victor  Hugo  explains 
the  reasons  of  the  aversion  in  which 
Gilliatt  was  held,  we  have  excellent  spe¬ 
cimens  of  his  dry  irony.  You  might 
fancy  you  were  listening  to  some  supe¬ 
rior  native  who  was  slightly  ashamed  of 
the  prejudices  he  shared.  We  take  a 
passage  or  two  at  random. 

“  At  a  census  taken  in  the  island,  when 
questioned  as  to  his  profession,  he  had  answer¬ 
ed, — ^  fisherman,  when  there  are  fish  to  catch — 
mettez-vous  4  la  place  des  gens,  on  n'aime 
pas  ces  r^ponses-li.' " 


**  Gilliatt,  not  without  good  reasons,  lived 
in  the  odor  of  sorcery.  In  a  storm  at  mid¬ 
night  Gilliatt  was  at  sea  in  his  boat  on  the 
side  of  La  -Sommeilleuse ;  they  heard  him 
ask — 

*•  ‘  Is  there  room  to  pass  ?  ’ 

“  A  voice  cried  from  the  height  of  the  rocks 
—  Voire  I  hardi  !  ' 

**  To  whom  was  he  speaking,  if  not  to  some, 
body  who  answered?  That  seems  to  us  a 
proof.” 


“  Highly  respectable  people,  and  absolutely 
worthy  of  credit,  affirmed  that  near  the  stones 
they  had  seen  Gilliatt  conversing  with  a  frog. 
Now  there  were  no  frogs  in  Guernsey ;  Jersey 
had  all  the  frogs  and  Guernsey  all  the  snakes. 
That  frog  must  have  swum  across  from  Jersey 
to  talk  to  Gilliatt.  The  conversation  was  ami¬ 
cable. 

“  These  facts  were  in  evidence ;  and  the 
proof  is  that  the  three  stones  are  there  still. 
People  who  doubt  may  go  and  see  them  ; 
and  besides,  not  far  off,  there  is  a  house  in 
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which  you  may  read  this  inscription  :  ‘  March* 
and  en  b^tail  mort  et  vivant,  vieux  cordage, 
fer,  os  et  chiques,  est  prompt  dans  son  paie- 
ment  et  dans  son  attention.’ 

“  II  faudrait  £tre  de  mauvaise  foi  pour  con- 
tester  la  presence  de  ces  pierres  et  I’existence 
de  cette  maison.  Tout  celanuisait  HGilliatt." 

Occasionally  the  French  would  lose 
its  point  of  droll  simplicity  by  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  translation.  Moreover,  this 
Gilliatt  had  actually  been  guilty  of  such 
acts  of  malice  as  taking  a  brood  of  young 
birds  from  a  boy  and  restoring  them  to 
the  nest  that  had  been  robbed,  to  the 
relief  of  the  agonised  mother.  “  But  he 
had  a  weakness  for  birds ;  it  is  a  sign  by 
which  one  generally  recognises  the  magi¬ 
cians  !”  Gilliatt  had  the  seeming  good 
fortune  to  have  a  grand  opportunity  of 
winning  the  favor  of  Mess  Thierry,  the 
great  man  of  the  place ;  to  whom  he  was 
recommended  besides  by  his  athletic 
frame  and  dauntless  seamanship.  And 
it  appeared  for  a  moment  as  if  he  had 
pleased  the  fancy  of  the  fair  D^ruchette, 
the  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of 
Thierry.  Thence  the  labor  of  Her¬ 
cules  he  undertook,  when  he  went  out 
to  save  the  engine  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Durande,  with  the  hand  of  D6ru- 
chette  for  the  recompense  of  success. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  most  of 
Hugo's  romances  love  plays  a  secondary 
part — in  ‘  Quatre-vingt-treize  ’  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  it — and  that  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  so  far  as  we  remember,  the  male 
lover  is  made  the  superior  being.  To 
his  women  he  freely  assigns  all  the  graces 
of  person  and  manner  :  they  are  winning 
and  beautiful,  and  often  kind-hearted ; 
possibly,  even,  like  Fantine  and  her 
daughter,  they  are  capable  of  ardent 
affection.  But  more  frequently  they  are 
volatile  and  shallow ;  they  have  rarely 
the  quick  perceptive  sympathies  that  re¬ 
spond  to  nobility  of  nature  and  intellect. 
Dramatically,  we  should  say  that  D6ru- 
chette  should  have  recognised  the  man 
in  Gilliatt  through  the  rough  husk  he 
could  have  easily  rid  himself  of ;  that  in 
place  of  being  shocked  and  repelled  by 
his  squalid  aspect,  when  he  comes  back 
from  his  fierce  battle  with  the  elements, 
which  he  had  been  waging  for  weary 
weeks  for  her  sake,  she  should  have  only 
seen  the  hero,  and  been  softened  by  the 
proofs  of  his  passion.  But  in  spite  of 
her  beauty  and  engaging  ways,  she  is 
but  a  very  commonplace  female  after 
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all,  and  Victor  Hugo  deliberately  in¬ 
tended  to  make  her  so.  Looking  at  her 
in  that  light,  there  was  nothing  unna¬ 
tural  in  her  being  fascinated  by  the 
position  and  the  soft  raiment  of  the  sin¬ 
gularly  uninteresting  clergyman  she  pre¬ 
fers.  This  story,  too,  like  all  the  others, 
was  predestined  to  the  saddest  of  ends. 

It  was  necessary  to  show  that  Gilliatt 's 
mind  and  will  were  cast  in  a  mould  as 
heroic  as  his  body.  We  are  meant  to 
measure  the  absorbing  power  of  his  pas¬ 
sion  by  his  almost  superhuman  exertions 
over  the  wreck,  and  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  fatigue  and’the  ravages 
of  disease  in  all  the  extremities  of  thirst 
and  hunger.  Through  days  and  nights 
of  solitary  and  dreary  exposure,  he  had 
been  borne  up  by  a  single  hope,  and 
cheered  by  a  delightful  dream.  He 
came  back  to  disillusion  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  we  can  realise  something  of 
the  depths  of  despair  to  which  he  fell  in 
the  revulsion  of  his  feelings.  Deru- 
chette,  in  her  selfishness,  has  scarcely  a 
thought  for  him ;  yet  his  strength  of 
self-abnegation  never  fails  him  for  an 
instant,  when  there  is  anything  to  be 
done  to  help  her  to  happiness.  It  is  he 
who  almost  forces  her  into  the  arms  of 
the  man  she  has  preferred.  It  is  he 
who  promises  to  smooth  any  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  who  has  the  courage  to  attend 
to  the  most  trivial  and  commonplace  de¬ 
tails  of  her  elopement.  Finally,  when 
he  has  seen  her  fairly  on  her  way,  repos¬ 
ing  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  who  has 
robbed  him  of  her,  he  resigns  himself  in 
passive  abstraction  to  the  mounting  tide, 
and  dies  in  the  sea  that  has  been  his 
cradle  and  his  home. 

But  as  to  that  crowning  act  of  Gil- 
liatt’s,  we  must  differ  from  Victor  Hugo. 
He  intends  the  placid  suicide  to  be  the 
appropriate  climax  to  a  brave  career. 
We  have  been  taught  to  think  self-mur¬ 
der  cowardly — a  shirking  of  duty,  and 
a  shrinking  from  pain.  With  Victor 
Hugo  it  is  the  bravest  and  the  wisest 
characters  who  undertake  to  decide  for 
themselves  when  they  shall  shuffle  off 
this  mortal  coil.  That  poor  Quasimodo, 
who  never  had  much  to  live  for,  should 
have  sought  for  his  rest  in  the  vaults  of 
Montfaucon  is  nothing  surprising.  But 
the  stem  Javert,  in  the  ‘  Miserables,’ 
condemns  himself  to  death  for  derelic¬ 
tion  of  duty.  Gwynplaine,  in '  L’Homme 
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qui  rit,’  removes  himself  out  of  the  world 
when  he  suspects  that,  like  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge,  he  “  had  better  be  a  riddance 
and  Cimourdain,  in  *  Quatre-vingt- 
treize,’  the  type  of  inflexible  principles, 
levels  his  pistol  at  his  own  head  while 
the  firing-party  is  disposing  of  his  pupil. 
In  that  respect,  Hugo  has  the  morals 
and  the  notions  of  a  pagan.  He  does 
not  believe  life  to  be  a  trust,  which  we 
are  bound  to  make  the  best  of  until  we 
are  relieved  from  it ;  but  a  chance  prop¬ 
erty  with  which  we  may  play  fast  and 
loose,  according  as  the  luck  runs  with  us 
or  against  us. 

It  is  in  his  ‘  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  ’ 
that  his  descriptions  of  nature  are  most 
attractive.  Generally  speaking,  although 
it  may  sound  hypercritical  to  say  so,  he 
throws  too  much  of  his  poetry  into 
them.  There  is  a  lack  of  simplicity, 
and  consequently  of  fidelity,  in  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  his  rapturous  admiration. 
You  feel  yourself  less  in  the  presence  of 
fields  and  foliage,  of  rock  and  plain,  than 
before  some  elaborate  drop-scene  in  a 
theatre,  painted  by  an  inspired  master 
of  the  brush.  But  in  the  natural  aquaria 
of!  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
merged  transparencies  of  the  surging 
waves,  with  the  reflections  of  trembling 
lights,  Victor  Hugo  is  at  home  as  no 
other  man  could  be.  His  effects  are 
heightened  by  the  luxury  of  metaphors, 
which  he  uses  so  well,  and  too  often 
abuses.  Take  the  cave  into  which  Gil- 
liatt  plunged ;  the  den  of  the  terrible 
pieuvre,  w'hich  was  to  succumb  later  to 
his  prowess. 

“It  is  by  'this  submerged  portal  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  open  sea  entered  the  cavern  : 
marvellous  light  given  by  absorption. 

“This  brilliancy  diffused  itself  under  the 
cavern  like  a  broad  fan,  and  reflected  itself  on 
the  rocks.  Its  rectilinear  rays,  cut  out  in  long, 
straight  strips  upon  the  opacity  of  the  bottom, 
growing  lighter  and  darker  from  one  broken 
angle  to  another,  resembled  the  interposition 
of  sheets  of  glass.  There  was  light  in  the 
cave,  but  a  mysterious  light.  You  might 
fancy  you  had  made  a  stride  into  another 
planet.  The  light  was  an  enigma ;  ]rou  might 
have  said  it  was  the  purple  glare  from  the 
pupil  of  a  sphinx.  The  cave  represented  the 
interior  of  an  enormous  and  splendid  death's- 
head  ;  the  vault  was  the  brain,  and  the  arch 
the  mouth,  but  the  eyeballs  were  wanting. 
This  mouth,  swallowing  and  giving  up  again 
the  flow  and  the  ebb,  yawning  in  the  face  of 
the  exterior  sunshine,  drank  in  the  light  and 
belched  out  bitterness.  There  are  beings,  in¬ 
telligent  and  malignant,  who  resemble  that. 


The  rays  of  the  sunshine,  in  passing  through  this 
porch,  obstructed  by  the  glassy  density  of  the 
sea-water,  became  green  as  a  beam  from  Al- 
debaran.  The  water,  all  filled  with  this  moist¬ 
ened  light,  had  the  appearance  of  molten  eme¬ 
rald.  A  shade  of  ^aqua-marine  of  inconceiva¬ 
ble  delicacy,  tinged  the  whole  of  the  cavern. 
The  ^-ault,  with  lobes  almost  cerebral,  and  its 
sinuous  ramifications  like  the  blossoming  of 
the  nerves,  showed  a  soft  reflection  of  the 
chrysoprase.  The  watering  {moires)  of  the 
flo<^,  washing  against  the  ceiling,  was  in  end¬ 
less  course  of  decomposition  and  recomposi¬ 
tion,  enlarging  and  contracting  the  golden 
meshes  in  the  movements  of  a  mysterious 
dance.  A  spectral  impression  disengaged  it¬ 
self  :  the  mind  might  ask  what  was  the  prey 
or  the  joyous  purpose  of  waiting  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  network  of  living  fire.  From  the  re¬ 
liefs  of  the  vault,  and  the  asperities  of  the 
rock,  streamed  long  and  delicate  growths  of 
vegetation,  probably  knitting  their  roots  be¬ 
yond  the  granite,  in  some  lap  of  the  upper 
water,  and  letting  fall,  one  by  one,  from  their 
extremities  a  drop  of  water — a  pearl.  These 
pearls  dropped  into  the  abyss  with  a  soft, 
sweet  sound.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  inex¬ 
pressible.  One  could  fancy  nothing  more 
charming,  or  happen  upon  anything  more 
sombre. 

“  C’£tait  on  ne  salt  quel  palais  de  la  mort, 
contente.” 

If  any  one  is  disappointed  with  the 
translation,  we  entreat  him  to  refer  to 
the  original.  We  find  Victor  Hugo  one 
of  the  most  untranslatable  of  authors. 
To  do  bare  justice  to  his  imagination, 
you  must  stick  by  a  literal  rendering ; 
and  when  you  have  rendered  him  literal¬ 
ly  into  bald  English,  you  can  only  feel 
remorseful  over  the  injustice  you  have 
done  him. 

With  ‘  L’Homme  qui  rit  ’  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  be  brief.  To  our  mind,  it 
falls  far  below  all  his  later  romances ; 
and  had  he  not  recovered  himself  so 
brilliantly  in  the  one  that  followed  it, 
we  should  have  said  it  marked  a  me¬ 
lancholy  decline  in  his  powers.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  England — in  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  Queen  Anne’s  time, — and  he 
seems  always  to  lose  his  head  and 
strength  when  he  takes  his  readers  with 
him  to  English  soil.  The  far-fetched 
idea  is  ^ually  repulsive  and  fantastic. 
The  face’  of  the  laughing  hero  has  been 
cut  into  its  perpetual  grin  by  one  of 
those  wandering  gangs  of  Comprachicos, 
who,  as  we  are  informed,  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  mangling  infants,  that  the  hideous 
eccentricity  might  have  its  price  with  the 
depraved  fancies  of  the  wealthy.  The 
work  is  a  burst  of  bitter  satire  and  fierce 
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invective  against  the  English  aristocracy. 
And  if  you  took  the  story  au  pied  du  let- 
tre,  and  admitted  all  the  assertions  and 
assumptions  of  the  author,  no  doubt  you 
would  be  sufficiently  impressed.  Possi¬ 
bly  his  countrymen  may  think  it  a  power¬ 
ful  novH ;  but  to  an  Englishman  it  is 
ludicrous.  You  know  that  the  eloquently 
imaginative  author  invents  the  texts  he 
has  determined  to  preach  upon.  You 
see  that  his  fancy  has  freely  colored 
most  of  the  facts  he  has  not  invented. 
You  see  that  the  personages  he  elabo¬ 
rates  in  such  circumstantial  detail,  are 
sheer  impossibilities.  The  very  names 
he  christens  them  by  wantonly  shock 
your  sense  of  the  conceivable.  Even  in 
the  free-and-easy  rigime  of  Charles  II., 
profligacy  was  forced  to  pay  some  tri¬ 
bute  to  decency ;  and  “  the  Duchess 
Josiane,”  though  the  illegitimate  sister  of 
the  Queen,  would  very  speedily  have 
been  banished  to  Coventry.  Lord  David 
Dirry-Moir  is  rather  more  extravagant 
as  a  man  than  the  Duchess  Josiane  as  a 
woman.  The  ressemblance  of  the  story 
as  a  reproduction  of  English  life  is 
summed  up  in  the  sobriquet  his  lordship 
rejoiced  in — Tom-Jim-Jack. 

One  is  inclined  to  smile  or  laugh, 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last;  and 
among  the  choicest  caricatures  in  it, 
nothing  can  well  be  more  droll  than  the 
account  of  the  boxing-match.  For  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  is  by  no  means  free  from  the 
foible  of  his  less  gifted  and  less  inform¬ 
ed  countrymen ;  and  when  he  has  a 
glimmer  of  an  idea  on  an  unfamiliar  sub¬ 
ject,  he  discusses  that  subject  with  a 
solemn  self-satisfaction  which  leaves 
nothing  to  desire.  At  the  same  time,  as 
we  need  hardly  add,  this  tissue  of  absur¬ 
dities  is  in  a  measure  redeemed  by  scenes 
of  extraordinary  p>ower  and  passages  of 
singular  beauty, — the  storm,  for  example, 
in  which  the  Comprachicos  go  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  the  parting  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  blind  girl  Dea  from  her  mutilated 
lover,  the  grinning  man.  No  being 
could  more  naturally  provoke  to  ridicule 
than  Gwynplaine ;  yet  the  artificial  ab¬ 
surdity  of  his  app>earance,  so  irresistible 
to  all  but  the  blind  girl,  heightens  the 
pathos  of  the  scene.  Gwynplaine  has 
come  back  to  Dea,  who  is  dying  from 
the  shock  of  his  disappearance. 

“  ‘  Dea,'  he  says,  ‘all  is  arranged.  We  are 


going  to  be  happy.  Don’t  drive  me  to  de¬ 
spair.  Dea !  I  have  done  nothing  to  you  !  ’ 

“  These  words  were  not  spoken,  but  sobbed 
out.  You  felt  in  them  a  mingling  of  prostra¬ 
tion  and  revolt.  There  issued  from  the  bosom 
of  Gwynplaine  a  groan  that  would  have  drawn 
the  doves  to  him,  and  a  roar  that  would  have 
made  the  lions  shrink  back. 

“  Dea  answered  him  in  a  voice  more  and 
more  indistinct,  pausing  almost  at  every  word. 

“  *  Alas,  'tis  useless,  my  well  beloved !  I  see 
you  do  what  you  can.  An  hour  ago  I  was 
longing  to  die,  now  I  desire  it  no  longer. 
Gwynplaine,  my  adored  Gwynplaine,  how 
very  happy  we  have  been  !  God  had  placed 
you  in  my  life  ;  He  takes  me  away  from  yours. 
You  will  remember  the  green  box,  will  you 
not?  and  your  poor  little  blind  Dea.  You 
will  remember  that  song  of  mine.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  the  way  1  used 
to  say,  I  love  you.  I  shall  come  back  to  tell 
you  of  it  in  the  night  when  you  are  sleeping. 
We  had  found  each  other  again,  but  the  joy 
was  too  great.  It  had  to  come  to  an  end  im¬ 
mediately,”’  &c. 

If  ‘  L’Homme  qui  rit  ’  made  us  fear 
the  veteran  had  outwritten  himself,  since 
the  appearance  of  his  admirable  ‘  Quatre- 
vingt-treize,’  we  have  been  eager  for  an¬ 
other  novel  from  his  pen.  Yet  ‘  Quatre- 
vingt-treize  ’  is  all  thought  and  action, 
with  very  little  sentiment ;  and  the  most 
of  the  sentiment  there  is,  is  bom  either 
of  masculine  friendship,  of  the  profound 
instincts  of  maternity,  or  of  the  rough 
devotion  of  a  savage  soldiery  to  the  help¬ 
less  infants  they  have  taken  for  their 
playthings.  Strange  to  say,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  young  and  attractive 
female  in  the  book  is  the  vivandiire  of  a 
red  battalion  of  Paris.  Nobody  falls  in 
love  with  anybody  else ;  ^and  Gauvain, 
the  youthful  and  chivalrous  hero,  has 
given  himself  over  to  his  principles,  his 
duty,  and  la  patrie.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  lack  of  interest,  and  the 
interest  seldom  flags.  The  scheme  of  the 
book  is  the  development  of  the  conflict¬ 
ing  forces  of  the  old  rigime  and  the  Re¬ 
volution.  On  the  one  side  are  loyalty 
and  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal  seign- 
eurie  embodied  in  Lantenac ;  on  the 
other,  progress  and  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity,  championed  by  Gauvain  and  the 
iron-souled  Cimourdain.  As  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  combatants,  they  are 
but  the  pawns  on  the  great  chess-board, 
set  in  motion  by  the  conflicting  dictator¬ 
ship  of  remote  intelligences.  The  mass 
of  the  Royalists  are  directed  by  the  imi- 
^ris,  and  by  their  English  allies, — accord¬ 
ing  to  Victor  Hugo ;  those  of  the  Re- 
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publicans  by  that  terrible  triumvirate  in 
Paris,  who  hold  their  stormy  meetings  in 
a  room  in  a  cafi.  It  is  true  that  Hugo, 
with  some  reason,  endows  the  opposing 
armies  with  diflerent  degrees  of  under¬ 
standing.  He  makes  the  ignorant  pea¬ 
sants  stand  desperately  in  their  defence 
against  the  vindication  of  their  actual  in¬ 
terests,  with  those  blindly  combative  in¬ 
stincts  that  are  in  one  sense  bestial. 
While  the  Parisian  recruits  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Terror  have  had  their  understand¬ 
ings  enlightened  by  the  demagogues  of 
the  capital ;  and  possibly  they  might  act 
as  they  think  for  themselves,  were  it  not 
for  the  pressure  of  a  relentless  discipline, 
and  the  presence  of  those  civil  represen¬ 
tatives,  who  are  virtually  the  delegates  of 
the  guillotine.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  may 
honestly  confess  that  he  holds  a  fairly 
even  balance.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to 
be  unjust  to  loyalty  and  devotion,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  political  ideas  they  ad¬ 
vocate  ;  and  his  Marquis  of  Lantenac, 
when  all  has  been  said,  is  perhaps  the 
most  sublime  figure  in  the  pages  of  the 
novel.  Here,  too,  his  subject  is  so  com¬ 
prehensive,  that  he  can  hardly  avoid 
studying  concentration.  No  one  of  his 
episodes  can  be  condemned  as  irrele¬ 
vant  ;  and  although  those  inevitable  di¬ 
gressions  of  his  may  sometimes  be  tedi¬ 
ous,  yet  they  seldom  fail  to  converge 
upon  his  points. 

He  is  in  his  clement  when  he  takes  us 
on  a  survey  of  the  ground  that  is  covered 
by  the  strategy  of  that  strange  cam¬ 
paign.  Such  strongholds  as  the  forts  of 
Brest  and  L’Orient  were  garrisoned  by 
the  forces  of  the  Republic ;  but  the  real 
defences  of  Brittany  lay  in  its  trackless 
forests.  Stretching  for  leagues  on 
leagues  in  a  tangle  of  inextricable  thick¬ 
ets,  each  of  these  had  to  be  cerni  and 
guarded,  if  the  communications  of  the 
Republican  advance  were  to  be  secured. 
You  may  say  for  once  that  you  had  a 
forest-war,  that  was  waged  by  mine  and 
countermine.  For  additional  security 
the  peasant  irregulars  burrowed  away 
below  ground.  Vast  subterraneous  cav¬ 
erns  were  excavated,  and  the  issues 
from  them  were  carefully  and  artisti¬ 
cally  sealed.  The  covert  might  be  close¬ 
ly  beaten  without  discovering  a  sign 
of  an  enemy ;  yet  whenever  the  explor¬ 
ing  force  had  withdrawn,  the  insur¬ 
gent  leader  had  but  to  send  round 


the  signal,  and  the  forest  was  swarming 
with,  armed  men.  The  whole  of  the  war¬ 
fare  was  a  heroic  epic,  where  the  assail- 
lants  exposed  themselves  to  mysterious 
dangers,  with  extermination  for  the  in¬ 
evitable  penalty  of  their  defeat.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  ruthless  than  all  the 
conditions ;  and  their  author  elaborately 
shows  how  passions  had  been  embittered 
to  the  utmost.  But  his  picture,  which 
it  must  have  been  difficult  indeed  to 
overcharge,  places  the  formidable  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  gallant  countrymen  in  a  far 
more  powerful  and  effective  light  than 
those  rhapsodies  in  which  it  is  his  plea¬ 
sure  to  indulge  apropos  of  nothing  in 
particular. 

He  shows  himself  a  master  of  contrast, 
too,  in  the  studies  of  the  three  infants 
who  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
story.  The  most  ferocious  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  flushed  with  bloodshed  and  the 
thirst  for  revenge,  submit  themselves  to 
the  commanding  power  of  helpless  and 
unconscious  innocence.  Infants  as  they 
are,  and  the  children  of  an  ignorant  peas¬ 
ant  woman,  he  shows  his  affectionate 
experience  of  the  childish  nature  by  giv¬ 
ing  each  a  distinct  individuality  that 
interests.  Listen,  for  example,  to  the 
fragments  of  talk  of  the  hapless  vivan- 
diire,  who  is  treading  on  the  very  brink 
of  her  grave,  as  she  threads  her  way 
through  the  thickets  with  the  mother 
and  the  babes. 

“‘Come  along,  then,  Rent-Jean.’ 

“  ‘  It’s  he  all  the  same  that  keeps  us  back. 
He  will  be  stopping  to  speak  to  all  the  little 
peasant  girls  one  meets,  Ca  fait  son  homme.’ 

*“  Dame,  he’s  close  upon  five.’ 

“  ‘  Dis-donc,  Rent-Jean,  why  did  you  speak 
to  that  little  girl  in  the  village?’ 

“  A  childish  voice,  the  voice  of  a  boy, 
answered — 

“*  Because  it’s  somebody  I  know.’  • 

“  The  woman  resumed — 

What  1  you  know  her?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  replied  the  little  boy ;  ‘  for  she  gave 
me  some  beasts  this  morning.’ 

“‘Voila!  qui  est  fort!’  exclaimed  the 
woman.  ‘  Here  it’s  only  three  days  that  we 
have  been  in  the  countr)-.  It’s  no  bigger  than 
my  fist,  et  9a  vous  a  dtjk  une  amoureuse  1  ’  ’’ 

Then  we  have  that  inevitable  scene  in 
the  tower  of  La  Tourgue,  where  the 
babes  waken  on  the  morning  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  from  which  they  have  so 
narrow  an  escape.  The  incident  is  long, 
but  not  a  line  too  long  to  our  fancy ; 
but  we  can  only  extract  one  little  bit  of 
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it,  which  may  mean  more  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  strikes  the  reader. 

“  The  two  eldest.  Ren£-Jean  and  Gros- 
Alain,  had  parid  no  attention  to  the  trumpet 
and  the  clarion.  They  were  absorbed  in 
something  else, — a  wood-louse  was  in  course 
of  crossing  the  library. 

**  Gros-Alain  saw  it,  and  cried  out — 

“  •  A  beast !  ’ 

“  Ren6-Iean  ran  up. 

“  Gros-Alain  resumed,  ‘  It  bites.’ 

“  ‘  Don't  hurt  it,’  said  Ren6-Jean. 

“  And  both  of  them  set  to  work  to  watch 
the  passenger  (passant). 

“  As  for  Georgette,  she  had  finished  her 
soup.  She  was  looking  after  her  brother. 
Ren£-Jean  and  Gros-Alain  were  in  the  recess 
of  a  window,  stoopinjt  down  and  serious 
over  the  wood-louse.  Their  foreheads  touch¬ 
ed,  and  their  locks  tumbled  through  each 
other’s.  They  held  their  breath  in  wonder, 
and  regarded  the  insect,  that  had  come  to  a 
stop  and  did  not  stir,  anything  but  gratified  by 
so  much  admiration. 

‘'Georgette,  seeing  her  brothers  in  contem¬ 
plation,  longed  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
It  was  far  from  easy  getting  to  them  ;  how¬ 
ever.  she  undertook  it.  The  passage  bristled 
with  difficulties.  There  were  lots  of  things 
lying  on  the  ground — footstools  upset,  piles 
of  paper,  packing-boxes,  unnailed  and  empty, 
trunks,  heaps  of  one  kind  or  another,  round 
which  she  must  pick  her  way  — a  whole  archi¬ 
pelago  of  shoals.  Georgette  ventured  it. 
She  began  by  getting  out  of  her  cradle — the 
first  labor.  Then  she  engaged  herself  among 
the  reefs,  wound  her  way  through  the  narrows, 
crawled  between  a  couple  of  chests,  passed 
over  a  pile  of  papers,  clinging  fast  to  one  side, 
rolling  over  on  the  other,”  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  the  almost  miraculous  rescue  of 
these  children  that  gives  us  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  grandeur  of  Lantenac,  and 
excites  a  human  sympathy  in  his  fate. 
Hitherto  admiration  has  been  over¬ 
powered  by  repulsion.  The  veteran  roue 
become  the  terrible  leader  of  guerillas, 
has  scarcely  redeemed  the  fredaines  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  by  the  prowess  of 
his  almost  superhuman  inflexibility.  His 
royalist  principles  are  a  fetish  to  which 
he  sacrifices  remorselessly.  He  does  the 
greater  violence  to  our  sense  of  human¬ 
ity,  that  he  has  chosen  his  own  ancestral 
domains  as  the  theatre  of  some  of  his 
most  ruthless  actions.  It  is  true  that  he 
is  as  regardless  of  his  own  life  as  of  the 
lives  of  others ;  but,  after  all,  almost  as 
much  can  be  said  for  nineteen-twen¬ 
tieths  of  the  rude  peasants  who  have 
eagerly  answered  his  call  to  arms.  If  he 
has  a  trace  of  ordinary  humanity  about 
him,  as  yet  we  have  seen  no  sign  of  it. 
His  only  conceivable  excuse  must  be, 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XXVI.,  No.  4 


that  he  is  the  champion  of  a  great  but 
desperate  cause,  w-hile  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  his  only  chance  of  victory 
lies  in  showing  himself  consistently 
relentless.  All  at  once  he  is  face  to  face 
with  a  dilemma.  It  rests  with  him,  and 
with  him  alone,  to  save  the  lives  of  three 
innocent  children ;  but  their  salvation 
involves  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  That 
direct  consideration  weighs  for  nothing 
with  him.  But  the  sacrifice  of  himself 
is  treason  to  the  cause  whose  success 
seems  inextricably  bound  up  in  his  safe¬ 
ty.  Nay,  more ;  should  he  show  weak¬ 
ness  now  and  compromise  his  mission, 
all  the  former  deeds  he'has  done  on  -a 
principle,  must  change  their  character 
and  become  crimes  that  might  have 
been  avoided.  The  conflict  in  that 
stern  and  conscientious  nature  is  rather 
indicated  than  analysed.  But  there  is 
short  space  left  for  decision,  and  the 
turmoil  by  which  he  was  agitated  must 
have  been  the  more  violent  for  its  bre¬ 
vity.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he 
showed  himself  consistent  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  he  came  to ;  but  happily  the  most 
austere  of  men  have  their  passing  mo¬ 
ments  of  gentleness;  and  when  Lah- 
tenac  comes  down  through  the  flames 
holding  the  infants  in  his  arms,  we  feel 
at  once  that  the  chief  we  had  taken  for 
a  monster,  has  been  brought  within  the 
pale  of  our  sympathies  and  the  category 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

His  kinsman  Gauvain,  head  of  a 
younger  branch  of  their  house,  the  man 
of  those  new  ideas  to  which  he  gives  the 
humane  interpretation  of  a  chivalrous 
soldier,  is  what  Lantenac  might  have 
been  with  a  different  training.  By  the 
irome  sanglante  of  the  civil  war  the 
nephew  is  opposed  in  mortal  combat  to 
the  uncle  who  had  played  with  him  as  a 
boy.  These  old  family  memories  have 
half  faded  from  the  recollections  of  the 
hard  old  worldling,  though  they  are 
revived  on  occasion  when  he  is  taunting 
the  other.  Each  of  the  chiefs  proscribes 
the  leader  of  the  opposing  forces — one 
with  the  courteous  though  cruel  circum¬ 
locution  of  the  aristocratic  rigime,  the 
other  with  the  blunt  abruptness  of  the 
executioners  of  the  Republic.  And  prob¬ 
ably,  though  Gauvain  is  ill-regarded  at 
Paris  on  account  of  his  clemency,  and 
though  he  has  only  been  left  in  his  com¬ 
mand  because  of  his  skill  and  daring,  he 
a? 
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would  have  given  effect  to  the  bloody  as  each  feels  that  avdyKij  is  weighing  on 
letter  ot  his  proclamation  had  Lantenac  him,  and  that  this  heart-rending  affliction 
come  into  his  hands  by  the  ordinary  was  not  to  have  been  avoided.  And 
chances  of  war.  But  when  Lantenac  then  it  is  that  on  the  mdrrow,  on  the 
falls  a  victim  to  a  sublime  impulse  of  discharge  of  the  firing-party,  Cimourdain 
unexpected  humanity,  the  situation  is  puts  an  end  to  his  existence, 
abruptly  changed.  Cimourdain  had  No  one  but  a  profound  student  of  the 
made  the  seizure,  and  Lantenac  himself  human  mind,  and  a  thinker  who  is  a 
had  approved  it ;  and  convictions  of  his  master  of  the  eloquence  of  language, 
strict  duty  would  have  made  Gauvain  could  have  handled  so  difficult  a  theme 
pitiless.  But  he  is  placed  in  turn  in  ,'a  without  inviting  discomfiture.  Victor 
position  very  similar  to  that  of  his  Hugo  was  treading  on  the  edge  of  an 
uncle  ;  and  in  spite  of  convictions  and  abyss,  where  a  single  slip  or  false  step 
scruples  of  duty,  his  chivalrous  compas*  might  have  landed  him  in  a  bathos  of 
sion  speaks  to  him  imperatively.  One  melodrama.  But,  as  we  have  remarked 
can  conceive  the  dramatic  situations  that  at  the  outset,  he  is  capable  of /<7«rr  iic 
arise  out  of  the  complication.  Gauvain  force^  which  would  prepare  inevitable 
assists  his  uncle’s  escape, and  off ers  him-  failure  for  ordinary  talents;  and  in  this 
self  as  the  scapegoat  to  Cimourdain,  who  instance,  at  least,  his  success  has  justi- 
represents  the  justice  of  the  inexorable  bed  his  daring.  To  borrow  a  favorite 
Republic.  Cimourdain's  position  is  even  idea  of  his  own,  he  is  unquestionably 
more  painful  than  that  of  either  of  the  one  of  the  Titans  of  literature.  When 
others.  He  would  gladly  give  his  life  he  breaks  down,  it  is  either  from  careless- 
for  his  darling  pupil,  but  that,  unhappily,  ness  or  on  a  principle,  or  from  the  over- 
is  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  he  sends  confidence  that  is  born  of  the  con- 
to  announce  the  impending  execution  to  sciousness  of  his  strength.  Like  many 
the  heads  of  the  Republic  at  Paris  even  men  of  genius,  he  has  the  conviction  of 
before  the  court-martial  has  assembled,  a  mission,  in  which  he  must  be  instant 
His  voice  gives  the  casting  vote  that  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and,  un¬ 
decides  the  sentence  he  has  anticipated,  happily,  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
Then  he  visits  Gauvain  in  the  condemned  the  limits  of  his  art,  he  will  expend  him- 
cell,  where  they  hold  philosophical  con-  self  in  Titanic  exertions  to  set  the  world 
verse  on  political  afiairs,  without  an  in  order. — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
arriire-pcnsee  of  bitterness  on  either  side 
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For  many  years  the  late  Professor  De  dined  further  controversy.  Paradoxists 
Morgan  contributed  to  the  columns  of  of  the  ignorant  sort  (for  it  must  be  re- 
the  *  Athenaeum  ’  a  series  of  papers  in  merobered  that  not  all  are  ignorant)  are, 
which  he  dealt  with  the  strange  treatises  indeed,  well  practised  in  abuse,  and  have 
in  which  the  earth  is  Battened,  the  circle  long  learned  to  call  mathematicians  and ' 
squared,  the  angle  divided  into  three,  astronomers  cheats  and  charlatans.  They 
the  cube  doubled  (the  famous  problem  freely  used  their  vocabulary  for  the  be- 
which  the  Delphic  oracle  set  astrono-  nefit  of  De  Morgan,  whom  they  de- 
mers),  and  the  whole  of  modern  astrono-  nounced  as  a  scurrilous  scribbler,  a  de¬ 
my  shown  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  fafnatory,  dishonest,  abusive,  ungentle- 
He  treated  these  works  in  a  quaint  manly,  and  libellous  trickster, 
fashion,  not  unkindly,  for  his  was  a  He  bore  this  shower  of  abuse  with 
kindly  nature ;  not  even  earnestly,  exceeding  patience  and  good  nature.  He 
though  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest —  had  not  been  wholly  unprepared  for  it, 
yet  in  such  sort  as  to  rouse  the  indigna-  in  fact ;  and,  as  he  had  a  purpose  in 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  paradoxists.  He  dealing  with  the  paradoxists,  he  was  sat- 
was  abused  roundly  for  what  he  said,  isfied  to  continue  that  quiet  analysis  of 
but  much  more  roundly  when  he  de-  their  work  which  so  roused  their  indig- 
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nation.  He  found  in  them  a  curious 
subject  of  study ;  and  he  found  an 
equally  curious  subject  of  study  in  their 
disciples.  The  simpler — not  to  say 
more  foolish — paradoxists,  whose  won¬ 
derful  discoveries  are  merely  amazing 
misapprehensions,  were  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  De  Morgan  than  the  craftier 
sort  who  make  a  living,  or  try  to  make 
a  living,  out  of  their  pretended  theories. 
Indeed,  these  last  he  treated,  as  they  de¬ 
served,  with  a  scathing  satire  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  humorous  and  not  unge- 
nial  comments  on  the  wonderful  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  honest  paradoxists. 

There  is  one  special  use  to  which  the 
study  of  paradox-literature  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  which — so  far  as  I  know — has  not 
hitherto  been  much  attended  to.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  half  the  strange 
notions  into  which  paradoxists  fail  must 
not  be  ascribed  to  the  vagueness  of  too 
many  of  our  scientific  treatises.  A  half- 
understood  explanation,  or  a  carelessly 
worded  account  of  some  natural  pheno¬ 
menon,  leads  the  paradoxist,  whose  na¬ 
ture  is  compounded  of  conceit  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  to  originate  a  theory  of  his  own 
on  the  subject.  Once  such  a  theory  has 
been  devised,  it  takes  complete  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  paradoxist’s  mind.  All  the 
facts  he  thenceforward  hears  of,  which 
bear  in  the  least  on  his  favorite  craze, 
appear  to  give  evidence  in  its  favor, 
even  though  in  reality  they  are  most  ob¬ 
viously  opposed  to  it.  He  learns  to  look 
upon  himself  as  an  unappreciated  New¬ 
ton,  and  to  see  the  bitterest  malevolence 
in  those  who  venture  to  question  his  pre¬ 
posterous  notions.  He  is  fortunate  if  he 
do  not  suffer  his  theories  to  withdraw 
him  from  his  means  of  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  or  if  he  do  not  wa.ste  his  substance 
in  propounding  and  defending  them. 

One  of  the  favorite  subjects  for  para¬ 
dox-forming  is  the  accepted  theory  of 
the  solar  system.  Our  books  on  astro¬ 
nomy  too  often  present  this  theory  in 
such  sort  that  it  seems  only  a  successor 
of  Ptolemy’s  ;  and  the  impression  is  con¬ 
veyed  that,  like  Ptolemy’s,  it  may  be  one 
day  superseded  by  some  other  theory. 
I'his  is  quite  enough  for  the  paradoxist. 
If  a  new  theory  is  to  replace  the  one 
now  accepted,  why  should  not  he  be  the 
new  Copernicus  ?  He  starts  upon  the 
road  without  a  tithe  of  the  knowledge 
that  old  Ptolemy  possessed,  unaware  of 


the  difficulties  which  Ptolemy  met  and 
dealt  with — free,  therefore,  because  of 
his  perfect  ignorance,  to  form  theories 
at  which  Ptolemy  would  have  smiled. 
He  has  probably  heard  of  the 

centrics  and  eccentrics  scribbled  o’er 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb, 

which  disfigured  the  theories  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  but  he  is  quite  unconscious  that 
every  one  of  those  scribblings  had  a  real 
meaning,  each  being  intended  to  account 
for  some  observed  peculiarity  of  planet¬ 
ary  motion,  which  must  be  accounted 
for  by  any  theory  which  is  to  claim  ac¬ 
ceptance.  In  this  happy  unconscious¬ 
ness  that  there  are  any  peculiarities  re¬ 
quiring  explanation,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  strange  paths  which  the  planets  are 
seen  to  follow  on  the  heavenly  vault. 

Their  wand’ring  course  now  high,'  now  low, 
then  hid. 

Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still, 

he  placidly  puts  forward — and  presently 
very  vehemently  urges— a  theory  which 
accounts  for  none  of  these  things. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  a  large 
part  of  the  mischief — for  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  published  errors  of 
the  paradoxist  are  indicative  of  much 
unpublished  misapprehension  —  arises 
from  the  undeserved  contempt  with 
which  our  books  of  astronomy  too  often, 
treat  the  labors  of  Ptolemy,  Tych& 
Brahe,  and  others  who  advocated  erro¬ 
neous  theories.  If  the  simple  truth  were 
told,  that  the  theory  of  Ptolemy  was  a 
masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and  that  it  w'as 
worked  out  by  his  followers  in  a  way 
which  merits  the  highest  possible  praise,, 
while  the  theory  of  Tycho  Brahe  was 
placed  in  reality  on  a  sounder  basis  than 
that  of  Copernicus,  and  accounted  as 
well  and  as  simply  for  observed  appear¬ 
ances,  the  student  would  begin  to  realise 
the  noble  nature  of  the  problem  which 
those  great  astronomers  dealt  with.  And 
again,  if  stress  were  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  Tycho  Brahe  devoted  years  upon 
years  of  his  life  to  secure  such  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  planets  as  might  settle  the 
questions  at  issue,  the  student  would 
learn  something  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  true  lover  of  science  proceeds.  It 
seems  to  me,  also,  that  far  too  little  is- 
said  about  the  kind  of  work  by  which 
Kepler  and  Newton  finally  established 
the  accepted  theories.  There  ia  a 
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itrange  charm  in  the  history  of  those 
twenty  years  of  Kepler’s  life  during 
which  he  was  analysing  the  observations 
made  by  Tycho  Brahe.  Surrounded 
with  domestic  trials  and  anxieties,  which 
might  well  have  claimed  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion,  tried  grievously  by  ill-health  and 
bodily  anguish,  he  labored  all  those 
years  upon  erroneous  theories.  The 
very  worst  of  these  had  infinitely  more 
evidence  in  its  favor  than  the  best 
which  the  paradoxists  have  brought 
forth.  There  was  not  one  of  those  theo¬ 
ries  which  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  scienti¬ 
fic  contemporaries  would  not  have  ac¬ 
cepted  ungrudgingly.  Yet  he  wrought 
these  theories  one  after  another  to  their 
own  disproof.  Nineteen  of  them  he  tried 
and  rejected — the  twentieth  was  the  true 
theory  of  the  solar  system.  Perhaps 
nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  astrono¬ 
my  affords  a  nobler  lesson  to  the  student 
of  science — unless,  indeed,  it  be  the 
calm  philosophy  with  which  Newton  for 
eighteen  years  suffered  the  theory  of  the 
universe  to  remain  in  abeyance,  because 
faulty  measurements  of  the  earth  pre¬ 
vented  his  calculations  from  agreeing 
with  observed  facts.  But,  as  Professor 
Tyndall  has  well  remarked — and  the 
paradoxist  should  lay  the  lesson  well  to 
heart — ‘  Newton’s  action  in  this  matter 
was  the  normal  action  of  the  scientific 
mind.  If  it  were  otherwise — if  scienti¬ 
fic  men  were  not  accustomed  to  demand 
verification,  if  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  imperfect  while  the  perfect  is  attain¬ 
able — their  science,  instead  of  being,  as 
St  is,  a  fortress  of  adamant,  w’ould  be  a 
fiouse  of  clay,  ill  fitted  to  bear  the  buffet- 
ings  of  the  theologic  storms  to  which  it 
has  been  from  time  to  time,  and  is  at 
present,  exposed.’ 

The  fame  of  Newton  has  proved  to 
many  paradoxists  an  irresistible  attrac¬ 
tion’;  it  has  been  to  these  unfortunates 
as  the  candle  to  the  fluttering  moth. 
■Circle-squaring,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  has  had  its  attractions,  nor  have 
-earth-fixing  and  earth-flattening  been 
neglected  ;  but  attacking  the  law  of  gra¬ 
vitation  has  been  the  favorite  w'ork  of 
paradoxists.  Newton  has  been  praised 
as  surpassing  the  whole  human  race  in 
genius ;  mathematicians  and  astrono¬ 
mers  have  agreed  to  laud  him  as  un¬ 
equalled  ;  why  should  not  Paradoxus 
displace  him  and  be  praised  in  like  man¬ 


ner  .>  It  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  the  paradoxist  consciously  ar¬ 
gues  thus.  He,  doubtless,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  convinces  himself  that  he  has 
really  detected  some  flaw  in  the  theory 
of  gravitation.  Yet  it  is  impiossible  not 
to  recognise,  as  the  real  motive  of  every 
paradox-monger,  the  desire  to  have  that 
said  of  him  which  has  been  said  of 
Newton  ;  ‘  Genus  humanum  ingenio  su¬ 
per  aint' 

I  remember  a  curious  instance  of  this 
which  occurred  soon  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  comet  of  1858.  It  chanced 
that,  while  that  object  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  reference  was  made  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  repulsive  force  exerted  by  the 
sun  upon  the  matter  of  the  comet’s  tail. 
On  this,  some  one  addressed  a  long  let¬ 
ter  to  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  announcing 
that  he  had  long  ago  proved  that  the 
sun’s  attraction  alone  is  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  planetary  motions.  His 
reasoning  was  amazingly  simple.  If  the 
sun’s  attraction  is  powerful  enough  to 
keep  the  outer  planets  in  their  course,  it 
must  be  too  powerful  for  Venus  and 
Mercury  close  by  the  sun  ;  if  it  only  just 
suffices  to  keep  these  in  their  course,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  powerful  enough  to  re¬ 
strain  the  outer  planets.  The  writer  of 
this  letter  said  that  he  had  been  very 
badly  treated  by  scientific  bodies.  He 
had  announced  his  discovery  to  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Paris, 
and  other  scientific  bodies ;  but  they  had 
one  and  all  refused  to  listen  to  him.  He 
had  forsaken  or  neglected  his  trade  for 
several  years  in  order  to  give  attention 
to  the  new  and,  as  he  thought,  the  true 
theory  of  the  universe.  He  complained 
in  a  specially  bitter  manner  of  the  un¬ 
favorable  comments  which  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  had  made  upon  his  views  in  private 
letters  addressed  to  him  in  reply  to  his 
communications. 

There  is  something  melancholy  even 
in  what  is  most  ridiculous  in  cases  of 
this  sort.  The  simplicity  which  sup- 
p>oses  that  considerations  so  obvious  as 
those  adduced  could  escape  the  scrutiny, 
not  of  Newton  only,  but  of  all  who  have 
followed  in  the  same  track  during  two 
centuries,  is  certainly  stupendous ;  nor 
can  one  fail  to  smile  at  seeing  a  difficul¬ 
ty,  such  as  might  naturally  suggest  itself 
to  a  beginner,  and  such  as  half-a-dozen 
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words  from  an  expert  would  clear  up, 
regarded  gravely  as  a  discovery  calcula¬ 
ted  to  make  its  author  famous  for  all 
time.  Yet,  when  one  considers  the  prob¬ 
able  consequences  of  the  blunder  to 
the  unhappy  enthusiast,  and  perchance 
to  his  family,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  a 
sense  of  pity,  quite  apart  from  that  pity 
allied  to  contempt  which  is  excited  by 
his  mistake.  A  few  words  added  to  the 
account  of  Newton’s  theory,  which  the 
paradoxist  had  probably  read  in  some 
astronomical  treatise,  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  all  this  mischief.  Indeed,  this 
difficulty,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
natural  one,  should  be  dealt  with  and 
removed  in  any  account  of  the  planetary 
system  intended  for  beginners.  The 
simple  statement  that  the  outer  planets 
move  more  slowly  than  the  inner,  and 
so  require  a  smaller  force  to  keep  them 
in  their  course,  would  have  sufficed,  not, 
perhaps,  altogether  to  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  to  show  the  beginner  where 
the  explanation  was  to  be  looked  for. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  subject 
of  gravitation  that  one  of  the  most  well- 
meaning  of  theparadoxists — thelate^Ir. 
James  Reddie — came  under  Professor 
De  Morgan’s  criticism.  Mr.  Reddie 
was  something  more  than  well-meaning. 
He  was  earnestly  desirous  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  science,  as  well  as  of  de¬ 
fending  religion  from  what  he  mistakenly 
supposed  to  be  the  dangerous  teachings 
of  the  Newtonians.  He  founded  for 
these  purposes  the  Victoria  Institute,  of 
which  society  he  was  the  secretary  from 
the  time  of  its  institution  until  his  de¬ 
cease,  eight  or  nine  years  since ;  and, 
probably,  many  who  declined  to  join 
that  society  because  of  the  anti-Newto¬ 
nian  proclivities  of  its  secretary,  were 
unaware  that  to  that  secretary  the  Insti¬ 
tute  owed  its  existence. 

It  so  chanced  that  I  had  myself  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Reddie  (who  was,  however,  personally 
unknown  to  me).  This  correspondence 
served  to  throw  quite  a  new  light  on 
the  mental  habitudes  and  the  ways  of 
thinking  of  the  honest  paradoxist.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Professor  De  Morgan  hardly 
gave  Mr.  Reddie  credit  for  the  perfect 
honesty  which  he  really  possessed.  It 
may  have  been  that  a  clear  reasoner  like 
De  Morgan  could  hardly  (despite  his 
wide  exi)erience)  appreciate  the  confu¬ 


sion  of  mind  which  is  the  normal  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  paradoxist.  But  certainly 
the  very  candid  way  in  which  Mr.  Red¬ 
die  admitted,  in  the  correspondence 
above  named,  that  he  had  not  known 
some  facts  and  had  misunderstood 
others,  afforded  to  my  mind  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  proofs  of  his  straightforward¬ 
ness.  It  may  be  instructive  to  consider 
a  few  of  those  paradoxes  of  Mr.  Red- 
die’s  which  Professor  De  Morgan  found 
chief  occasion  to  pulverise. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
Mr.  Reddie  announced  that  he  was  about 
to  write  ‘  a  paper,  intended  to  be  here¬ 
after  published,  elaborating  more  minute¬ 
ly  and  discussing  more  rigidly  than  be¬ 
fore  the  glaring  fallacies,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Newton,  relating  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  moon.’  He  proceeded  to 
‘  indicate  the  nature  of  the  issues  he  in¬ 
tended  to  raise.’  He  had  discovered 
that  the  moon  does  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  go  round  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
2,288  miles  an  hour,  as  astronomers  say  ; 
but  follows  an  undulatory  path  round 
the  sun  at  a  rate  varying  between  65,000 
and  70,000  miles  an  hour ;  because, 
while  the  moon  seems  to  go  round  the 
earth,  the  latter  is  travelling  onwards  at 
the  rate  of  67,500  miles  an  hour  round 
the  sun.  Of  course  he  was  quite  right 
in  his  facts,  and  quite  wrong  in  his  infer¬ 
ences  ;  as  the  Astronomer  Royal  pointed 
out  in  a  brief  letter,  closing  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that,  ‘  as  a  very  closely  occupied 
man,’  Mr.  Airy  could  ‘  not  enter  further 
into  the  matter.’  But  further  Mr.  Red¬ 
die  persisted  in  going,  though  he  receiv¬ 
ed  no  more  letters  from  Greenwich.  His 
reply  to  Sir  G.  Airy  contained,  in  fact, 
matter  enough  for  a  small  pamphlet. 

Now  here  was  certainly  an  amazing 
fact.  A  well-known  astronomical  relation, 
which  astronomers  have  over  and  over 
again  described  and  explained,  is  treated 
as  though  it  were  something  which  had 
throughout  all  ages  escaped  attention. 
It  is  not  here  the  failure  to  comprehend 
the  rationale  of  a  simple  explanation 
which  is  startling,  but  the  notion  that 
an  obvious  fact  had  been  wholly  over¬ 
looked. 

Of  like  nature  was  the  mistake  which 
brought  Mr.  Reddie  more  specially  un¬ 
der  Professor  De  Morgan’s  notice.  It 
is  known  that  the  sun,  carrying  with  him 
his  family  of  planets,  is,  speeding  swiftly 
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through  space — his  velocity  being  esti¬ 
mated  as  probably  not  falling  short  of 
20,000  miles  per  hour.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  real  paths  of  the  planets 
in  space  are  not  closed  curves,  but  spi¬ 
rals  of  different  orders.  How  then,  can 
the  theory  of  Copernicus  be  right,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  planets  circle  in 
closed  orbits  round  the  sun  ?  Here  was 
Mr.  Reddie’s  difficulty ;  and  like  the 
other  it  appeared  to  his  mind  as  a  great 
discovery.  He  was  no  whit  concerned 
by  the  thought  that  astronomers  ought 
surely  to  have  noticed  the  difficulty  be¬ 
fore.  It  did  not  seem  in  the  least  won¬ 
derful  that  he,  lightly  reading  a  book  or 
two  of  popular  astronomy,  should  dis¬ 
cover  that  which  Laplace,  the  Herschels, 
I..everrier,  Airy,  Adams,  and  a  host  of 
others,  who  have  given  their  whole  lives 
to  astronomy,  had  failed  to  notice.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr.  Reddie  forwarded  to  the 
British  Association  (in  session  in  New¬ 
castle)  a  pMiper  controverting  the  theory 
of  the  sun's  motion.  The  paper  was  de¬ 
clined  with  thanks  by  that  bigoted  body 
‘  as  opposed  to  Newtonian  astronomy.’ 
‘  That  paper  I  published,’  says  Mr.  Red¬ 
die,  ‘  in  September  1863,  with  an  appen¬ 
dix,  in  both  thoroughly  exhibiting  the 
illogical  reasoning  and  absurdities  in¬ 
volved  in  the  theory ;  and  with  what  re¬ 
sult  ?  The  members  of  Section  A  of  the 
British  Association,  and  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society,  to  whom  I  sent  copies 
of  my  paper,  were,  without  exception, 
dumb'  Professor  De  Morgan,  however, 
having  occasion  to  examine  Mr.  Red¬ 
die’s  publications  some  time  after,  was 
in  no  sort  dumb,  but  in  very  plain  and 
definite  terms  exhibited  their  absurdity. 
After  all,  however,  the  real  absurdity 
consisted,  not  in  the  statements  which 
Mr.  Reddie  made,  nor  even  in  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  he  drew  from  them,  but 
in  the  astounding  simplicity  which  could 
suppose  that  astronomers  were  unaware 
of  the  facts  which  their  own  labors  had 
revealed. 

In  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Red¬ 
die  I  recognis^  the  real  source  of  the 
amazing  self-complacency  displayed  by 
the  true  paradoxist.  The  very  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  knowledge  which  a  para¬ 
doxist  piossesses  of  his  subject,  affords  the 
me^ure  of  his  estimate  of  the  care  with 
which  other  men  have  studied  that  sub¬ 


ject  Because  the  paradoxist  is  ready  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  about  matters  he 
has  not  studied,  it  does  not  seem  strange 
to  him  that  Newton  and  his  followers 
should  be  ready  equally  to  discuss  sub¬ 
jects  they  had  not  inquired  into. 

Another  very  remarkable  instance  was 
afforded  by  Mr.  Reddie’s  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  comets.  And  here,  by 
the  way,  I  shall  quote  a  remark  made 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  soon  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  comet  of  1861.  ‘I  have 
received  letters,’  he  said,  ‘  about  the 
comets  of  the  last  few  years,  enough  to 
make  one’s  hair  stand  on  end  at  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  theories  they  propose,  and 
at  the  ignorance  of  the  commonest  laws 
of  optics,  of  motion,  of  heat,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  physics,  they  betray  in  their  wri¬ 
ters.’  In  the  present  instance,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  showed  that  the  paradoxist 
supposed  the  parabolic  paths  of  some 
comets  to  be  regarded  by  astronomers  as 
analogous  to  the  para^lic  paths  tra¬ 
versed  by  projectiles.  He  expressed  no 
little  astonishment  when  I  informed  him 
that,  in  the  first  place,  projectiles  do  not 
travel  on  truly  parabolic  paths ;  and 
secondly,  that  in  all  respects  their  mo¬ 
tion  differs  essentially  from  that  which 
astronomers  ascribe  to  comets.  These 
last  move  more  and  more  quickly  until 
they  reach  what  is  called  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola  (the  point  of  such  a  path 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  sun) :  projec¬ 
tiles,  on  the  contrary,  move  more  and 
more  slowly  as  they  approach  the  corre¬ 
sponding  point  of  their  path ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  the  comet  first  approaches  and  then 
recedes  from  the  centre  of  attraction — 
the  projectile  first  recedes  from  and  then 
approaches  the  attracting  centre. 

The  earth-flatteners  form  a  consider¬ 
able  section  of  the  paradoxical  family. 
They  experienced  a  practical  rebuff,  a 
few  years  since,  which  should  to  some 
degree  have  shaken  their  faith  in  the 
present  chief  of  their  order.  To  do  this 
chief  justice,  he  is  probably  far  less  con¬ 
fident  about  the  flatness  of  the  earth 
than  any  of  his  disciples.  Under  the 
assumed  named  of  Parallax  he  visited 
most  of  the  chief  towns  of  England,  pro¬ 
pounding  what  he  calls  his  system  of 
zetetic  astronomy.  Why  he  should  call 
himself  Parallax  it  would  be  hard  to  say  ; 
unless  it  be  that  the  verb  from  which  the 
word  is  derived  signifies  primarily  to 
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shift  about  or  dodge,  and  secondarily  to 
alter  a  little,  especially  for  the  worse.  , 
His  employment  of  the  word  zetetic  is 
less  doubtful ;  as  he  claims  for  his  sys¬ 
tem  that  it  alone  is  founded  on  the  true 
seeking  out  of  Nature’s  secrets.  , 

The  experimental  basis  of  the  theory 
of  Parallax  is  mainly  this :  Having  be¬ 
taken  himself  to  a  part  of  the  Bedford 
Canal,  where  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
water-line  of  about  six  miles,  he  tested 
the  water-surface  for  signs  of  curvature ; 
and  (so  he  said)  found  none. 

It  chanced,  unfortunately,  that  a  dis¬ 
ciple — Mr.  John  Hampden,  of  Swindon 
— accepted  the  narrative  of  this  observa¬ 
tion  in  an  unquestioning  spirit ;  and  was 
so  confident  that  the  Bedford  Canal  has 
a  truly  plane  surface,  that  he  wagered 
hve  hundred  pounds  on  his  opinion, 
challenging  the  believers  in  the  earth’s 
rotundity  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The 
challenge  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  eminent  naturalist ;  and  the  result 
may  be  anticipated.  Three  boats  were  to 
be  moored  in  a  line,  three  miles  or  so  be¬ 
tween  each.  Each  carried  a  mast  of  given 
length.  If,  when  the  summits  of  the  first 
and  last  masts  were  seen  in  a  line  through 
a  telescope,  the  summit  of  the  middle 
mast  was  not  found  to  be  above  the  line, 
then  Mr.  Hampden  was  to  receive  five 
hundred  pounds  from  Mr. Wallace.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  top  of  the  middle  mast 
was  found,  as  the  accepted  theory  said  it 
should  be,  to  be  several  feet  above  the 
line  joining  the  tops  of  the  two  outer 
masts,  then  Mr.  Hampden  was  to  lose 
the  five  hundred  pounds  he  had  so  rash¬ 
ly  ventured.  Everything  was  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
agreed  upon.  The  editor  of  a  well- 
known  sporting  paper  acted  as  stake¬ 
holder,  and  unprejudiced  umpires  were 
to  decide  as  to  what  actually  was  seen 
through  the  telescope.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  accepted  theory  held  its 
own,  and  that  Mr.  Hampden  lost  his 
money.  He  scarcely  bore  the  loss  with 
so  good  a  grace  as  was  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  philosopher  merely  desir¬ 
ous  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  His  wrath 
was  not  expended  on  Parallax,  whom 
he  might  have  suspected  of  having  led 
him  astray ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
been  angry  with  himself,  as  would  have 
seemed  natural.  All  his  anger  was  re¬ 
served  for  those  who  still  continued  to 


believe  in  the  earth’s  rotundity.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  believed  that  the  Bedford  water 
had  risen  under  the  middle  boat  to 
oblige  Mr.  Wallace,  or  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  his  own  chosen  experiment 
had  failed  him,  does  not  appear. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  matter 
has  been  unpleasant.  It  illustrates,  un¬ 
fortunately  but  too  well,  the  mischief 
which  may  ensue  from  the  tricks  of  those 
who  make  a  trade  of  paradox — tricks 
which  would  be  scarce  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  if  text-books  of  science  were  more 
carefully  written  and  by  those  only  who 
are  really  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
which  they  treat. 

The  book  which  originally  led  to  Mr. 
Hampden’s  misfortunes,  and  has  misled 
not  a  few,  ought  to  have  deceived  none.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  statement  on 
which  Parallax  (whose  true  name  is  Row- 
botham)  rested  his  theory.  Of  course,  if 
that  statement  had  been  true — if  he  had, 
with  his  eye  a  few  inches  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  of  the  Bedford  Canal, 
seen  an  object  close  to  the  surface  six 
miles  from  him — there  manifestly  would 
have  been  something  wrong  in  the  ac¬ 
cepted  theory  about  the  earth’s  rotundity. 
So,  also,  if  a  writer  were  to  announce  a 
new  theory  of  gravity,  stating  as  the 
basis  of  his  theory  that  a  heavy  missile 
which  he  had  thrown  into  the  air  had 
gone  upwards  on  a  serpentine  course  to 
the  moon,  any  one  who  accepted  the 
statement  would  be  logically  bound  to 
admit  at  least  that  the  fact  described  was 
inconsistent  with  the  accepted  theory. 
But  no  one  would  accept  such  a  state¬ 
ment  ;  and  no  one  should  have  accepted 
Mr.  Rowbotham’s  statement. 

His  statement  w'as  believed,  however, 
and  perhaps  is  still  believed  by  many. 
Twenty  years  ago,  De  Morgan  wrote 
that  ‘  the  founder  of  the  zetetic  astrono¬ 
my  gained  great  praise  from  provincrtl 
newspapers  for  his  ingenuity  in  proving 
that  the  earth  is  a  flat,  surrounded  by 
ice,’  with  the  north  polar  ice  in  the 
middle.  ‘  Some  of  the  journals  rather 
incline  to  this  view  :  but  the  “  Leicester 
Advertiser”  thinks  that  the  statement 
“  would  seem  to  invalidate  some  of  the 
most  important  conclusions  of  modern 
astronomy while  the  “  Norfolk  Her¬ 
ald  ”  is  clear  that  “  there  must  be  great 
error  on  one  side  or  the  other.”  .  .  , 
The  fact  is  worth  noting  that  from  1849 
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to  1857  arguments  on  the  roundness  or 
flatness  of  the  earth  did  itinerate.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  did  much  good,  for 
very  few  persons  have  any  distinct  idea 
of  the  evidence  for  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth.  The  “  Blackburn  Standard  ”  and 
“  Preston  Guardian"  (December  1 2  and 
16,  1849),  unite  in  stating  that  the  lec¬ 
turer  ran  away  from  his  second  lecture 
at  Burnley,  having  been  rather  too  hard 
pressed,  at  the  end  of  his  first  lecture,  to 
explain  why  the  large  hull  of  a  ship  dis¬ 
appeared  before  the  masts.  The  per¬ 
sons  present  and  waiting  for  the  second 
lecture  assuaged  their  disappointment  by 
concluding  that  the  lecturer  had  slipped 
off  the  ice  edge  of  his  flat  disc,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  seen  again  till  he  peep¬ 
ed  up  on  the  opposite  side.’  .  .  .  ‘  The 
zetetic  system,’  proceeds  De  Morgan, 
*  still  lives  in  lectures  and  books  ;  as  it 
ought  to  do,  for  there  is  no  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  a  truth  comparable  to  opposition. 
The  last  I  heard  of  it  was  in  lectures  at 
Plymouth,  in  October  1864.  Since  this 
time  a  prospectus  has  been  Issued  of  a 
work  entitled  “  The  Earth  not  a  Globe ;’’ 
but  whether  it  has  been  published  1  do 
not  know.’ 

The  book  was  published  soon  after 
the  above  was  written,  and  De  Morgan 
gives  the  following  quaint  account  of  it : 
‘  August  28,  1865.  The  zetetic  astrono¬ 
my  has  come  into  my  hands.  When  in 
1851  I  went  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition 
I  heard  an  organ  played  by  a  performer 
who  seemed  very  desirous  to  exhibit  one 
particular  stop.  “  What  do  you  think  of 
that  stop  ?”  I  was  asked.  “  That  de¬ 
pends  on  the  name  of  it,’’  said  I.  “  Oh  ! 
what  can  the  name  of  it  have  to  do  with 
the  sound  }  ‘  that  which  we  call  a  rose,’ 
&c.’’  “  The  name  has  everything  to  do 
with  it :  if  it  be  a  flute  stop,  I  think  it 
very  harsh  ;  but  if  it  be  a  railway -whistle 
stop,  I  think  it  very  sweet.”  So  as  to 
this  book  :  if  it  be  childish,  it  is  clever ; 
if  it  he  mannish,  it  is  unusually  foolish. 
The  flat  earth  floating  tremulously  on 
the  sea ;  the  sun  moving  always  over  the 
flat,  giving  day  when  near  enough,  and 
night  when  too  far  off ;  the  self-lumin¬ 
ous  moon,  with  a  semi-transparent  invi¬ 
sible  moon  created  to  give  her  an  eclipse 
now  and  then  ;  the  new  law  of  perspec¬ 
tive,  by  which  the  vanishing  of  the  hull 
before  the  masts,  usually  thought  to 
prove  the  earth  globular,  really  proves 


it  flat ; — all  these  and  other  things  are 
well  fitted  to  form  exercises  for  a  person 
who  is  learning  the  elements  of  astrono¬ 
my.  The  manner  in  which  the  sun  dips 
into  the  sea,  especially  in  tropical  cli¬ 
mates,  upsets  the  whole.  Mungo  Park, 
I  think,  gives  an  African  hypothesis 
which  explains  phenomena  better  than 
this.  The  sun  dips  into  the  Western 
ocean,  and  the  people  there  cut  him  in 
pieces,  fry  him  in  a  pan,  and  then  join 
him  together  again  ;  take  him  round  the 
under  way,  and  set  him  up  in  the  East. 
1  hope  this  book  will  be  read,  and  that 
many  will  be  puzzled  by  it ;  for  there 
are  many  whose  notions  of  astronomy 
deserve  no  better  fate.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  there  is  so  little  accurate 
conception  as  on  that  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.*  The  author, 
though  confident  in  the  extreme,  neither 
impeaches  the  honesty  of  those  whose 
opinion  he  assails,  nor  allots  them  any 
future  inconvenience :  in  these  points 
he  is  worthy  to  live  on  a  globe  and  to 
rotate  in  twenty-four  hours.’ 

I  chanced  to  reside  near  Plymouth 
when  Mr.  Rowbotham  lectured  there  in 
October  1864.  It  will  readily  be  under¬ 
stood  that,  in  a  town  where  there  are  so 
many  naval  men,  his  lectures  w'ere  not 
altogether  so  successful  as  they  have 
sometimes  been  in  small  inland  towns. 
Numbers  of  naval  officers,  however,  w’ho 
were  thoroughly  well  assured  of  the  fact 
that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  were  not  able 
to  demolish  the  crafty  arguments  of 
Parallax  publicly,  during  the  discussions 
which  he  challenged  at  the  close  of  each 
lecture.  He  was  too  skilled  in  that  sort 
of  evasion  which  his  assumed  name  (as 


*  The  Astronomer  Royal  once  told  me  that 
he  had  found  that  few  persons  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  fact  that  the  stars  rise  and 
set.  Still  fewer  know  how  the  stars  move, 
which  stars  rise  and  set,  which  are  always 
above  the  horizon,  which  move  on  large  circles, 
which  on  small  ones ;  though  a  few  hours' 
observation  on  half-a-dozen  nights  in  a  year 
(such  observations  being  continuous,  but 
made  only  at  hourly  intervals)  would  show 
clearly  how  the  stars  move.  It  is  odd  to  find 
even  some  who  write  about  astronomy  mak¬ 
ing  mistakes  on  matters  so  elementary.  For 
instance,  in  a  primer  of  astronomy  recently 
published,  it  is  stated  that  the  stars  which 
pass  overhead  in  London  rise  and  set  on  a 
slant — the  real  fact  being  that  those  stars  never 
rise  or  set  at  all,  never  coming  within  some 
two  dozen  moon-breadths  of  the  horizon. 
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interpreted  by  Liddell  and  5cott)  sug-  servation,  with  the  feeling,  which  had  been 
gests,  to  be  readily  cornered.  When  expressed  seven  years  before  in  the  ‘  Lei- 
an  argument  was  used  which  he  could  cester  Advertiser,’ that  ‘  some  of  the  most 
not  easily  meet,  or  seem  to  meet,  he  important  conclusions  of  modern  as* 
would  say  simply  :  ‘  Well,  sir,  you  have  tronomy  had  been  seriously  invalidated.’ 
now  had  your  fair  share  of  the  discus-  If  our  books  of  astronomy,  in  referring 
sion ;  let  some  one  else  have  his  turn.’  to  the  effects  of  the  earth’s  curvature. 
It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  one  had  only  been  careful  to  point  out  how 
of  his  audience  was  so  wrathful  with  the  surv'eyors  and  sailors  and  those  who 
lecturer  on  account  of  these  evasions,  build  lighthouses  take  into  account  the 
that  he  endeavored  to  strike  Parallax  modifying  effects  of  atmospheric  refrac- 
with  a  knobbed  stick  at  the  close  of  the  tion,  and  how  these  effects  have  long 
second  lecture ;  but  probably  there  was  been  known  to  vary  with  the  tempera- 
no  real  foundation  for  the  story.  ture  and  pressure  of  the  air,  this  mis- 

Mr.  Rowbotham  did  a  very  bold  thing,  chief  would  have  been  avoided.  It 
however,  at  Plymouth.  He  undertook  would  not  be  fair  to  say  of  the  persons 
to  prove,  by  observations  made  with  a  misled  on  that  occasion  by  Parallax  that 
telescope  upon  the  Eddystone  Light-  they  deserved  no  better ;  since  the  fault 
house  from  the  Hoe  and  from  the  beach,  is  not  theirs  as  readers,  but  that  of  care- 
that  the  surface  of  the  water  is  flat,  less  or  ill-informed  writers. 

From  the  beach,  usually  only  the  lantern  Another  experiment  conducted  by 
can  be  seen.  From  the  Hoe,  the  whole  Parallax  the  same  morning  was  creditable 
of  the  lighthouse  is  visible  under  favor-  to  his  ingenuity.  Nothing  better,  per- 
able  conditions.  Duly^on  the  morning  haps,  was  ever  devised  to  deceive  peo- 
appointed,  Mr.  Rowbotham  appeared,  pie,  apparently  by  ocular  evidence,  into 
From  the  Hoe  a  telescope  was  directed  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  flat — nor  is 
towards  the  lighthouse,  which  was  well  there  any  clearer  evidence  of  the  large- 
seen,  the  morning  being  calm  and  still,  ness  of  the  earth’s  globe  compared  with 
and  tolerably  clear.  On  descending  to  our  ordinary  measures.  On  the  Hoe, 
the  beach  it  was  found  that,  insteaid  of  some  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  whole  lantern  being  visible  as  usual,  the  sea-level,  he  had  a  mirror  suspended 
only  half  could  be  seen — a  circumstance  in  a  vertical  position  facing  the  sea,  and 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  air’s  invited  the  bystanders  to  look  in  that 
refractive  power,  which  usually  dimin-  mirror  at  the  sea-horizon.  To  all  ap- 
ishes  the  dip  due  to  the  earth's  curva-  pearance  the  line  of  the  horizon  corre- 
ture  by  about  one-sixth  part,  was  less  sponded  exactly  with  the  level  of  the 
efficient  that  morning  than  usual.  The  eye-pupils  of  the  observer.  Now,  of 
effect  of  the  peculiarity  was  manifestly  course,  when  we  look  into  a  mirror  whose 
unfavorable  to  Mr.  Rowbotham ’s  theory,  surface  is  exactly  vertical,  the  line  of 
The  curvature  of  the  earth  produced  a  sight  to  the  eye-pupils  of  our  image  in 
greater  difference  than  usual  between  the  mirror  is  exactly  horizontal ;  whereas 
the  appearance  of  a  distant  object  as  the  line  of  sight  from  the  eyes  to  the 
seen  from  a  certain  high  station  and  image  of  the  sea-horizon  is  depressed 
from  a  certain  low  station  (though  still  exactly  as  much  as  the  Ime  from  the 
the  difference  fell  short  of  that  which  eyes  to  the  real  sea-horizon.  Here,  then, 
would  be  shown  if  there  were  no  air),  seemed  to  be  proof  positive  that  there  is 
But  Parallax  claimed  the  peculiarity  ob-  no  depression  of  the  sea-horizon  ;  for 
servable  that  morning  as  an  argument  in  the  horizontal  line  to  the  image  of  the 
favor  of  his  flat  earth.  It  is  manifest,  eye-pupil  seemed  to  coincide  exactly 
he  said,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  line  to  the  image  of  the  sea- 
about  the  accepted  theory  ;  for  it  tells  horizon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
us  that  so  much  less  of  the  lighthouse  here  that  the  mirror  was  wrongly  adjust- 
should  be  seen  from  the  beach  than  from  ed,  though  the  slightest  error  of  adjust- 
the  Hoe,  whereas  less  still  was  seen.  And  ment  would  affect  the  result  either  favor- 
many  of  the  Plymouth  folk  wept  away  ably  or  unfavorably  for  Parallax’s  flat- 
from  the  Hoe  that  morning,  and  from  earth  theory.  It -is  a  matter  of  fact  that, 
the  second  lecture  in  which  Parallax  if  the  mirror  were  perfectly  vertical,  only 
triumphantly  quoted  the  results  of  the  ob-  very  acute  vision  could  detect  the  depres- 
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sion  of  the  image  of  the  sea-horizon  be¬ 
low  the  image  of  the  eye-pupil.  The 
depression  can  easily  be  calculated  for 
any  given  circumstances.  Parallax  en¬ 
couraged  observers  to  note  very  closely 
the  position  of  the  eye-pupil  in  the 
image,  so  that  most  of  them  approached 
the  image  within  about  ten  inches,  or  the 
glass  within  about  five.  Now,  in  such  a 
case,  for  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea-level  the  image  of  the  sea- 
horizon  would  be  depressed  below  the 
image  of  the  eye-pupil,  less  than  three- 
hundredths  of  an  inch — an  amount  which 
could  not  be  detected  by  one  eye  in  a 
hundred.  The  average  diameter  of  the 
pupil  itself  is  one-hfth  of  an  inch,  or 
about  seven  times  as  great  as  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  sea-horizon  in  the  case  sup¬ 
posed.  It  would  require  very  close  ob¬ 
servation  and  a  good  eye  to  determine 
whether  a  horizontal  line  seen  on  either 
side  of  the  head  were  on  the  level  of  the 
centres  of  the  eye-pupils,  or  lower  by 
about  one-seventh  of  the  breadth  of 
either  pupil. 

The  experiment  is  a  pretty  one,  how¬ 
ever,  and  well  worth  trying  by  anyone 
who  lives  near  to  the  sea-shore  and  sea- 
cliffs.  But  there  is  a  much  more  effect¬ 
ive  experiment  which  can  be  much 
more  easily  tried — only  it  is  open  to  the 
disadvantage  that  it  at  once  demolishes 
the  argument  of  our  friend  Parallax.  It 
occurred  to  me  while  I  was  writing  the 
above  paragraph.  Let  a  very  small  mir¬ 
ror  (it  need  not  be  larger  than  a  six¬ 
pence)  be  so  suspended  to  a  small  sup¬ 
port  and  so  weighted  that  when  left  to 
itself  it  hangs  with  its  face  perfectly  ver¬ 
tical — an  arrangement  which  any  compe¬ 
tent  optician  will  easily  secure — and  let 
a  fine  horizontal  line  or  several  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  be* marked  on  the  mirror; 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  a  metallic 
one,  as  its  indications  will  then  be  alto¬ 
gether  more  trustworthy.  This  mirror 
can  be  put  into  the  waistcoat  pocket  and 
conveniently  carried  to  much  greater 
heights  than  the  mirror  used  by  Paral¬ 
lax.  Now,  at  some  considerable  height 
— say  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  but  a  hundred  or  even  fifty 
will  suffice — look  into  this  small  mirror 
while  facing  the  sea.  The  true  horizon 
will  then  be  seen  to  be  visibly  below  the 
centre  of  the  eye-pupil — visibly  in  this 
case  because  the  horizontal  line  traced 


on  the  mirror  can  be  made  to  coincide 
with  the  sea-norizon  exactly,  and  will  then 
be  found  nol  to  coincide  with  the  centre 
of  the  eye-pupil.  Such  an  instrument 
could  be  readily  made  to  show  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  sea-horizon,  which  at  once 
determines  the  height  of  the  observer 
above  the  sea-level.  For  this  purpose 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  a 
means  of  placing  the  eye  at  some  definite 
distance  from  the  small  mirror,  and  a 
fine  vertical  scale  on  the  mirror  to  show 
the  exact  depression  of  the  sea-horizon. 
For  balloonists  such  an  instrument  would 
sometimes  be  useful,  as  showing  the  ele¬ 
vation  independently  of  the  barometer, 
whenever  any  portion  of  sea-horizon  was 
in  view. 

The  mention  of  balloon  experiences 
leads  me  to  another  delusive  argument 
of  the  earth-flatteners.*  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  all  aeronauts  that,  as  the 
balloon  rises,  the  appearance  of  the  earth 
is  by  no  means  what  would  be  expected 
from  the  familiar  teachings  in  our  books 
of  astronomy.  There  is  a  picture  in 
most  of  these  books  representing  the 
effect  of  ascent  above  the  sea-level  in 
depressing  the  line  of  sight  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  bringing  more  and  more  into 
view  the  convexity  of  the  earth's  globe. 
One  would  suppose,  from  the  picture, 
that  when  an  observer  is  at  a  great 
height  the  earth  would  appear  to  rise 
under  him,  like  some  great  round  and 
well-curved  shield  whose  convexity  was 
towards  him.  Instead  of  this,  the  aero¬ 
naut  finds  the  earth  presenting  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  great  hollow  basin,  or  of 
the  concave  side  of  a  well-curved  shield. 
The  horizon  seems  to  rise  as  he  rises, 
while  the  earth  beneath  him  sinks  lower 
and  lower.  A  somewhat  similar  pheno¬ 
menon  may  be  noted  when,  after  ascend¬ 
ing  the  landward  side  of  a  high  cliff,  we 
come  suddenly  upon  a  view  of  the  sea — 
invariably  the  sea-horizon  is  higher  than 
we  expected  to  find  it.  Only^  in  this 
case,  the  surface  of  the  sea  seems  to  rise 

*  In  passing,  let  me  note  that,  of  course,  I 
am  not  discussing  the  arguments  of  para- 
doxists  with  the  remotest  idea  of  disproving 
them.  They  are  not,  in  reality,  worth  the 
trouble.  But  they  show  where  the  general 
reader  of  -astronomical  text-books,  and  other 
such  works,  is  likely  to  go  astray,  and  thus 
conveniently  indicate  matters  whose  explana¬ 
tion  may  be  useful  or  interesting. 
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from  the  beach  below  towards  the  dis¬ 
tant  horizon  convexly  not  concavely; 
the  reason  of  which  I  take  to  be  this, 
that  the  waves,  and  especially  long  rollers 
or  uniform  large  ripples,  teach  the  eye  to 
form  true  conceptions  of  the  shape  of  the 
sea- surface  even  when  the  eye  is  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  position  of  the  sea- hori¬ 
zon.  Indeed,  I  should  much  like  to 
know  what  would  be  the  appearance  of 
the  sea  from  a  balloon,  when  no  land 
was  in  sight  (though  I  do  not  particular¬ 
ly  wish  to  make  the  observation  myself) : 
the  convexity  discernible,  for  the  reason 
just  named,  would  contend  strangely 
with  the  concavity  imagined,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  now  to  be  indicated. 

The  deception  arises  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  scene  displayed  below  and 
around  the  balloon  is  judged  by  the  eye 
from  the  experience  of  more  familiar 
scenes.  The  horizon  is  depressed,  but  so 
little  that  the  eye  cannot  detect  the  de¬ 
pression,  especially  where  the  boundary  of 
the  horizon  is  irregular.  It  is  here  that 
the  text-book  pictures  mislead ;  for 
they  show  the  depression  as  far  too  great 
to  be  overlooked,  setting  the  observer 
sometimes  about  two  thousand  miles 
above  the  sea-level.  The  eye,  then, 
judges  the  horizon  to  be  where  it  usually 
is — on  the  same  level  as  the  observer ; 
but  looking  downwards,  the  eye  per¬ 
ceives,  and  at  once  appreciates  if  it  does 
not  even  exaggerate,  the  great  depth  at 
which  the  earth  lies  below  the  balloon. 
The  appearance,  then,  as  judged  by  the 
eye,  is  that  of  a  mighty  basin  whose 
edge  rises  up  all  round  to  the  level  of 
the  balloon,  while  its  bottom  lies  two  or 
three  miles  or  more  below  the  balloon. 

The  zetetic  faithful  reason  about  this 
matter  as  though  the  impressions  of  the 
senses  were  trustworthy  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  familiar  or  otherwise  ;  whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  know  that  the  senses 
often  deceive,  even  under  familiar  con¬ 
ditions,  and  almost  always  deceive  under 
conditions  which  are  not  familiar.  A 
person,  for  example,  accustomed  to  the 
mist  and  haze  of  our  British  air,  is  told 
by  the  sense  of  sight,  when  he  is  tra¬ 
velling  where  a  clearer  atmosphere  pre¬ 
vails,  that  a  mountain  forty  miles  from 
him  is  a  hill  a  few  miles  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  Italian  travelling  through 
the  Highlands  is  impressed  wiih  the  be¬ 
lief  that  all  the  features  of  the  scenery 


are  much  larger  (because  he  supposes 
them  much  more  remote)  than  they  really 
are.  A  hundred  such  instances  of  decep¬ 
tion  might  easily  be  cited.  The  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  aeronaut  observes 
the  earth  are  certainly  less  familiar  than 
those  under  which  the  Briton  views  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  or  the  Italian  views 
Ben  Lomond  or  Ben  Lawers.  It  would 
be  rash,  therefore,  even  if  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  were  available,  to  reject  the  faith 
that  the  earth  is  a  globe  because,  as  seen 
from  a  balloon,  it  looks  like  a  basin.  In¬ 
deed,  to  be  strictly  logical,  the  followers 
of  Parallax  ought  on  this  account  to 
adopt  the  faith  that  the  earth  is  not  flat, 
but  basin-shaped ;  which  hitherto  they 
have  not  been  ready  to  do. 

We  have  seen  that  Parallax  describes 
a  certain  experiment  on  the  Bedford 
Level,  which,  if  made  as  he  states,  would 
have  shown  certainly  that  something  was 
wrong  in  the  accepted  system — for  a  six- 
mile  straight-edge  along  water  would  be 
as  severe  a  blow  to  the  belief  in  a  round 
earth,  as  a  straight  line  on  the  sea-sur¬ 
face  from  Queenstown  to  New  York. 
Another  curious  experiment  adorns  his 
little  book,  which,  if  it  could  be  repeated 
successfully  before  a  dozen  trustworthy 
witnesses,  would  rather  astonish  men  of 
science.  Having,  he  says,  by  certain 
reasoning — altogether  erroneous,  but  that 
is  a  detail — convinced  himself  that,  on 
the  accepted  theory,  a  bullet  fired  verti¬ 
cally  upwards  ought  to  fall  far  to  the 
west  of  the  place  whence  it  was  fired,  he 
carefully  fixed  an  air-gun  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  fired  forty  bullets  vertically 
upwards.  All  these  fell  close  to  the  gun 
— which  is  n#t  surprising,  though  it  must 
have  made  such  an  experiment  rather 
dangerous ;  but  two  fell  back  into  the 
barrel  itself — which  certainly  was  very 
surprising  indeed.  One  might  fairly 
challenge  the  most  experienced  gunner 
in  the  world  to  achieve  one  such  vertical 
shot  in  a  thousand  trials ;  two  in  forty 
bordered  on  the  miraculous. 

The  earth-fiatteners  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  of  claim,  as  one  of  their  objects,  the 
defence  of  Scripture.  But  some  of  the 
earth-fiatteners  of  the  last  generation  (or 
a  little  further  back)  took  quite  another 
view  of  the  matter.  For  instance.  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  a  more  vehement  earth- 
flattener  than  Parallax,  was  so  little  in¬ 
terested  in  defending  the  Scriptures,  that 
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in  1793  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment  for  selling  a  book  regarded 
as  atheistic.  In  1836  he  attempted  the 
conversion  of  Professor  De  Morgan, 
opening  the  correspondence  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  he  had  ‘  an  inveterate  abhor¬ 
rence  of  all  the  pretended  wisdom  of 
philosophy  derived  from  the  monks  and 
doctors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  not  less 
those  of  higher  name  who  merely  sought 
to  make  the  monkish  philosophy  more 
plausible,  or  so  to  disguise  it  as  to  mys¬ 
tify  the  mob  of  small  thinkers.’  He 
seems  himself  to  have  succeeded  in  mys¬ 
tifying  many  of  those  whom  he  intended 
to  convert.  Admiral  Smyth  gives  the 
following  account  cf  an  interview  he 
had  with  Phillips  :  ‘  This  pseudo-mathe¬ 
matical  knight  once  called  upon  me  at 
Bedford,  without  any  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance,  to  discuss  “  those  errors  of  New¬ 
ton,  which  he  almost  blushed  to  name,” 
and  which  were  inserted  in  the  “  Princi- 
pia”  to  “  puzzle  the  vulgar.”  He  sneer¬ 
ed  with  sovereign  contempt  at  the  ‘‘  Tri¬ 
nity  of  Gravitating  Force,  Projectile 
Force,  and  Void  Space,”  and  proved 
that  ail  change  of  place  is  accounted  for 
by  motion.’*  (Startling  hypothesis!) 

‘  He  then  exemplified  the  conditions  by 
placing  some  pieces  of  paper  on  a  table, 
and  slapping  his  hand  down  close  to 
them,  thus  making  them  fly  off,  which 
he  termed  applying  the  momentum.  All 
motion,  he  said,  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  forces ;  and  atoms  seek  the  centre 
by  “  terrestrial  centripetation” — a  prop¬ 
erty  which  causes  universal  pressure; 
but  in  what  these  attributes  of  pushing 
and  pulling  differ  from  gravitation  and 
attraction,  was  not  expourftled.  Many 
of  his  “  truths”  were  as  mystified  as  the 
conundrums  of  Rabelais ;  so  nothing 
was  made  of  the  motion.’ 

A  favorite  subject  of  paradoxical  ideas 
has  been  the  moon’s  motion  of  rotation. 
Strangely  enough,  De  Morgan,  who  knew 
more  about  past  paradoxists  than  any 
man  of  his  time,  seems  not  to  have  heard 
of  the  dispute  between  Keill  and  Bent¬ 
ley  over  this  matter  in  1690.  He  says, 
‘  there  was  a  dispute  on  the  subject,  in 
1748,  between  James  Ferguson  and  an 
anonymous  opponent ;  and  I  think  there 
have  been  others;’  but  the  older  and 
more  interesting  dispute  he  does  not 
mention.  Bentley,  who  was  no  mathe¬ 
matician,  |>ointed  out  in  a  lecture  certain 


reasons  for  believing  that  the  moon  does 
not  turn  on  her  axis,  or  has  no  axis  on 
which  she  turns.  Keill,  then  only  nine¬ 
teen  years  old,  pointed  out  that  the  ar¬ 
guments  used  by  Bentley  proved  that 
the  moon  does  rotate  instead  of  showing 
that  she  does  not.  (Twenty  years  later 
Keill  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Oxford.  He  was  the 
first  holder  of  that  office  to  teach  the 
Newtonian  astronomy.) 

In  recent  times,  as  most  of  my  readers 
know,  the  paradox  that  the  moon  does  not 
rotate  has  been  revived  more  than  once. 
In  1855  it  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Jellinger 
Symons,  one  of  whose  staunchest  sup¬ 
porters,  Mr.  H.  Perigal,  had  commenced 
the  attack  a  few  years  earlier.  Of 
course,  the  gist  of  the  argument  against 
the  moon’s  rotation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  moon  always  keeps  the  same  face 
turned  towards  the  earth,  or  very  nearly 
so.  If  she  did  so  exactly,  and  if  her  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  earth  were  constantly  the 
same,  then  her  motion  would  be  exactly 
the  same  as  though  she  were  rigidly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  earth,  and  turned  round 
an  axis  at  the  earth.  The  case  may  be 
thus  illustrated  :  Through  the  middle  of 
a  large  orange  thrust  one  short  rod  ver¬ 
tically,  and  another  long  rod  horizontal¬ 
ly  ;  thrust  the  further  end  of  the  latter 
through  a  small  apple,  and  now  turn  the 
whole  affair  round  the  short  vertical  rod 
as  an  axis.  Then  the  apple  will  move 
with  respect  to  the  orange  as  the  moon 
would  move  with  respect  to  the  earth 
on  the  suppositions  just  made.  No  one 
in  this  case  could  say  that  the  apple  was 
turning  round  on  its  axis,  since  its  mo¬ 
tion  would  be  one  of  rotation  round  the 
upright  axis  through  the  orange.  There¬ 
fore,  say  the  opponents  of  the  moon’s 
rotation,  no  one  should  say  that  the 
moon  turns  round  on  her  axis.  Of 
course,  the  answer  would  be  obvious 
even  if  the  moon’s  motions  were  as  sup¬ 
posed.  The  moon  is  not  connected  with 
the  earth  as  the  apple  is  w’ith  the  orange 
in  the  illustrative  case.  If  the  apple, 
without  rigid  connection  with  the 
orange,  were  carried  round  the  orange 
so  as  to  move  precisely  as  if  it  were  so 
connected,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
to  rotate  on  its  axis,  as  any  one  will  find 
who  may  try  the  experiment.  Thus  for 
the  straight  rod  thrust  through  the  apple 
substitute  a  straight  horizontal  bar  car- 
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Tying  a  small  basin  of  water  in  which  the 
apple  floats.  Sway  the  bar  steadily  and 
slowly  round,  and  it  will  be  found  (if  a 
mark  is  placed  on  the  apple)  that  the 
apple  no  longer  keeps  the  same  face  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  motion  ;  but  that,  to 
cause  it  to  do  so,  a  slow  motion  of  rota¬ 
tion  must  be  communicated  to  the  apple 
in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same 
rate  (neglecting  the  effects  of  the  friction 
of  the  water  against  the  sides  of  the  ba¬ 
sin)  as  the  bar  is  rotating.  In  my  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Moon  I  have  described  and 
pictured  a  simple  apparatus  by  which  this 
experiment  may  easily  be  made.  But, 
of  course,  the  experiment  is  not  essential 
to  the  argument  by  which  the  paradox 
is  overthrown.  This>  argument  simply 
is,  that  the  moon  as  she  travels  on  her 
orbit  round  the  sun — the  real  centre  of 
her  motion — turns  every  part  of  her 
equator  in  succession  towards  him  once 
in  a  lunar  month.  At  the  time  of  new 
moon  the  sun  illuminates  the  face  of  the 
moon  turned  from  us ;  at  the  time  of 
full  moon  he  illuminates  the  face  which 
has  been  gradually  brought  round  to 
him  as  the  moon  has  passed  through  her 
first  two  quarters.  As  she  passes  on¬ 
wards  to  new  moon  again,  the  face  we 
see  is  gradually  turned  from  him  until 
he  shines  full  upon  the  other  face.  And 
so  on  during  successive  lunations.  This 
could  not  happen  unless  the  moon  rota¬ 
ted.  Again,  if  we  lived  on  the  moon  we 
should  And  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars 
turning  round  from  east  to  west  once  in 
rather  more  than  twenty-seven  days ; 
and  unless  we  supposed,  as  we  should 
probably  do  for  a  long  time,  that  our 
small  world  was  the  centre  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  that  the  stars  turned  round  it, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that  it 
was  turning  on  its  own  axis  from  west  to 
east,  once  in  the  time  just  named. 
There  would  be  no  escape.  The  mere 
fact  that  all  the  time  the  stars  thus  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  turning  round  the  moon,  the 
earth  would  not  so  seem  to  move,  but 
would  lie  always  in  the  same  direction, 
would  in  no  sort  help  to  remove  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Lunarian  paradoxists  would 
probably  argue  that  she  was  in  some  way 
rigidly  connected  with  the  moon ;  but 
even  they  would  never  think  of  arguing 
that  their  world  did  not  turn  on  its  axis, 
unless  they  maintained  that  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  This,  I  think. 
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they  would  very  probably  do ;  but  as 
yet  terrestrial  paradoxists  have  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  maintained  this  hypothesis.  I 
once  asked  Mr.  Perigal  whether  that  was 
the  true  theory  of  the  universe — the 
moon  central,  the  earth,  sun,  and  heav¬ 
ens  carried  'round  her.  He  admitted 
that  his  objections  to  accepted  views 
were  by  no  means  limited  to  the  moon’s 
rotation  ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he 
said  that  the  idea  I  had  thrown  out  in 
jest  was  nearer  the  truth  than  I  thought, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  But  as  yet  the 
theory  has  not  been  definitely  enuncia¬ 
ted  that  the  moon  is  the  boss  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Comets,  as  already  mentioned,  have 
been  the  subjects  of  paradoxes  innumer¬ 
able  ;  but  as  yet  comets  have  been  so 
little  understood,  even  by  astronomers, 
that  paradoxes  respecting  them  cannot 
be  so  readily  dealt  with  as  those  relating 
to  well-established  facts.  Among  thor¬ 
oughly  paradoxical  ideas  respecting 
comets,  however,  may  be  mentioned  one 
whose  author  is  a  mathematician  of  well- 
deserved  repute — Professor  Tait’s*  Sea- 
Bird  Theory  ’  of  Comets’  Tails.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory,  the  rapid  forma¬ 
tion  of  long  tails  and  the  rapid  changes 
of  their  position  may  be  explained  on 
the  same  principle  that  we  explain  the 
rapid  change  of  appearance  of  a  flight 
of  sea-birds  when,  from  having  been  in 
a  position  where  the  eye  looks  athwart 
it,  the  flight  assumes  a  position  where 
the  eye  looks  at  it  edgewise.  In  the 
former  position  it  is  scarcely  visible 
(when  at  a  distance),  in  the  latter  it  is 
seen  as  a  well-defined  streak ;  and  as  a 
very  slight  change  of  position  of  each 
bird  may  oftens  uflice  to  render  an  ex¬ 
tensive  flight  thus  visible  throughout  its 
entire  length,  which  but  a  few  moments 
before  had  been  invisible,  so  the  entire 
length  of  a  comet’s  tail  may  be  brought 
into  view,  and  apparently  be  formed  in 
a  few  hours,  through  some  comparative¬ 
ly  slight  displacement  of  the  individual 
meteorites  composing  it.  This  paradox 
— for  paradox  it  unquestionably  is — 
aflords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  mathematical  power  has  on 
the  minds  of  men.  Kveryone  knows 
that  Professor  Tait  has  potential  mathe¬ 
matical  energy  competent  to  dispose,  in 
a  very  short  time,  of  all  the  difficulties 
involved  in  his  theory ;  therefore  few 
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seem  to  inquire  whether  this  potential 
energy  has  ever  been  called  into  action. 
It  is  singular,  too,  that  other  mathemati¬ 
cians  of  great  eminence  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  take  the  theory  on  trust.  Thus 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  de¬ 
scribed  the  theory  as  disposing  easily  of 
the  difficulties  presented  by  Newton’s 
comet  in  1680.  Glaisher,  in  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Guillemin’s  ‘  Les  Com^tes,’ 
speaks  of  the  theory  as  one  not  improb¬ 
ably  correct,  though  only  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  rigid  investigation  of  the  ma¬ 
thematical  problems  involved.  In  real¬ 
ity,  not  five  minutes’  inquiry  is  needed 
to  show  anyone  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  long-tailed  comets  that  the  theory 
is  quite  untenable.  Take  Newton’s 
comet.  It  had  a  tail  ninety  millions  of 
miles  long,  extending  directly  from  the 
sun  as  the  comet  approached  him,  and 
seen,  four  days  later,  extending  to  the 
same  distance,  and  still  directly  from  the 
sun,  as  the  comet  receded  from  him  in 
an  entirely  different  direction.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Tail’s  sea-bird  theory,  the  earth 
was  at  both  these  epochs  in  the  plane  of 
a  sheet  of  meteorites  forming  the  tail ; 
but  on  each  occasion  the  sun  also  was 
in  the  same  plane,  for  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  of  meteorites  was  seen  to  be  direct¬ 
ly  in  a  line  with  the  sun.  The  comet’s 
head,  of  course,  was  in  the  same  plane ; 
but  three  points,  not  in  a  straight  line, 
determine  a  plane.  Hence  we  have,  as 
the  definite  result  of  the  sea-bird  theory, 
that  the  layer  or  stratum  of  meteorites, 
forming  the  tail  of  Newton’s  comet,  lay 
in  the  same  plane  which  contained  the 
sun,  the  earth,  and  the  comet.  But  the 
comet  crossed  the  ecliptic  (the  plane  in 
which  the  earth  travels  round  the  sun) 
between  the  epochs  named,  crossing  it 
at  a  great  angle.  When  crossing  it, 
then,  the  great  layer  of  meteorites  was 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  before 
crossing  it  the  layer  was  greatly  inclined 
to  that  plane  one  way,  and  after  crossing 
it  the  layer  was  greatly  inclined  to  that 
.  plane  another  way.  So  that  we  have  in 
no  way  escaped  the  difficulty  which  the 
sea-bird  theory  was  intended  to  remove, 
if  it  was  a  startling  and,  indeed,  incredi¬ 
ble  thing,  that  the  particles  along  a 
comet’s  tail  should  have  got  round  in 
four  days  from  the  first  to  the  second 
position  of  the  tail  considered  above. 


it  is  as  startling  and  incredible  that 
a  mighty  layer  of  meteorites  should  have 
shifted  bodily  in  the  way  required  by  the 
sea-bird  theory.  Nay,  there  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  result  which  is  still  more 
startling  than  any  of  the  difficulties  yet 
mentioned ;  and  that  is,  the  singular 
care  which  the  great  layer  of  meteorites 
would  seem  to  have  shown  to  keep  its 
plane  always  passing  through  the  earth, 
with  which  it  was  in  no  way  connected. 
Why  should  this  preference  have  been 
shown  by  the  meteor  flock  for  our  earth 
above  all  the  other  members  of  the  solar 
system  ? — seeing  that  the  sea-bird  theory 
requires  that  the  comet,  and  not  New¬ 
ton’s  comet  alone,  but  all  others  having 
tails,  should  not  only  be  thus  complai¬ 
sant  with  respect  to  our  little  earth,  but 
should  behave  in  a  totally  different  way 
with  respect  to  every  other  member  of 
the  sun’s  family. 

We  can  understand  that,  while  several 
have  been  found  who  have  applauded 
the  sea-bird  paradox  for  what  it  might 
do  in  explaining  comets’  tails,  its  advo¬ 
cates  have  as  yet  not  done  much  to  re¬ 
concile  it  with  cometic  observation. 

The  latest  astronomical  paradox  pub¬ 
lished  is  perhaps  still  more  startling.  It 
relates  to  the  planet  Venus,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  explain  the  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  planet  when  crossing  the 
sun’s  face,  or,  technically,  when  in  tran¬ 
sit.  At  this  time  she  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  light,  which  appears  somewhat 
brighter  than  the  disc  of  the  sun  itself. 
Before  fully  entering  on  the  sun’s  face, 
also,  the  part  of  Venus’s  globe  as  yet 
outside  the  sun’s  disc  is  seen  to  be  girt 
round  by  a  ring  of  exceedingly  bright 
light — so  bright,  indeed,  that  it  has  left 
its  record  in  photographs  where  the  ex¬ 
posure  was  only  for  the  small  fraction  of 
a  second  allowable  in  the  case  of  so  in¬ 
tensely  brilliant  a  body  as  the  sun.  As¬ 
tronomers  have  not  found  it  difficult  to 
explain  either  peculiarity.  It  has  been 
proved  clearly  in  other  ways  that  Venus 
has  an  atmosphere  like  our  own,  but  pro¬ 
bably  denser.  As  the  sun  is  raised  into 
view  above  the  horizon  (after  he  has 
realty  passed  below  the  horizon  plane) 
bjr  the  bending  power  of  our  air  upon 
his  rays,  so  the  bending  power  of  Ve¬ 
nus’s  air  brings  the  sun  into  our  view 
round  the  dark  body  of  the  planet.  But 
the  new  paradox  advances  a  much  bolder 
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theory.  Instead  of  an  atmosphere  such 
as  ours,  Venus  has  a  glass  envelope ; 
and  instead  of  a  surface  of  earth  and 
water,  in  some  cases  covered  with 
clouds,  Venus  has  a  surface  shining  with 
metallic  lustre.*  The  author  of  this 
theory  startled  astronomers  by  announ¬ 
cing,  four  or  five  years  ago,  that  with  an 
ordinary  telescope  he  could  see  the  light 
of  the  sun’s  corona  without  the  aid  of 
an  eclipse,  though  astronomers  had  ob¬ 
served  that  the  delicate  light  of  the 
corona  fades  out  of  view  with  the  first 
returning  rays  of  the  sun  after  total 
eclipse. 

The  latest  paradoxist,  misled  by  the 
incorrect  term  ‘  centrifugal  force,’  pro¬ 
poses  to  ‘  modify,  if  not  banish,’  the 
old-fashioned  astronomy.  What  is 
called  centrifugal  force  is  in  truth  only 
inertia.  In  the  familiar  instance  of  a 
body  whirled  round  by  a  string,  the 
breaking  of  the  string  no  more  implies 


that  an  active  force  has  pulled  away  the 
body,  than  the  breaking  of  a  rope  by 
which  a  weight  is  pulled  implies  that  the 
weight  has  exerted  an  active  resistance. 
Of  course,  here  again  the  text-books  are 
chiefly  in  fault. 

Such  are  a  few  among  the  paradoxes 
of  various  ordere  by  which  astronomers, 
like  the  students  of  other  sciences,  have 
been  from  time  to  time  amused.  It  is 
not  altogether,  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  ’a  sin  against  the  twenty-four 
hours  ’  to  consider  such  matters ;  for 
much  may  be  learned  not  only  from  the 
study  of  the  right  road  in  science,  but 
from  observing  where  and  how  men  may 
go  astray.  I  know,  indeed,  few  more 
useful  exercises  for  the  learner  than  to 
examine  a  few  paradoxes,  when  leisure 
serves,  and  to  consider  how,  if  left  to  his 
own  guidance,  he  would  confute  them. — 
Belgravia  Magazine. 
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After  an  easy  passage  of  six  days 
from  Teneriffe,  we  arrived,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  30th  of  July,  off  the  Bay  of 
Tarafal,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Antonio, 
one  of  the  Cape  de  Verdes.  Here 
vessels  can  obtain  cocoa-nuts,  bananas, 
sweet  potatoes,  poultry,  sheep,  goats, 
and,  above  all,  a  copious  supply  of  ex¬ 
cellent  water.  Tarafal  Bay  is  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  trade-winds,  but  it 
is  otherwise  completely  open.  We  landed 


*  Sterne  anticipated  this  paradoxist  in 
(jestinglj)  attributing  glassiness  to  an  inferior 
planet.  He  made  the  inhabitants,  however, 
not  the  air,  glassy.  *  The  intense  heat  of  the 
country,’  he  says,  speaking  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  *  roust,  1  think,  long  ago  have  vitri- 
riiied  tne  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  to  suit 
them  for  the  climate  ;  so  that  all  the  tenements 
of  their  souls  may  be  nothing  else,  for  ought 
the  soundest  philosophy  can  show  to  the  con* 
trary,  but  one  fine  transparent  body  of  clear 
glass;  so  that  till  the  inhabitant  grows  old 
and  tolerably  wrinkled,  whereby  the  rays  of 
light  become  monstrously  refracted,  or  return 
reflected  from  the  surface,  &c.,  his  soul  might 
as  well  play  the  fool  out  o’  doors  as  in  her  own 
house.’ 


near  the  mouth  of  an  ample  brook, 
which  descends  to  the  sea,  by  a  narrow 
and  sinuous  ravine,  from  a  deep  circular 
basin  or  crater  formed  amid  the  mass  of 
lofty  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  Wherever  the  water  can  be  con¬ 
ducted,  the  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nut,  and 
banana  grow  luxuriantly.  The  sugar, 
which  forms  the  principal  article  of  ex¬ 
port,  is  forwarded  to  Lisbon  in  schoon¬ 
ers.  The  sides  of  the  ravine,  which  ex¬ 
tends  for  nine  miles  into  the  interior, 
are  terraced  and  industriously  culti¬ 
vated  in  every  part  to  which  the  water 
has  access.  The  laboring  population, 
who  are  all  negroes,  live  in  mud  huts. 
Tarafal  Bay,  lying  on  the  south-west 
side  of  St.  Antonio,  is  in  an  almost  i>er- 
petual  calm.  There  was  no  steady 
breeze  throughout  the  day  of  our  visit, 
and  we  stood  off  and  on  under  steam. 
Facing  the  burning  south,  sheltered  from 
the  cooling  breezes  of  the  north-east 
trade,  the  climate  would  be  almost  unen¬ 
durable  to  an  Englishman.  There  was 
an  air  of  depression  about  the  negroes 
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and  their  employer,  which  we  attributed 
in  part  to  their  isolation,  in  part  to  the 
excessive  heat. 

The  scenery  of  this  little-known  spot 
would,  if  it  lay  in  a  temperate  zone  and 
within  the  scope  of  ordinary  travel,  have 
been  long  since  highly  renowned,  and 
would  have  inspired  the  pen  and  the 
pencil  of  many  lovers  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful.  The  bay  lies  in  an  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  mountains  and  precipices. 
Pinnacles  and  spires  and  turrets  of  rock 
are  clustered  together  in  noble  masses, 
and  in  forms  and  outlines  of  infinite 
variety.  The  rocks  have  a  bumt-up 
volcanic  aspect,  and  are  absolutely 
barren  of  vegetation.  The  only  green 
spot  in  the  landscape  is  the  grove  of 
cocoa-nut  trees  and  bananas,  surrounded 
by  a  few  fields  of  sugar-canes,  in  the 
small  delta  on  the  shore  formed  by  the 
solitary  brook  of  Tarafal.  Our  moist 
and  variable  climate  furnishes  a  frequent 
topic  to  discontented  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  yet  to  be  wholly  deprived  of 
refreshing  and  fertilising  showers,  to 
spend  long  months  unsheltered  from  the 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  is  a  far  more  seri¬ 
ous  privation.  It  is  not  in  such  a  cli¬ 
mate  as  that  of  the  Cape  de  Verdes  that 
those  pleasant  places  can  be  found  which 
abound  in  dear  old  England,  and  which 
were  so  happily  depicted,  in  harmonious 
numbers,  by  the  poet  Gray  : 

Where'er  the  oak’s  thick  branches  stretch 
A  broader  browner  shade, 

Where’er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O’er-canopies  the  glade. 

Beside  some  water’s  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  muse  shall  sit.  .  .  . 

Here,  too,  it  may  be  added,  the  sportsman 
may  carry  his  gun,  may  ride  to  hounds, 
or  wield  the  bat  or  the  oar,  on  a  greater 
number  of  days  in  the  year  than  it  would 
be  possible  to  devote  to  similar  whole¬ 
some  exercises  in  any  other  climate  in 
the  world. 

Leaving  Tarafal  Bay  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th  of  July,  we  steamed  600 
miles  through  the  doldrums.  In  latitude 
7°  42'  N.  and  longitude  22®  33'  W.  we 
entered  the  south-west  monsoon,  which 
prevails  in  the  summer  off  the  African 
coast.  Here  the  propeller  was  feathered, 
and  we  proceeded  under  canvas  only. 
The  monsoon  gradually  changed  into 
the  south-east  trade.  We  crossed  the 
equator  on  ,the  8th  of  August  in  longi¬ 


tude  26“  W.,  and  carried  a  favorable 
breeze,  without  even  a  momentary  lull, 
for  a  distance  of  2,500  miles,  until  we 
sailed  under  the  lee  of  Cape  Frio,  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  17  th  of  August. 
In  this  section  of  the  voyage  the  dis¬ 
tances  were  under  steam  888,  and  under 
sail  3,615  miles. 

We  crossed  the  line  on  the  8th  of  Au¬ 
gust.  This  important  event  was  celebra¬ 
ted  with  a  ceremonial  more  elaborate 
perhaps  than  usual,  though  not  differ 
mg  materially  from  the  time-honored 
rites  observed  on  similar  occasions  in 
other  vessels.* 

After  the  excitement  of  the  equator, 
the  repose  of  our  first  day  in  south  lati¬ 
tude  was  highly  appreciated.  The 
weather  was  perfect.  Scarcely  a  cloud 
was  visible.  The  sea  was  smooth ;  and 
a  pleasant  breeze  from  the  south-east 
impelled  us  onward  at  from  six  to  eight 
knots  an  hour.  I  went  out  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  jib-boom,  to  admire  the 
graceful  bow  of  my  little  vessel,  with 
easy  motion  cleaving  the  azure  waters  of 
the  South  Atlantic,  and  throwing  the 
waves  aside  in  masses  of  sparkling  spray 
and  creamy  foam. 

Ferunt  ipsa  xquora  classem  ; 

iEquatx  spirant  aurx  ;  datur  bora  quieti. 

We  arrived  at  Rio  on  the  17th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  having  first  made  the  land  on  the 
previous  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Frio.  From  the  cape  towards  Rio,  high 
mountains  rise  up  behind  the  loty  ex¬ 
panse  of  level  sand,  which  extends  for 
many  miles  along  the  shore.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  cape  to  Rio  is  63  miles. 
About  midway  a  spur  from  these  moun¬ 
tains  juts  into  the  sea,  forming  the  bluff 
dark  headland  of  Cape  Negro,  to  the 
westward  of  which  the  scenery  of  the 
coast  assumes  a  grand  and  remarkable 
aspect.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  harbor  of  Rio,  the  False 
Sugar-Loaf,  a  conical  hill  rises  from  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  1,317  feet  and  forms 
an  almost  perpendicular  crag.  On  the 
southern  side  there  is  a  magnificent 
range  of  mountains,  including  the 
Gavia,  2,600  feet  in  height,  with  an  im¬ 
mense  cube-like  summit.  The  ridge  of 
the  Gavia  extends  for  a  distance  of  six 


*  Mrs.  Brassey’s  forthcoming  diary  will 
give  the  details  of  this  and  similar  incidents. 
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or  seven  miles,  attaining,  in  the  peak  of 
the  Corcovado,  a  height  of  2,300  feet, 
and  terminating  in  the  true  Sugar-loaf 
Peak,  which  forms  a  fine  feature  in  the 
landscape  on  the  western  side  of  the  en> 
trance  to  the  harbor.  The  outline  of 
this  ridge  presents  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  the  figure  of  a  man  lying  on  his  back. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  as  we 
approached  Rio.  The  aspect  of  the  sky 
was  such  as  we  sometimes  see  in  Eng¬ 
land  towards  the  close  of  a  stormy  day. 
Broad  bands  of  glowing  crimson  and 
luminous  yellow  extended  across  the 
heavens,  and  the  masses  of  rolling  clouds 
were  enriched  with  the  same  superb 
hues.  I  have  compared  the  scene  with 
the  like  phenomena  in  England ;  but 
colors  so  brilliant  and  varied  rarely  en¬ 
rich  the  grey  canopy  of  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  range  of  mountains,  from 
the  Gavia  to  the  Sugar-loaf,  stood  out 
in  majestic  mass  from  the  glorious  back¬ 
ground  of  the  western  sky ;  and  we 
gazed  in  admiration  on  this  beautiful 
effect  of  nature  until  the  shades  of  night 
closed  in  upon  the  scene. 

After  a  short  residence  of  three  weeks, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  pretend  to 
an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  politics.  The  following  observa¬ 
tions,  however,  are  drawn  from  numer¬ 
ous  conversations  with  well-informed 
Englishmen  long  settled  in  Brazil. 

The  system  of  government  is  constitu¬ 
tional,  though  it  urgently  needs  reform. 
The  influence  of  the  Ministry  is  too  free¬ 
ly  used  at  elections,  and  their  nominees 
are  brought  into  Parliament  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  constituencies  with  which  they 
are  wholly  unacquainted.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  are  far  superior,  both 
in  social  position  and  in  political  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  the  deputies. 

I'he  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  the  only 
hereditary  ruler  in  South  America.  The 
anomaly  of  his  situation  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  the  prospects  of  his  heir 
are  shadowy  in  the  extreme.  The  re¬ 
publican  system  is  popular  with  the  un¬ 
principled  and  ambitious  men  who  usu¬ 
ally  occupy  themselves  with  the  affairs 
of  government  in  the  newly  settled  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  verge  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  possibility  of  his  own  election  to  the 
presidency  of  his  State  is  present  to  the 
mind  of  many  a  competitor  for  power ; 
and  all  are  ready  to  combine  against  the 
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hereditary  principle  which  shuts  the 
door  impartially  against  all  aspirants. 
The  Empire  of  Brazil  is  held  together 
but  loosely  by  the  existing  constitution. 

It  is  rather  a  federation  of  separate 
states  under  an  emperor,  than  a  compact 
and  homogeneous  empire.  If  the  em¬ 
pire  were  to  be  transformed  hereafter 
into  a  republic,  it  would  be  split  up  into 
several  independent  states.  Bahia.  Per¬ 
nambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  would  each  become  the  seat 
of  a  separate  government,  and  a  new 
focus  of  intrigue  and  rapacity. 

The  reasons  why  a  republican  rather 
than  a  monarchical  form  of  government 
would  be  adopted  are  not  far  to  seek. 

‘  Those  who  speculate  on  change,’  says 
Burke,  ‘  always  make  a  great  number 
among  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  as 
well  as  among  the  low  and  indigent.' 
How  true  is  this  remark  in  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Old  World,  and  how 
inevitable  is  such  a  condition  of  men’s 
minds  in  a  new  and  unsettled  commu¬ 
nity  ! 

The  personal  influence  of  the  present 
ruler  is  the  chief  security  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  imperial  style  and  the  mo¬ 
narchical  form  of  government  in  Brazil. 
The  Emperor,  as  his  habits  of  life  during 
his  visits  to  Europe  testify,  is  endued 
with  untiring  energy.  He  manifests  a 
deep  interest  in  schools,  and  frequently 
opens  new  educational  establishments 
and  training  colleges  in  person.  By  these 
manifestations  of  solicitude  for  their  so¬ 
cial  elevation,  the  hearts  of  the  Brazi¬ 
lians  are  won  over  to  the  imperial  cause. 
We  know  the  good  eSect  in  England  of 
royal  visits  to  the  City  and  the  provin¬ 
cial  towns,  and  of  manifestations  of  sym¬ 
pathy  from  high  quarters  with  the  great 
cause  of  social  improvement. 

At  the  dale  of  our  visit  the  religious 
question  was  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind  in  Brazil.  Freemasonry  flourishes 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  the  Pope 
had  recently  promulgated  an  edict  that 
all  Freemasons  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  membership  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  course  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  would  take  was  a  subject  of  deep¬ 
ly  interesting  speculation.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many  that  his  throne  would 
be  rudely  shaken  should  he  lend  his 
support  to  the  papal  edict  of  exclusion, 
directed  against  a  body  of  men  who  are 
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strongly  imbued  with  liberal,  not  to  say 
republican,  ideas. 

From  Monday,  the  21st  of  August,  to 
Thursday,  the  24th,  we  were  absent 
from  the  ‘  Sunbeam  ’  on  an  excursion  to 
Petropolis,  Entre  Rios,  and  Rio  Bonito. 

The  journey  is  accomplished  for  the 
first  fifteen  miles  by  steamer  across  the 
bay,  thence  for  fifteen  miles  by  railway, 
thence  for  eighteen  miles  by  coach.  Its 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  ascent 
from  the  railway,  by  an  admirably  en¬ 
gineered  road,  not  inferior  to  the  great 
works  of  a  similar  kind  in  Switzerland, 
to  a  pass  where  the  road  crosses  a  spur 
of  the  Organ  mountains,  at  an  elevation 
of  2,400  feet,  and  thence  descends  to 
Petropolis.  The  scenery  recalls  to  me¬ 
mory  the  Simplon  or  the  St.  Gothard* 
The  distant  views  of  the  plain  and  the 
harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  suggest  a  com- 
])arison  with  the  fair  prospect  over  the 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  plains  of  Lom¬ 
bardy. 

Petropolis  is  a  small  town,  surrounded 
by  numerous  villas  charmingly  situated. 
Here  the  Emperor  has  a  palace  to  which 
he  retires  in  the  hot  season.  We  made 
an  interesting  excursion  into  the  virgin 
forest.  It  is  a  dense  jungle  of  palms, 
bamboos,  tree  ferns,  and  tropical  hard 
wood  trees.  The  larger  trees  are  bound 
together  by  parasitic^  plants,  and  thus 
the  steepest  slopes  are  clothed  with  an 
impenetrable  vegetation.  Here  we  first 
began  to  realise  the  difficulties  of  coloni¬ 
sation  in  the  tropics.  The  task  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  ground  for  cropping  is  so  ardu¬ 
ous  that  a  luxuriant  crop  must  be  grown, 
or  the  laborer  cannot  be  repaid  for  his  toil. 
The  wood  is  felled  and  then  burnt.  The 
following  description,  in  an  official  re¬ 
port  on  the  colony  of  Assunguy,  from 
Mr.  Lennon  Hunt,  our  consul  at  Rio, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  work  which  colo¬ 
nists  in  Brazil  are  compelled  to  under¬ 
take  : — 

The  land  of  Assunguj  varies  considerably 
in  quality ;  much  of  it  is  extremely  fertile,  this 
depending  upon  the  more  or  less  recent  de¬ 
composition  of  the  granitic  base,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  decayed  vegetation  of  earlier  growths 
resting  on  the  surface  ;  but  it  is  not  of  a  kind 
that  can  be  ultimately  reduced,  and  possessed 
in  a  manner  understood  in  Europe.  It  rises 
at  angles  varying  from  35*  to  75*  from  the 
level  of  the  mule-paths,  called  roads.  When 
the  virgin  forest  is  cleared,  it  produces  one  or 
two  most  abundant  crops  ;  it  is  then  necessa¬ 
ry  to  allow  it  again  to  be  covered  with  wild 


growth,  which,  after  being  cleared  and  burnt, 
in  three  or  four  years  will  again  give  one  or 
two  rich  crops.  But  wherever  the  steep  land 
may  be  cleared  to  a  large  extent,  the  tropical 
rains  falling  on  the  denuded  surface  will 
carry  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  but  scanty 
alluvium  into  the  rivers. 

A  laborer,  therefore,  on  this  soil,  would  be 
in  a  worse  position,  after  a  few  years,  than  one 
who  had  cultivated  the  poorer,  but  clear  and 
level,  soil  of  the  table  land,  which  will  improve 
every  year,  even  with  the  limited  quantity  of 
manure  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

►  The  native  Brazilians  are  not  therefore  very 
unwise  in  their  generation.  They  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  and  ’occupy  permanently 
these  forest  lands.  They  select  and  clear  a 
patch  of  forest,  burn  the  undergrowth, and  one 
or  two  marvellous  crops  are  then  produced. 
The  cultivator  moves  on  to  a  new  field,  where 
the  same  operation  is  repeated. 

It  is,  impossible,  on  the  land  in  Assunguy, 
to  use  any  but  the. most  elementary  aids  to 
agriculture.  The  only  patch  of  land  1  saw  in 
any  portion  of  the  colony,  where  it  would  be 
possible  to  use  a  plough,  was  the  acre  and  a 
half  which  forms  the  central  square  of  the 
colony. 

The  colony  of  Petropolis,  with  which 
we  are  at  this  moment  more  particularly 
concerned,  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Eden,  a  former  member  of  the  British 
legation  at  Rio,  and  the  author  of  an 
able  pamphlet  entitled  Brazilian  Colo- 
nisation  : — 

In  *1345  was  created  that  miserable  delu¬ 
sion,  that  imperial  starveling,  the  colony  of 
Petropolis.  There,  on  narrow  slopes  of 
crumbling  gneiss,  always  between  a  torrent 
and  a  crag,  was  founded  one  of  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  German  settlements  of  the  empire, 
and  here  German  assiduity  and  sobriety  have  " 
managed,  and  still  manage,to  subsist  on  mea¬ 
gre  thankless  plots  of  ground.  But  even  this 
poor  result  is  only  owing  to  the  artificial  stim¬ 
ulus  of  the  Emperor’s  summer  residence,  and 
to  the  moivey  .brought  by  [wealthy  excursion¬ 
ists  flying  the  heats  of  Rio. 

As  we  rode  through  the  forest,  and 
here  and  there  came  upon  small  clear¬ 
ances  not  exceeding  in  extent  the  gar¬ 
dens  usually  allotted  to  our  English  farm 
laborers,  and  producing  little  more  than 
the  vegetables  which  a  single  family 
might  consume,  it  was  abundantly  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  emigrants  to  Petropolis 
have  not  been  able  to  eke  out  their  live¬ 
lihood  by  agriculture  alone.  The  dwell¬ 
ings  erected  by  the  settlers  are  small 
and  built  of  wood,  and  the  doorsteps 
were  thronged  by  blue-eyed  flaxen-hair- 
ed  children,  who  have  not  yet  lost  tra¬ 
ces  of  their  Saxon  origin.  We  were 
told  that,  in  the  second  generation,  the 
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German  settlers  usually  abandon  the  use 
of  their  native  tongue,  and  speak  Por¬ 
tuguese. 

Viewed  as  a  field  for  British  emigra¬ 
tion,  the  advantages  offered  by  Brazil  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  afforded  in 
our  own  colonies.  The  climate  is  tro¬ 
pical,  and  therefore  utterly  unsuited  for 
the  natives  of  northern  regions.  The 
following  observations,  extracted  from 
the  recent  report  of  Mr.  Phipps,  are  con¬ 
clusive  on  the  subject : 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
Government,  at  great  expense,  to  found  col¬ 
onies  of  European  immigrants,  but  none  can 
be  said  to  have  proved  successful,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  German  colonies  es¬ 
tablished  in  Rio  Grande,  at  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  the  empire,  where  the  climate  is 
temperate. 

The  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  northern 
provinces  is,  that  if  the  immigrants  establish 
themselves  on  or  near  the  coast  line,  the  cli¬ 
mate  will  probably  kill  them,  sooner  or  later, 
should  they  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  ; 
and  if  they  penetrate  into  the  interior  to  the 
table-lands,  where  the  climate  is  comparative¬ 
ly  healthy,  no  roads  exist  for  the  transport 
of  their  produce  to  a  market,  and  they  find 
themselves  isolated  in  a  wilderness. 

Constant  applications  are  addressed  to  this 
consulate  by  British  subjects  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  Brazil  to  immigrants,  and  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  (no  recom¬ 
mendation  can  be  given  to  such  persons  to 
choose  this  country :  not  only  is  the  climate  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  European  constitutions  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  tropical  portion  of  the 
country,  but  import  duties  have  arrived  at 
that  point  where  the  impression  is  left  that 
they  have  long  passed  the  limit  of  productive¬ 
ness  to  the  Treasury  and  check  consumption, 
and  the  duties  on  the  principal  articles  of 
produce  have  reached  the  enormous  amount 
of  13  per  cent  on  coffee  and  cotton,  and  9  per 
cent  on  sugar. 

While  a  work  on  Brazil,  just  published, 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  openings  for 
British  immigrants,  and  the  social  advance¬ 
ment  tbat  awaits  them,  a  subscription  is  now 
in  course  of  collection  from  the  British  resi¬ 
dents  to  enable  a  considerable  number  of 
their  fellow-subjects  of  ,both  sexes  to  return 
to  their  own  country. 

They  therefore  undertook  a  most  grave 
responsibility,  who,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  late  strikes  of  the  agricultural  labor¬ 
ers,  gave  counsel  to  the  guileless  people 
of  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire  to 
bid  farewell,  in  favor  of  such  a  change,  to 
their  rude  but  invigorating  climate  and 
the  land  in  which,  though  they  did  not 
prosper  as  the  friends  of  the  progress  of 
humanity  might  desire,  they  nevertheless 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  equal  laws  and 


enlightened  government,  a  religion  adap¬ 
ted  to  their  needs,  and  the  precious 
sympathy  of  race  and  religion  with,  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Vain  in¬ 
deed  were  the  hopes  they  cherished  of 
improving  their  condition  by  settling  in 
a  less  favored  country. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
subject  of  emigration,  it  is  because  I 
should  have  deemed  it  a  neglect  of  my 
duty  if,  after  having  visited  those  distant 
countries,  and  ascertained  their  unsuita¬ 
bility  for  English  settlers,  I  did  not  utter 
a  word  of  warning  to  my  poor  but  enter¬ 
prising  fellow-countrymen. 

Acting-Consul  Austin,  in  his  report  on 
the  trade  of  Rio  for  the  year  1875,  de¬ 
scribes  in  earnest  language  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
to  the  shores  of  Brazil  emigrants  from 
civilised,  industrious,  and  physically  en¬ 
dowed  races,  who  will  intermarry  with 
the  native  population,  and  impart  to  the 
Brazilian  people  that  intellectual  capa¬ 
city  and  bodily  vigor  in  which  they  are 
undoubtedly  deficient.  Hitherto  Brazil 
has  discouraged  Protestant  immigration 
by  the  intolerance  of  the  laws  relating  to 
matrimonial  contracts  and  the  rights  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  children  of  Protestant 
parents.  No  candidate,  not  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  is  allowed  to  take  his' 
seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  prices  of  waste  lands  should  be 
gradually  reduced.  The  cultivation  of 
the  unoccupied  territory  should  be  com¬ 
menced  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  cen¬ 
tres,  instead  of  planting  immigrants  in  a 
wilderness,  without  roads  or  means  of 
disposing  of  their  produce  or  obtaining 
supplies.  Lastly,  if  a  land  tax  were  to 
be  imposed,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
compelling  the  proprietors  of  extensive 
domains  which  they  make  no  effort  to 
bring  under  cultivation,  either  to  use 
their  lands  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of 
them  to  others. 

Coffee  is  by  no  means  the  only ‘pro¬ 
duct  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Brazil.  Man- 
dioca,  from  which  tapioca  is  prepared, 
yields  a  result  superior  to  that  derived 
from  coffee,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  near¬ 
ly  all  other  articles  of  produce;  and,, 
as  Mr.  Austin  observes,  it  demands  less 
care,  and  scarcely  any  capital. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  of  August,  we 
visited  the  coffee  plantation  or  fazenda 
of  the  Baron  de  Rio  Bonito.  This  weal- 
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thy  planter  has  received  a  well-merited 
title  in  recognition  of  his  kindness  to  a 
band  of  unfortunate  English  emigrants 
who  came  out  to  Rio  a  few  years  ago, 
and  found  the  colony  they  were  to  oc¬ 
cupy  not  ready  to  receive  them,  and  the 
capital  decimated  with  yellow  fever.  In 
this  emergency,  the  Baron  took  the  emi¬ 
grants  up  to  his  establishment  in  the 
country,  and  for  some  months  provided 
them  with  food  and  shelter. 

On  the  present  occasion  w'e  were 
most  hospitably  received.  The  fazenda 
consists  of  a  vast  courtyard  paved  with 
concrete,  on  which  the  coffee  is  spread 
to  dry.  Round  three  sides  of  the  court¬ 
yard  there  is  a  range  of  single  stone 
buildings,  containing  the  dormitory  for 
the  slaves,  the  residence  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  and  in  one  corner  a  small  chapel- 
The  staff  of  the  establishment  includes  a 
priest,  and  several  accountants,  foremen, 
and  heads  of  departments. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival,  we  were 
taken  to  the  chapel.  The  door  opened 
into  a  long  verandah,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  altar.  Presently  the  slaves, 
divided  into  companies  of  girls,  boys, 
women,  and  men,  were  seen  advancing, 
in  a  picturesque  yet  orderly  procession, 
across  the  yard,  and  thence  up  the 
verandah  to  the  door,  at  the  threshold 
of  which  they  stopped.  The  priest  then 
performed  mass.  During  the  greater 
portion  of  the  service  the  negroes  sang 
■several  chants  with  a  degree  of  musical 
art  too  rarely  attained  in  the  village 
churches  of  England. 

I  had  never  before  been  in  personal 
-contact  with  the  institution  of  slavery ; 
and  the  reflection  that  the  large  congrc  - 
gation  before  us  was  composed  of  people 
living  in  a  state  of  bondage  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  sad.  Nor  did  the  privation  of 
personal  liberty  seem  a  less  intolerable 
misfortune  because  the  slaves  were  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  housed.  As 
the  voices  of  the  little  negroes,  who 
stood  in  front  of  the  congregation,  were 
lifted  up  in  touching  harmony  to  heaven, 
they  recaUed  the  hymn  taught  in  the 
early  days  of  infancy  to  every  English 
child — 

I  was  not  born  a  little  slave 
To  labor  in  the  sun, 

And  wish  I  were  but  in  the  grave, 

And  all  mj  labor  done. 


My  God,  I  thank  thee,  who  hast  planned 
A  better  lot  for  me. 


Baron  Rio  Bonito  is  the  owner  of  three 
coffee  plantations  and  1,500  slaves.  His 
establishment,  at  which  we  were  receiv 
ed,  is  most  complete.  It  contains  a  hos¬ 
pital,  a  flour  mill,  a  sugar  refinery,  an 
apparatus  for  making  potash,  a  distillery, 
and  a  well-equipped  forge  and  smithy. 

An  able-bodied  slave  in  a  liberally 
managed  fazenda  is  employed  about  nine 
hours  a  day  in  field  labor.  His  food  is 
abundant,  and  he  receives  medical  atten¬ 
dance  and  hospital  treatment,  without 
deduction  from  any  savings  which  he 
may  have  accumulated. 

The  annual  value  of  the  'labor  of  a 
good  slave  is  estimated  at  80/.,  and  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance  at  15/1  A  piece  • 
of  land  is  allotted  to  each  slave,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  which  is  bought  by  the  owner  at 
the  market  price.  By  working  on  Sun¬ 
days  for  the  whole  day  the  slave  can 
make  about  zs.  "jd.  The  accounts,  to 
which  the  slave  can  have  access,  are 
kept  by  the  master. 

Each  slave  has  a  small  hut,  which  he 
occupies  with  his  family  during  the  day. 
At  9  p.M.  all  the  working  hands  are  re¬ 
quired  to  retire  to  their  respective  dor¬ 
mitories,  where  they  are  locked  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  whence  they  are  des¬ 
patched  with  absolute  punctuality  to 
their  work  in  the  morning. 

The  importation  of  negroes  from 
Africa  has  long  since  ceased.  Formerly 
as  many  as  40,000  slaves  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Brazil  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  In  1 87 1  a  measure  was  introduced 
and  accepted  by  the  legislature  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  report  by  Mr. 
Phipps  on  the  trade  of  Brazil  for  1872 
contains  a  detailed  statement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  Its 
main  provisions  are  that  ‘  all  children 
born  of  slave  women  shall  be  considered 
free,  but  shall  remain  at  the  charge  of 
the  owners  of  their  mothers  until  they 
shall  have  completed  the  age  of  eight 
years.  When  the  child  is  at  that  age, 
the  owner  of  the  mother  will  have  the 
option  of  receiving  60/.  from  the  State 
as  compensation  (in  w-hich  case  the  child 
will  be  received  by  the  Government  and 
disposed  of  according  to  the  provisions 
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of  the  law),  or  else  may  have  the  use  of 
the  child’s  services  for  thirteen  years  un¬ 
til  he  attains  his  majority. 

It  was  proposed  to  form  the  emanci¬ 
pation  fund  with  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 
on  slaves,  and  the  tax  on  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  property  in  slaves. 

In  1871,  the  number  of  slaves  was 
estimated  at  1,609,673.  The  number  of 
births  was  little  more  than  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  among  the  slave  population, 
and  the  joint  result  0^  the  decrease  in 
the  total  number,  and  of  the  manumis¬ 
sions,  which  are  constantly  taking  place, 
was  to  cause  an  annual  net  decrease  at 
the  rate  of  4'a  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  legislation,, 
the  market  value  of  the  slaves  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Formerly  an  able-bodied  slave 
could  be  bought  for  20/.,  or  less  than 
the  price  of  a  horse.  Now  more  than 
200/.  is  often  paid  for  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Untrained  female  slaves 
are  worth  40  per  cent  less  than  men. 
Women,  if  clever  in  sewing,  cooking,  or 
household  work,  command  higher  prices 
than  men  not  trained  in  field  or  domes¬ 
tic  labor.  It  is  equally  strange  and  re¬ 
pugnant  to  see  the  columns  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  newspapers  crowded  with  adver¬ 
tisements  inserted  by  persons  anxious  to 
buy  or  to  sell  these  unfortunate  bonds¬ 
men. 

Mrs.  Brassey’s  diary  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  Brazilian  slave  trade  : — 

We  have  all  been  much  interested  in  the 
advertisements  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  of 
slaves  to  be  sold  or  hired  ;  so  Mr.  O’Connor 
kindly  made  arrangements  with  a  Brazilian 
gentleman  that  some  of  our  party  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  way 
in  which  these  transactions  are  carried  on. 
No  Englishman  is  allowed  to  hold  slaves  here, 
and  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  Legation 
to  see  that  this  law  is  strictly  enforced.  The 
secrets  of  their  trade  are  accordingly  jealous¬ 
ly  guarded  by  the  natives,  especially  from  the 
English.  The  gentlemen  of  our  party  there¬ 
fore  made  themselves  look  as  much  like  for¬ 
eigners  as  possible,  one  of  them  pretending 
to  be  a  rich  Yankee  who,  in  conjunction  with 
a  compatriot,  had  purchased  large  estates 
down  ^uth,  between  Santos  and  San  Paulo, 
which,  after  some  deliberation,  they  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  work  with  slave  instead  of  coolie 
labor.  He  had  therefore  come  to  Rio  to  se¬ 
lect  some  slaves,  but  would  have  to  see  and 
consult  his  partner  before  deciding  to  pur¬ 
chase  any.  They  were  taken  to  a  small  shop 
in  the  city,  and,  after  some  delay,  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  room  upstairs,  where  they  waited 


about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Twenty-two  men 
and  eleven  women  and  children  were  then 
brought  in  for  inspection.  They  were  suita¬ 
ble  for  a  variety  of  occupations,  indoor  and 
out,  and  'all  appeared  to  look  anxiously  at 
their  possible  purchaser,  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  they  had  to  hope  for  in  the  future. 
One  couple  in  particular,  a  brother  and  sister, 
about  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old  respec¬ 
tively,  were  most  anxious  not  to  be  separated, 
but  to  be  sold  together  ;  and  the  tiny  children 
seemed  quite  frightened  at  being  spoken  to  or 
touched  by  the  white  men.  Eight  men  and  five 
women  having  been  specially  selected  as  fit 
subjects  for  further  consideration,  the  visit 
terminated. 

The  daily  Brazilian  papers  are  full  of  adver¬ 
tisements  of  slaves  for  sale,  and  descriptions 
of  men,  pigs,  children,  cows,  pianos,  women, 
houses,  &c.,  to  be  disposed  of,  are  inserted  in 
the  most  indiscriminate  manner. 

The  work  of  renewing  a  coffee  planta¬ 
tion  is  must  arduous.  The  plants  will 
not  bear  fruit  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  after  which  period  they  are  cut 
down,  and  holes  are  dug  to  receive  new 
plants.  Again,  the  task  of  picking  the 
coffee  is  most  laborious,  partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heat,  partly  because  the 
task  exacted  is  very  severe.  An  unskilled 
Fmropean  could  not  pick  more  than 
three  bushels  of  coffee  daily.  From  a 
slave  nine  to  ten  bushels  are  required. 

The  slaves  are  utterly  ignorant. 
Baron  Rio  Bonito,  kind^  as  he  is,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  a  slaveowner  can  be  kind 
to  his  herd  of  slaves,  considers  it  quite 
unnecessary,  not  to  say  impolitic,  to  es¬ 
tablish  elementary  schools  on  his  planta¬ 
tions.  On  many  coffee  estates  the 
negroes  are  badly  treated,  being  driven 
to  labor,  under  terror  of  the  lash,  to  the 
utmost  point  which  the  human  frame 
will  endure.  Even  under  liberal  plant¬ 
ers,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  the  labor  is 
required  from  the  slave  of  which  he  is 
believed  to  be  fairly  capable. 

Until  a  very  recent  period,  Brazilian 
coffee  commanded  the  lowest  price  in 
the  market.  It  was  the  practice  to  dry 
the  berry  on  earthen  floors,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  flavor.  Concrete  has  now 
been  substituted  by  the  best  planters,  in 
imitation  of  the  methods  adopted  in 
Egypt  and  Ceylon ;  and  the  result  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  quality. 
The  value  of  Brazilian  coffee  has  lately 
risen  to  a  guinea  for  an  arroba,  a  measure 
containing  thirty-two  pounds  weight.  A 
few  years  ago  the  price  did  not  exceed 
ten  shillings. 
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The  ultimate  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  on  the  coflee  production  of  Bra¬ 
zil  is  a  subject  of  anxious  speculation 
among  the  planters.  It  has  been  ably 
discussed  in  a  recent  report  by  Mr. 
Phipps,  British  Secretary  of  Legation. 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is 
that  coflee  production  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  separation  of  the  agricultural 
from  the  industrial  element.  A  system 
so  complicated  as  the  preparation  of 
coflee  for  the  market  can  only  be  under¬ 
taken  by  a  large  capitalist  with  ma¬ 
chinery  at  his  disposal.  In  Brazil  the 
large  coffee  planter  and  slaveowner  of 
the  present  day  will,  in  the  future,  play 
the  same  part  in  relation  to  the  free 
negro  cultivator  which  the  miller  does 
to  the  farmer  in  England.  The  effect 
of  emancipation  in  Brazil  will  probably 
be,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  break-up 
of  the  large  estates. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
practicability  of  substituting  free  labor 
for  the  gangs  of  slaves  by  whom  all  exten¬ 
sive  agricultural  operations  have  hitherto 
been  carried  on  in  Brazil.  It  is  said 
that  in  a  tropical  climate  no  man  will  do 
more  physical  work  than  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  that  the  cost  of  living  for  the  free 
man  is  twice  as  great  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  slave.  Those  advocates  of  free 
labor  reply  that  it  has  had  no  chance. 
In  San  Paulo,  where  alone  the  metayer 
system  has  been  tried,  the  planters  have 
exacted  such  extortionate  terms  for  their 
advances  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  to  succeed.  The  hardy 
races  of  the  North  are  not  fitted  to  un¬ 
dertake  manual  labor  in  a  hot  climate  ; 
but  all  the  great  public  works  of  Brazil 
have  been  constructed  by  Portuguese 
emigrants,  whose  native  vigor  is  not  im¬ 
paired  by  many  years  of  toil  under  a  tro¬ 
pical  sun.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
to  believe  that  free  labor  is  inapplicable 
to  the  industrial  conditions  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  Brazil.  There,  as 
elsewhere,  the  cost  of  production  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  successful  application  of  the 
great  administrative  principles  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  piece,  cooperation  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  participation  on 
equitable  terms  in  the  benefits  derived 
from  their  united  efforts. 

It  is  a  too  common  practice  to  find 
fault  with  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  other 


conditions  over  which  man  has  no  con¬ 
trol,  when,  in  truth,  the  difficulties, 
which  are  deemed  insuperable,  are 
caused  by  laws  and  institutions  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  most  selfish  objects,  and 
maintained  by  arbitrary  force.  It  was 
truly  said  by  Montesquieu  :  ‘  II  n’y  a 
peut-etre  pas  de  climat  sur  la  terre,  ou 
I'on  ne  peut  en  gager  au  travail  des 
hommes  fibres.  Parce  que  les  iois 
6taient  mal  faites,  on  a  trouv6  des 
hommes  pares^ux ;  parce  que  ces 
hommes  etaient  paresseux,  on  les  a  mis 
dans  I’esclavage.’ 

After  our  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  we 
made  several  excursions  into  the  beaiiti- 
iul  mountain  regions  in  the  vicinity. 
The  ride  to  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  Cor- 
covado,  and  the  ascent  by  a  steep  path 
to  the  almost  perpendicular  needle  rock 
which  forms  the  summit,  are  especially 
charming.  The  lower  slopes  are  clothed 
with  the  luxuriant  evergreen  vegetation 
of  the  tropics,  and  streams  and  torrents 
dash  with  refreshing  murmur  down  the 
deep  glens  which  furrow  the  mountain 
side. 

A  long  climb  cn  horseback  brought  us 
to  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  peak. 
From  its  summit  we  surveyed,  as  from 
an  eagle’s  nest,  the  richly  cultivated  plain 
at  our  feet,  the  wide-spreading  city  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  bay,  the  purple  sea, 
and  the  noble  amphitheatre  of  moun¬ 
tains  extending  from  the  Gavia,  near  at 
hand,  on  the  east,  to  the  magnificent 
range  of  the  Organ  mountains  on  the 
west. 

Another  excursion  was  that  to  Tiju- 
ca,  where  we  stayed  four  days.  Rich 
woods,  boulders  of  marvellous  mass  and 
picturesque  form,  waterfalls,  peaks  and 
precipices,  and  sequestered  vales,  tend 
to  give  to  this  favored  spot  the  charms 
of  Welsh  and  Scotch  scenery,  combined 
with  the  luxuriance  only  to  be  found  in 
the  tropics.  The  resemblance  to  the 
hilly  districts  of  England  was  the  more 
striking,  because  it  rained  every  day 
that  we  spent  at  Tijuca. 

The  yellow  fever  is  one  of  the  great 
curses  of  Rio.  In  the  summer  it  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  severe.  The  cause  of 
this  terrible  disease  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  want  of  water  to  clear  the 
sewers,  in  the  dirty  habits  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  overcrowded  state  of  the 
dwellings.  The  crews  of  the  foreign 
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ships  in  the  harbor  are  the  greatest 
sufferers ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
negro  population  of  the  city  seem  to 
be  secure  from  attack.  The  shipping 
would  suffer  much  less  severely  if  the 
authorities  were  to  distribute  the  vessels 
widely  apart  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
harbor,  and  were  to  prohibit  their  being 
moored  near  the  quays,  through  which 
the  sewers  are  emptied  into  the  sea.  The 
sewers  might  be  purified  by  means  of 
powerful  pumping  machinery,  applied  to 
raise  sea-water  and  force  it  through  the 
drains.  This  resource,  at  any  rate, 
would  merit  consideration,  should  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  fresh  water  from  the 
mountains  be  unobtainable. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  dwellings  is 
an  admitted  evil.  A  certain  proprietor, 
having  been  charged  with  receiving  800 
lodgers  into  a  house  of  very  moderate 
dimensions,  replied  in  a  tone  of  injured 
innocence :  ‘  Eight  hundred  !  I  have 
never  had  more  than  six  hundred  people 
in  my  house.’  The  yellow  fever  having 
once  broken  out,  all  classes  are  exposed  to 
the  infection,  and  the  only  means  of  se¬ 
curing  immunity  from  attack  is  to  re¬ 
move  to  the  mountain  suburbs,  such  as 
Tijuca,  which  are  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  and  are  not  very  convenient, 
therefore,  for  men  of  business. 

I  must  not  conclude  these  extracts 
from  my  note-book  at  Rio  without  some 
allusion  to  the  condition  and  duties  of 
the  British  naval  force  maintained  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  America.  The  British 
sailor  on  this  station,  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
laxing  climate,  is  kept  thoroughly  up  to 
the  mark.  During  our  stay  here  we 
have  been  anchored  under  the  guns  of 
H.M.S.  ‘  Volage,’  and  it  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  delight  to  us  to  witness  the  seaman- 
like  smartness  with  which  the  exercises 
aloft  have  been  carried  on. 

With  regard  to  desertion,  however,  no 
inconsiderable  anxiety  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced  by  officers  on  this  station,  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  in  command  of  small 
vessels  in  the  River  Plate. 

A  recent  return  gives  the  following 
numbers  of  deserters  from  the  navy  ; — 


Blue  jackets. 

Others. 

Toul. 

1872-3 

810 

262 

1,072 

1873-4 

829 

232 

1,061 

1874-5 

895 

283 

1,178 

In  1874-5,  282  of  the  deserters  were  re¬ 
covered.  Previous  to  that  year  returns 
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of  the  number  recovered  had  not  been 
kept. 

How  to  put  an  end  to  desertion  is  a 
grave  problem.  Every  seaman  in  the 
navy  has  cost  the  country  at  least  300/. 
for  the  expenses  of  his  training;  and 
when,  as  it  recently  happened,  six  first- 
class  boys  are  sent  out  on  board  a  store- 
ship  to  join  a  gunboat  stationed  in  the 
River  Plate,  and  four  desert  on  the  day 
after  their  arrival,  it  is  plain  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  does  not  present  all  the  attractions 
that  might  be  desired.  The  man-of- 
war’s  man  of  the  present  day  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  comforts  never  dreamed  of 
in  olden  times,  and  the  amount  of  labor 
devolving  upon  the  numerous  crews  of 
our  ships  of  war  is  never  excessive ; 
while  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  their  health,  food,  and  clothing, 
and  the  cleanliness  and  commodiousness 
of  their  quarters,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

In  this  respect  the  condition  of  the 
merchant  seaman  contrasts  most  unfavor¬ 
ably  with  that  of  the  man-of-war’s  man. 
In  regard,  however,  to  wages,  the  latter 
is  in  a  position  of  regrettable  inferiority. 
It  is  idle  to  expend  large  sums  of  money 
in  other  ways,  however  beneficial  to  the 
sailor,  in  the  belief  that  compensation 
may  thereby  be  made  for  insufficiency 
of  pay.  The  seaman  would  appreciate 
far  more  the  expenditure  of  equal  sums  in 
the  more  direct  and  tangible  form  of 
higher  wages.  After  a  short  period  of 
service  in  the  navy  as  able  seaman,  an 
addition  of  sixpence  a/dayto  the  present 
scale  of  pay — which  a|fldition  might  per¬ 
haps  be  limited  to  thdse  who  were  in  the 
first  class  for  conduct — would  be  highly 
desirable.  The  diminution  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  desertions  would  amply  repay  the 
increased  outlay. 

In  consequence  of  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  numbers  who  re-engage, 
the  proportion  of  experienced  men  in  the 
crews  of  our  ships  is  sometimes  scarcely 
sufficient  A  further  advance  of  pay, 
therefore,  to  seamen  engaging  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  period  of  service,  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  navy.  By  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  entering  boys,  a  body  of 
admirable  seamen  is  raised  up  for  the 
navy ;  but  it  is  eminently  unsatisfactory 
to  know  that  the  country  is  deprived  of 
the  proper  return  for  the  large  expendi¬ 
ture  incurred  in  training  seamen,  both 
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by  the  numerous  desertions  and  by  the 
retirement  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  after  their  first  term  of  ten  years’ 
service. 

The  pay  in  our  navy,  compared  with 
that  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  is 
not  sufficient.  Able  seamen  in  American 
ships  receive  21*50  dollars  p>er  month,  or 
54/.  a  year.  Able  seamen  in  our  service 


receive  28/.  17X.  i \d.  a  year.  Ordinary  sea¬ 
men  receive  22/.  i6r.  ^d.  in  the  British, 
and  42/.  in  the  American  service.  The 
prospect  of  a  pension  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  an  advantage  in  favor 
of  the  British  seaman  ;  hut  this  is  a  boon 
not  very  highly  prized  by  boys  at  the 
early  age  when  they  first  enter  the  navy. 
'—The  Nineteenth  Century. 


ACHILLES  OVER  THE  TRENCH. 
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Iliad,  xviii.  202. 


So  saying,  light-foot  Iris  pass'd  away. 

Then  rose  Achilles  dear  to  Zeus ;  and  round 
The  warrior’s  puissant  shoulders  Pallas  flung 
Her  fringed  aegis,  and  around  his  head 
The  glorious  goddess  wreath’d  a  golden  cloud. 

And  from  it  lighted  an  all-shining  flame. 

As  when  a  smoke  from  a  city  goes  to  heaven 
Far  off  from  out  an  island  girt  by  foes. 

All  day  the  men  contend  in  grievous  war 
From  their  own  city,  and  with  set  of  sun 
T'heir  fires  flame  thickly,  and  aloft  the  glare 
Flies  streaming,  if  perchance  the  neighlwrs  round 
May  see,  and  sail  to  help  them  in  the  war ; 

So  from  his  head  the  splendor  went  to  heaven. 

From  wall  to  dyke  he  stept,  he  stood,  nor  join’d 
The  Achaeans — honoring  his  wise  mother’s  word — 

There  standing,  shouted ;  Fallas  far  away 
Call’d ;  and  a  boundless  i>anic  shook  the  foe. 

For  like  the  clear  voice  when  a  trumpet  shrills, 

Blown  by  the  fierce  beleaguerers  of  a  town, 

So  rang  the  clear  voice  of  vFakid^s; 

And  when  the  brazen  cry  of  iFlakidus 
Was  heard  among  the  Trojans,  all  their  hearts 
Were  troubled,  and  the  full-maned  horses  whirl’d 
The  chariots  backward,  knowing  griefs  at  hand  ; 

And  sheer-astounded  were  the  charioteers 
To  see  the  dread,  unweariable  fire 
That  always  o’er  the  great  Peleion’s  head 
Bunit,  for  the  bright-eyed  goddess  made  it  burn. 

Thrice  from  the  dyke  he  sent  his  mighty  shout. 

Thrice  backward  reel’d  the  Trojans  and  allies ; 

And  there  and  then  twelve  of  their  noblest  died 
Among  their  spears  and  chariots. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MRS.  SIDDONS  AND  JOHN  KEMBLE.* 


From  Ward,  who  was  Roger  Kemble’s 
father-in-law,  and  an  actor  under  Better- 
ton,  to  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons,  who  still 


graces  the  stage,  we  have  five  successive 
generations  of  a  family  some  member  of 
which  has  been  attached  to  the  theatrical 
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profession.  This  is  an  astonishing  se¬ 
quence,  embracing  as  it  does  a  period  of 
quite  two  hundred  years,  and  has  proba¬ 
bly  no  parallel. 

Ward  was  a  strolling  manager  when 
Roger  Kemble,  who  united  hair-dressing 
with  acting,  eloped  with  his  daughter. 
The  young  couple  started  in  manage¬ 
ment  upon  their  own  account  and  strolled 
from  town  to  town  ^and  village  to  village 
after  the  manner  and  under  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  disadvantages  of  the  time;  at 
some  places  received  with  gracious 
favor,  at  others  treated  like  lepers  and 
threatened  with  the  stocks  and  whipping 
at  the  cart’s  tail,  according  as  the  great 
people  were  liberal-minded  or  puritani¬ 
cal.  Their  first  child,  born  June  13th, 
1755,  at  Brecon,  was  christened  Sarah  ; 
their  second,  a  boy,  christened  John  Phi¬ 
lip,  was  born  at  Prescott  in  Lancashire  in 
1757.  The  old  farm-house  in  which  the 
latter  event  took  place  is,  it  is  said, 
still  standing.  There  came  a  Stephen  in 
the  following  year,  and  other  sons  and 
daughters  with  whom  we  have  nothing  to 
do  followed  in  due  succession.  All 
these  were  put  upon  the  stage  as  soon  as 
they  were  old  enough  to  speak  a  few 
lines,  and  as  the  years  advanced  Mr. 
Roger  Kemble’s  company,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  included  under  one  patronymic. 
At  thirteen  we  find  Sarah  playing  Ariel 
in  the  great  room  of  the  King’s  Head  at 
Worcester,  which  boasted  no  other 
theatre,  and  four  years  later  sustaining 
all  the  principal  parts  at  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton.  She  had  now  grown  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  girl,  and  made  great  havoc 
among  the  hearts  of  susceptible  squires, 
and  even  included  an  earl  among  the  list 
of  her  adorers.  But  in  her  father’s 
company  there  was  a  handsome  young 
fellow  from  Birmingham  named  Henry 
Siddons,  whom  she  preferred  to  all 
her  rich  admirers.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kemble  had  married  against  parental 
consent  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  would  not  allow  their  daughter 
to  choose  for  herself ;  besides,  they  had 
their  pride  and  their  ambition,  and 


strongly  objected  to  an  alliance  with  a 
poor  player.  So  Henry  Siddons  was 
told  the  manager's  daughter  was  not  for 
him.  But  on  his  benefit  night  he  re¬ 
venged  himself  by  reciting  a  poem  of  his 
own  composition,  in  which  he  detailed 
to  the  audience  the  story  of  his  hapless 
love,  and  thereby  greatly  won  their  sym¬ 
pathies  and  a  box  on  the  ear  from  his 
inamorata’s  mother,  who  was  listening  at 
the  side-scene  in  a  very  great  passion. 

This  brought  about  a  disturbance. 
Siddons  left  the.  company,  and  Sarah 
went  away  in  a  huff,  and  hired  herself  as 
lady’s  maid  to  Mrs.  Greathead,  of  Guy’s 
Cliff,  Warwickshire.  There  she  did  not 
remain  long,  for  Roger  and  his  wife, 
finding  her  determined,  and  probably 
moved  by  the  solicitations  of  their  pa¬ 
trons,  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
marriage,  and  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1773,  Sarah  Kemble  became  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
dons,  and  from  that  time  so  appeared  in 
the  playbills.  Soon  afterwards  she  and 
her  husband  joined  the  company  of 
Crump  and  Chamberlain,  well-known 
strolling  managers  in  their  day,  at  Chel¬ 
tenham  ;  and  there  for  the  first  time  we 
hear  of  her  being  accredited  with  supe¬ 
rior  powers  as  an  actress.  As  Belvide- 
ra,  in  Otway’s  ‘Venice  Preserved,’  she 
achieved  a  great  success,  and  became  a 
protfgie  of  all  the  fashionable  play-goers, 
especially  of  the  Honorable  Miss  Boyle, 
who  assisted  her  scanty  wardrobe  by  the 
loan  of  dresses,  and  helped  her  with  her 
own  hands  to  make  new  ones.  Her 
fame  reached  London,  and  Garrick  sent 
his  stage  manager.  King,  down  to  the 
Gloucestershire  watering-place  to  take 
stock  of  her  abilities.  He  reported  very 
favorably,  and  soon  afterwards  Parson 
Bates,  of  the  ‘  Morning  Post,’  pugilist, 
duellist,  and  critic,  a  well-known  man  of 
the  day,  took  the  same  journey  for  a 
similar  purpose,  and  brougfit  back  a  warm 
eulogy  upon  her  acting  as  Rosalind. 
Thereupon  Roscius  engaged  her  for 
Drur)'  Lane  at  ^^5  a  week.  Her  first 
appearance  was  on  the  29th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1775,  and  here  is  a  copy  of  a  portion 
of  the  playbill  for  that  evening  : 
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5vurtj 

{Not  acted  these  two  yean.) 

By  His  Majestv’s  Company,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Drury  Lane,  this  day  will  be  performed, 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

.  .  .  Mr.  King.  Antonio . Mr.  Reddish. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Dodd.  Lorenzo  {with  songs)  .  .  .  Mr.  Vernon. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Brambey.  Lanncelot  {hrst  time)  .  .  .  Mr.  Parsons. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Waldron.  Salanio . Mr.  Fawcett. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Farren.  Tubal . Mr.  Messink. 

Bassanio  .  Mr.  Bensley. 

Jessica  (with  a  song)  .  Miss  Jarratt. 

Nerissa  .  Mrs.  Davis. 

Portia  (by  a  Young  Lady),  being  her  first  appearance. 

The  debut  was  a  failure.  The  part  he  was  joined  by  all  his  company,  except 
was  not  suited  to  her,  and  she  was  so  Mrs.  Abington,  who  called  them  all 
overpowered  by  nervousness  that  a  na-  “  fools”  in  their  judgment, 
turally  weak  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whis-  **  It  was  a  stunning  and  cruel  blow,” 
per ;  her  movements  w’ere  awkward,  her  she  says,  ”  overwhelming  all  my  ambi- 
dress  old,  faded — and  in  bad  taste,  as  it  tions,  and  involving  peril  even  to  the 
always  w'as  even  in  her  great  days ;  there  subsistence  of  my  helpless  babes.  It 
was  nothing  but  her  delicate,  fragile  was  very  near  destroying  me.  My 
figure  and  beautiful  face  to  recommend  blighted  prospects,  indeed,  produced  a 
her.  After  this  she  appeared  ^as  Venus  state  of  mind  that  preyed  upon  my 
in  the  Shakespeare  J  ubilee,  as  Mrs.  health,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  I  was 
Strickland  in  *  The  Suspicious  Husband,’  supposed  to  be  hastening  to  a  decline.” 
and  in  several  other  pieces, — in  all  she  Her  next  engagement  was  at  Manchester, 
was  coldly  received  both  by  the  press  and  thence  she  went  to  York  to  Tate 
and  public.  Finally  she  appeared  as  Wilkinson.  There  “  all  lifted  up  their 
Lady  Anne  to  Garrick’s  Richard  ;  here,  eyes  in  astonishment  that  such  a  voice 
again,  nervousness  paralysed  all  her  and  such  a  judgment  should  have  been 
powers,  she  forgot  certain  stage  direc-  neglected  by  a  London  audience.”  In 
tions  he  had  given  at  rehearsal,  and  was  1778  John  Palmer,  on  the  recommenda* 
reproved  for  her  forgetfulness  by  a  tion  of  Henderson,  engaged  her  for 
glance  from  those  terrible  eyes  that  near-  Bath,  then  the  first  English  theatre  out 
ly  made  her  faint  with  terror.  One  of  of  London,  at  dCi  ^  week.  In  her  first 
the  newspapers  the  next  morning  pro-  parts,  Lady  Townley  and  Mrs.  Candour 
nounced  the  performance  “  lamentable.”  — the  latter  appears  a  strange  character 
Five  nights  afterwards  Garrick  tt)ok  leave  for  a  young  lady — she  was  only  coldly 
of  the  stage,  and  the  season  closed.  He  received,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  thresh- 
promised  to  recommend  her  to  Sheridan  old  of  new  disappointments  and  mortih- 
for  the  next.  Sheridan  used  afterwards  cations. 

to  declare  that  he  took  an  opposite  But  I  must  now  go  back  to  detail  the 
course,  and  depreciated  her,  but  the  fortunes  of  another  member  of  the  Kem- 
great  manager’s  word  was  not  always  to  ble  family.  John  Philip  acted  as  a  child 
be  relied  upon.  Mrs.  Siddons  ever  after  like  all  the  rest  of  his  brothers  and  sis- 
nursed  a  grudge  against  Garrick ;  he  had  ters,  but  by  and  by  his  father  resolved  to 
used  her  as  a  catspaw  against  the  over-  make  a  priest  of  him.  Roger  was  a 
weening  arrogance  of  Mesdaraes  Abing-  Catholic  and  brought  up  the  boys  to  that 
ton,  Crawford,  and  Young ; — he  was  jea-  faith,  the  girls  following  the  Protestant 
lous  of  her,  she  said.  There  may  have  religion  of  their  mother.  So  at  ten  years 
been  some  truth  in  the  first  part  of  the  old  the  boy  was  sent  away  to  Sedgely  Park 
accusation,  but  the  second  is  ridiculous  :  College,  Wolverhampton.  There  he  re- 
it  is  probable  that  he  really  believed  her  mained  four  years,  and  in  1771  proceed- 
talents  to  be  only  mediocre,  and  in  this  ed  to  Douai,  where  he  was  famous  as  a 
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dedaimer  and  for  a  prodigious  memory. 
He  once  undertook  to  get  two  books  of 
Homer  by  heart,  and  actually  repeated 
fifteen  hundred  lines.  But  the  theatri¬ 
cal  blood  within  him  rebelled  against 
the  cassock  and  burned  for  the  sock 
and  buskin.  So  he  left  the  college  in 
1775,  landed  at  Bristol,  and  proceeded 
to  Brecknock,  where  his  parents  were 
then  performing.  Bitterly  disappointed 
in  his  ambition,  Roger  refused  to  receive 
his  disobedient  son  ;  a  subscription  of  a 
few  shillings  was  raised  among  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  which  the  irate  father  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  add  a  guinea,  and 
with  this  pittance  John  Philip  had  the 
world  before  him.  He  started  on  foot 
for  VV'olverhampton,  where  his  sister’s 
late  managers.  Crump  and  Chamberlain, 
had  opened  the  theatre.  On  the  road 
he  fell  in  with  another  wandering  disciple 
of  Thespis  wending  his  way  to  the  same 
town.  On  Christmas  Day  they  found 
themselves  at  an  inn  without  a  penny  in 
their  pockets.  'I'hey  composed  two  let¬ 
ters,  one  in  Latin  to  a  parson,  the  other 
in  English  to  a  lawyer — charitable  per¬ 
sons,  we  may  presume,  and  known  as 
such — in  which  they  stated  their  desti¬ 
tute  circumstances  and  solicited  assist¬ 
ance.  The  appeal  was  responded  to, 
and  with  the  funds  thus  obtained  the 
journey  was  completed.  But  upgn  their 
arrival  at  Wolverhampton  one  was  re¬ 
ceived,  the  other  rejected,  and  the  reject¬ 
ed  one,  alas,  was  John  Philip.  After  a 
few  days,  however,  the  theatrical  poten¬ 
tates  were  induced  to  reconsider  their 
determination,  and  on  the  8th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1776,  Kemble  appeared  as  Theo¬ 
dosius. 

He  did  not  make  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion,  and  was  evidently  what,  in  expres¬ 
sive  stage  parlance,  is  called  “  a  stick.” 
But  he  was  studious  and  painstaking, 
and  made  a  progress  in  his  art  which,  if 
not  rapid,  was  [sure.  Lewis,  the  come¬ 
dian,  used  to  afterwards  relate  that 
while  “  starring”  some  little  time  after 
this  in  a  country  town,  he  was  greatly 
struck  by  a  young  man  who  was  playing 
Ixivewell  in  ‘  The  Clandestine  Marriage,’ 
who,  although  attired  in  a  very  ridicu¬ 
lous  dress,  was  so  correct  and  gentleman¬ 
ly  in  his  acting  and  bearing,  that  such 
shortcomings  were  lost  sight  of.  He 
found  him  to  be  a  Mr.  John  Kemble, 
and  that  he  was  associated  with  <t  person 


who  exhibited  tricks  of  legerdemain.  In 
1778  his  sister  procured  him  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  Liverpool ;  thence,  in  the  same 
year,  probably  by  the  same  recommenda¬ 
tion,  he  joined  Tate  Wilkinson  at  York. 
There  all  the  great  leading  parts  were  in 
possession  of  a  veteran  actor  named 
Cummings,  who  played  the  gay  Charles 
Surface  at  sixty.  'The  audience  pro¬ 
nounced  Kemble  “  Very  good  in  his  way, 
but  nothing  to  Coomins and  the  press 
advised  him,  if  he  desired  to  attain 
eminence  in  his  profession,  to  study  that 
gentleman’s  style.  It  would  have  been 
considered  a  sacrilege  for  any  other  ac¬ 
tor  to  have  played  the  parts  in  which  the 
favorite  was  identified.  Once  upon  a 
bespeak  night  a  servant  of  the  patron’s 
refused  to  go  to  the  theatre  because 
”  that  Kemble  was  playing  one  of  Mr. 
Coomins’  parts.”  An  actor  had  much 
to  endure  from  the  ignorance  and  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  audience  in  those  days. 
There  was  a  certain  influential  “  lady” 
at  York  who  took  a  delight  in  insulting 
the  actors  upon  the  stage.  One  night, 
w’hen  Kemble  was  performing  some  tra¬ 
gic  part,  she  disconcerted  him  so  much 
by  loud  laughter  and  ridicule,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  address  her  and  say  he 
could  not  go  on  until  she  desisted. 
Some  officers  who  were  in  the  box  with 
her  cried  out  she  had  been  insulted,  and 
demanded  an  apology.  Kemble  refused 
to  make  any.  There  was  a  great  up¬ 
roar,  but  the  tragedian  remained  firm, 
'fhe  next  day  these  gentlemen  called 
upon  the  manager,  and  informed  him 
that,  unless  the  actor  was  dismissed, 
they  and  their  friends  would  withdraw 
their  patronage,  and  compel  their  trades¬ 
men  to  do  likewise.  The  manager  re¬ 
plied  spiritedly  that  he  had  always  found 
Mr.  Kemble  a  gentleman,  that  he  consid¬ 
ered  he  was  in  the  right,  and  should  not 
think  of  discharging  him.  Such  a  deter¬ 
mination  produced  great  excitement  and 
astonishment  in  the  city,  but  after  a  time 
the  audience  came  over  to  the  side  of 
the  actor,  and  the  storm  blew  over.  This 
same  female  insulted  Michael  Kelly,  the 
singer,  in  a  similar  manner,  “  Law'ks,  see, 
the  fellow’s  actually  got  a  watch  !”  she 
cried  with  a  laugh,  and  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  whole  house.  ”  Yes, 
madam,”  replied  Kelly,  holding  it  up  to 
her  box,  “  and  as  good  a  one,  I  flatter 
myself,  as  any  in  England.” 
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From  York  John  Philip  proceeded  to 
Dublin.  Here,  again,  he  appears  to 
have  made  little  impression,  for  the  au¬ 
dience  still  remembered  Barry,  and  were 
loath  to  accept  any  one  in  his  place.  He 
worked  indefatigably,  played  a  round  of 
some  thirty-eight  characters  belonging  to 
every  range  of  the  drama,  and,  although 
never  esteemed  in  comedy  parts,  gradu¬ 
ally  won  his  way  as  a  tragedian,  until  his 
performance  as  the  Count,  in  Jephson’s 
‘  Count  of  Narbonne,’  raised  him  to  be 
an  established  favorite  in  the  Irish  capi* 
tal. 

Let  us  now  return  to  his  sister,  whom 
we  left  at  Bath  struggling  against  her 
inability  to  play  comedy.  Upon  her 
appearance  in  the  sympathetic  parts  of 
tragedy  her  success  was  at  once  assured. 
Four  years  did  she  remain  in  the  West¬ 
ern  city,  and  during  that  time  made 
many  friends  in  the  b«t  society.  Hen¬ 
derson  acted  with  her,  and  recommended 
her  to  Sheridan  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms,  and  the  Duchess  of  ^Devonshire 
spread  the  fame  of  her  talents  everywhere 
she  went.  By-and-by  there  came  an  offer 
for  one  more  trial  at  Drury  Lane.  But 
her  former  failure  had  left  upon  her  mind 
so  gloomy  and  bitter  an  impression  that 
she  had  constantly  declared  she  should 
never  desire  to  act  again  in  London. 
Telling  Palmer,  the  manager,  of  her  offer, 
she  expressed  her  readiness  to  declij^e  it, 
and  remain  with  him  if  he  would  give 
her  some  little  advance  upon  her  small 
salary  of  3/.  a  week.  Strange  to  say,  al¬ 
though  she  was  so  immense  a  favorite, 
he  declined  to  do  so.  This  refusal  pro¬ 
bably  arose  from  personal  feeling ;  Sarah 
Siddons  was  never  liked  behind  the 
scenes ;  she  was  cold,  exacting,  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Her  farewell  benefit  took 
place  on  May  lath,  1782.  All  the  pit 
was  laid  out  in  stalls,  and  a  few  front 
rows  of  the  gallery  were  reserved  for  the 
frequenters  of  that  part  of  the  house,  and 
for  which  inconvenience  she  entreat¬ 
ed  their  indulgence  with  many  humble 
ap>ologies.  The  performance  consisted  of 
‘  The  Distressed  Mother’  (Racine’s  An- 
dromaque),  a  poetical  Address,  and  the 
*  Devil  to  Pay,’  in  which  she  played  Nell. 
The  theatre  was  crammed,  the  receipts 
were  146/.,  and  the  excitement  was  tre¬ 
mendous. 

Even  now  Sheridan  was  only  luke¬ 
warm  over  the  engagement,  and  her  de¬ 


but  was  put  off  until  the  loth  of  October. 
She  was  in  town  a  fortnight  beforehand 
preparing  and  rehearsing  in  a  torture  of 
apprehension,  for  a  second  failure  would 
have  meant  an  eternal  one,  and  probably 
the  diminution  of  her  provincial  posi¬ 
tion.  The  play  selected  was  South- 
erne’s  tragedy,  ‘  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal 
Marriage.’  At  the  rehearsals  the  old 
nervousness  again  deprived  her  of  voice, 
until  excitement  and  encouragement 
gave  her  strength.  Two  days  before  the 
dreaded  night  she  was  seized  with 
hoarseness  which  filled  her  with  terror, 
but  happily  it  passed  away  by  the  next 
morning. 

“On  the  eventful  day,”  she  writes,  “my 
father  arrived  to  comfort  me  and  be  a  witness 
of  my  trial.  He  accompanied  me  to  my 
dressing-room  at  the  theatre.  There  he  left 
me,  and  L  in  one  of  what  I  call  my  desperate 
tranquillities  which  usually  impress  me  under 
terrihe  circumstances,  there  completed  my 
dress,  to  the  astonishment  of  my  attendants, 
without  uttering  one  word,  though  often  sigh¬ 
ing  most  profoundly.” 

Her  husband  had  not  the  courage  to  en¬ 
ter  the  theatre,  but  wandered  about  the 
street  or  hovered  about  the  playhouse  in 
an  agony  of  suspense.  The  house  was 
crammed,  and  she  was  received  with  a 
hearty  round  of  applause. 

“  The  awful  consciousness,”  she  says, 

”  that  one  is  the  sole  object  of  attention  to 
that  immense  space,  lin^  as  it  were  with 
human  intellect  from  top  to  bottom  and  all 
around,  may  be  imagined  but  can  never  be 
described,  and  by  me  can  never  be  forgotten.” 

-\11  doubts,  however,  were  soon  at  rest. 
Her  beautiful  face  and  form,  the  exqui¬ 
site  tones  of  her  voice,  her  deep  tender¬ 
ness,  seized  upon  every  heart,  and  as  the 
tragic  story  advanced,  her  overwhelming 
agony  thrilled  every  soul  as  it  had  never 
been  thrilled  before.  Men  wept,  women 
fell  into  hysterics,  transports  of  applause 
shook  the  house,  the  excitement,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  almost  terrible  in  its  inten¬ 
sity,  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst  such  ac¬ 
clamations  as  perhaps  not  even  Garrick 
had  ever  roused.  In  striking  contrast  to 
this  tumultuous  triumph  is  the  home 
picture  that  follows : 

"I  reached  my  own  quiet  fireside  on  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  scene  of  reiterated  shouts  and 
plaudits.  I  was  half  dead,  and  my  joy  and 
thankfulness  were  of  too  solemn  and  over¬ 
powering  a  nature  to  admit  of  words  or  even 
tears.  My  father,  my  husband,  and  myself 
sat  down  to  a  frugal  meat  supper  in  a  silence. 
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uninterrupted  except  by  exclamations  of 
gladness  from  Mr.  Siddons.  My  father  en> 
joyed  his  refreshments,  but  occasionally 
stopped  short,  and  laying  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  lifting  up  his  venerable  face,  and  throw¬ 
ing  back  his  silver  hair,  gave  way  to  tears  of 
happiness.  We  soon  parted  for  the  night, 
and  I,  worn  out  with  continually  broken  rest 
and  laborious  exertion,  after  an  hour’s  retro¬ 
spection  (who  can  conceive  the  intenseness  of 
that  reverie  ?),  fell  into  a  sweet  and  profound 
sleep  which  lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  next 
day.” 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  old  queens 
of  tragedy  did  not  submit  to  dethrone¬ 
ment  without  a  struggle.  Mrs.  Crawford, 
the  haughtiest  and  most  indignant  of  all, 
entered  the  lists  against  her  young  rival 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  numbers  of  old 
playgoers  flocked  thither  to  renew  old 
impressions  and  confirm  doubtful  judg¬ 
ments.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
each  represented  a  different  school  of 
acting  ;  by  Mrs.  Crawford  the  level  por¬ 
tions  of  the  part  were  hurried  over  or 
given  in  heutral  tones,  and  she  reserved 
herself  for  sudden  bursts  of  energy, 
whereas  Mrs.  Siddons  elaborated  the  ut¬ 
most  effect,  whether  of  elocution  or  feel¬ 
ing,  out  of  every  line.  For  her  benefit, 
the  elder  actress  announced  her  rival’s 
greatest  part,  ‘  Isabella,’  but  the  boxes 
were  not  taken,  and  she  fell  ill  with  mor¬ 
tification.  The  press,  too,  became  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  debutante,  jealous  of  her  too 
great  success.  But  nothing  could  shake 
it,  or  damp  the  public  ardor.  The  very 
lobbies  were  crammed  with  people  of 
the  first  fashion.  Seats  in  the  boxes 
were  not  to  be  had,  and  ladies  hazarded 
their  lives  by  struggling  to  gain  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  pit.  The  street  in  which 
she  lodged  was  daily  crowded  with  the 
carriages  of  the  aristocracy  ;  the  parties 
to  which  she  was  invited  were  packed  to 
suffocation,  and  people  stood  on  the 
chairs  and  even  on  the  tables  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her.  Her  salary  was  to  be  5/. 
a  week,  but  before  the  end  of  the  season 
it  was  raised  to  zo/.,  and  her  first  benefit 
realised  800/. 

It  was  Mrs.  Siddons  who  first  com¬ 
menced  that  pernicious  star  system, 
which  has  done  as  much  as  anything  to 
sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  theatri¬ 
cal  profession,  and  as  soon  as  the  Lon¬ 
don  season  w'as  over  she  scoured  the 
provinces  for  fan»e — and  money.  At 
Dublin  she  was  again  opposed  by  Mrs. 
Crawford,  who,  as  the  wife  of  the  su¬ 


preme  favorite  Barry,  had  been  enorm¬ 
ously  popular  ;  and  the  Dublinites  rallied 
around  their  old  love,  preferring  her  to 
the  younger  actress.  Mrs.  Siddons’  en¬ 
gagement  was  not  a  success,  she  hated 
the  place  and  the  people,  and  her  opin¬ 
ions  oozing  out  were  quite  sufficient  to 
render  her  unpopular.  The  press  wrote 
her  down  and  ridiculed  the  emotion  her 
performances  excited.  One  of  these 
skits  is  worth  transcribing : 

“On  Saturday  Mrs. '^Siddons,  about  whom 
all  the  world  has  been  talking,  exposed  her 
beautiful  adamantine,  soft,  and  comely  per¬ 
son,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Smock  Alley.  The  house  was  crowded  with 
hundreds  more  than  it  could  hold,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  admiring  spectators  that  went  away 
without  a  sight.  .  .  .  She  was  nature  itself — 
she  was  the  most  exquisite  work  of  art.  .  .  . 
Several  fainted,  even  before  the  curtain  drew 
up . The  fiddlers  in  the  orchestra  blub¬ 

bered  like  hungry  children  crying  for  their 
bread  and  butter ;  and  when  the  bell  rang  for 
music  between  the  acts,  the  tears  ran  from  the 
bassoon  player’s  eyes  in  such  showers  that 
they  choked  the  finger-stops,  and,  making  a 
spout  of  the  instrument,  poured  in  such  a  tor¬ 
rent  upon  the  first  fiddler’s  book  that,  not 
seeing  the  overture  was  in  two  sharps,  the 
leader  of  the  band  actually  played  it  in  two 
flats  ;  but  the  sobs  and  sighs  of  the  groaning 
audience,  and  the  noise  of  the  corks  drawn 
from  the  smelling-bottles,  prevented  the  mis¬ 
take  being  discovered . The  briny  pond 

in  the  pit  was  three  feet  deep,  and  the  people 
that  were  obliged  to  stand  upon  the  benches 
were  in  that  position  up  to  (their  ankles  in 
tears.  An  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  her 
playing  will  certainly  pass,  for  she  has  infect¬ 
ed  the  volunteers,  and  they  sit  reading  ‘  The 
Fatal  Marriage,’  crying  and  roaring  all  the 
time.  May  the  curses  of  an  insulted  nation 
pursue  the  gentlemen  of  the  college,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  bar,  and  the  peers  and  peeresses 
that  hissed  her  on  the  second  night.  True  it 
is  that  Mr.  Garrick  never  could  make  any¬ 
thing  of  her,  and  pronounced  her  below  me¬ 
diocrity  ;  true  it  is  the  London  audience  did 
not  like  her.  But  what  of  that  ?” 

The  Scotch  capital  more  than  recom¬ 
pensed  her  for  the  slights  of  the  Irish. 
Yet  on  her  first  night  in  Edinburgh,  the 
house,  although  crammed,  was  freezing ; 
scene  after  scene  the  audience  sat  like 
mutes,  and  after  one  of  her  greatest 
efforts,  a  single  voice  exclaimed  from  the 
pit  in  a  tone  of  judicial  calmness,  “  That’s 
nae  sae  bad  !”  But  on  her  second  visit 
the  Scotch  went  as  mad  as  the  London¬ 
ers.  In  one  day  2,557  people  applied 
for  the  650  seats  at  the  disposal  of  the 
management ;  the  doors  were  besieged 
at  noon,  and  footmen  took  their  stand  at 
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the  box  entrance  as  soon  as  the  play  was 
over,  to  secure  their  masters’  places  for 
the  following  night  Even  the  church 
synod' arranged  its  meetings  according 
to  her  performances. 

In  1783  she  brought  her  brother  John 
to  London,  where  he  appeared  on  the 
1 2th  of  September  as  Hamlet.  His  re¬ 
ception  in  no  degree  approached  that  of 
his  sister,  and  it  brought  forth  much 
conflicting  criticism.  His  new  readings, 
which  were  many  and  strange,  excited 
much  comment.  The  performance  was 
eminently  graceful,  calm,  deeply  studied 
— during  his  life  he  wrote  out  the  entire 
part  forty  times ! — but  cold  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic.  Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that  a 
fine  artist  had  appeared,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Henderson  he  had  at  the  time 
no  rival  in  the  highest  walk  of  tragedy. 

"Old  playgoers,”  says  Dr.  Doran,  "have 
told  me  of  a  grand  delivery  of  the  soliloquies 
of  Hamlet,  and  mingled  romance  and  philoso¬ 
phy  in  the  whole  character  ;  an  eloquent  by¬ 
play,  a  sweet  reverence  for  his  father,  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  Primte  with  whatever  com¬ 
panion  he  might  be  for  the  moment ;  of  a 
beautiful  filial  affection  for  his  mother,  and  of 
one  more  tender,  which  he  could  not  conceal, 
for  Ophelia.” 

Unlike  his  sister,  who  never  exceeded 
the  greatness  of  her  first  performances 
and  degenerated  in  her  later  years, 
Kemble  was  a  progressive  actor,  improv¬ 
ing  yearly  until  the  very  last.  But  the 
old  theatrical  law  of  precedence  which 
had  hampered  him  with  “  Coomins”  at 
York  again  kept  him  back  at  Drury 
Lane,  where  the  principal  tragic  parts 
were  in  possession  of  “  gentleman  Smith,” 
the  original  Charles  Surface,  who,  al¬ 
though  an  excellent  light  comedian,  was 
certainly  very  unfit  for  tragedy.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  played  Macbeth  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons’  Lady  Macbeth  on  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  that  character,  February  the  and, 
1784.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when, 
little  more  than  a  girl,  she  first  studied 
the  part,  and  listen  to  her  own  accoun  t 
of  it : 

"  It  was  my  custom  to  study  my  chancters 
at  night,  when  all  the  domestic  cares  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  were  over.  On  the  night  pre¬ 
ceding  that  in  which  I  was  to  appear  in  this 
part  for  the  first  time,  I  shut  myself  up  as  usu¬ 
al,  when  all  the  family  were  retired,  and  com¬ 
menced  my  study  of  Lady  Macbeth.  As  the 
character  is  very  short,  I  thought  I  should 
soon  accomplish  it.  Being  then  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  I  believed,  as  many  others  do 


believe,  that  little  more  was  necessary  than 
to  get  the  words  into  my  head,  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  discrimination,  and  the  development 
of  character,  at  that  time  of  my  life,  had  scarce¬ 
ly  entered  into  my  imagination.  But  to  pro- 
ceed.  1  went  on  with  tolerable  composure  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  (a  night  I  never  can 
forget),  till  I  came  to  the  assassination  scene, 
when  the  horrors  of  the  scene  rose  to  a  degree 
that  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  farther. 
I  snatched  up  my  candle  and  hurried  out  of 
the  room  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  My  dress 
was  of  silk,  and  the  rustling  of  it,  as  I  ascend¬ 
ed  the  stairs  to  go  to  bed,  seemed  to  my  panic- 
struck  fancy  like  the  movement  of  a  spectre 
pursuing  me.  At  last  I  reached  my  chamber, 
where  I  found  my  husband  fast  asleep.  I 
clapt  my  candlestick  down  upon  the  table, 
without  the  power  of  putting  the  candle  out, 
and  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  without  dar¬ 
ing  to  stay  even  to  take  off  my  clothes.  At 

fteep  of  day  I  rose  to  resume  my  task,  but  so 
ittle  did  I  know  of  my  part  when  I  appeared 
in  it  at  night  that  my  shame  and  confusion 
cured  me  of  procrastinating  my  business  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life.” 

Although  her  performance  of  the  part 
in  London  was  an  undoubted  triumph, 
memories  of  Mrs.  Pritchard  in  the  same 
character  were  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
old  playgoers  for  her  conception  to  go 
unchallenged.  Many  considered  her  in¬ 
ferior  to  her  great  predecessor.  Mason, 
the  poet,  was  so  prejudiced  that  he  could 
not  endure  to  hear  the  name  of  Siddons 
mentioned  in  his  presence.  Lord  Har- 
court  said  she  wanted  the  dignity,  the 
compass  and  the  melody  of  Mrs.  Pritch¬ 
ard.  Then  he  proceeds  to  contrast 
the  different  points  made  by  the  two  : 

*'  Her  countenance,”  he  says,  *'  aided  by  a 
studious  and  judicious  choice  of  head-dress, 
was  a  true  picture  of  a  mind  diseased  in  the 
sleeping  scene,  and  made  one  shudder  ;  and 
the  effect,  as  a  picture,  was  better  than  it  had 
ever  been  with  the  taper,  because  it  allows  of 
variety  in  the  actress  washing  her  lhands  ;  but 
the  sigh  was  not  so  horrid,  nor  the  voice  so 
sleepy,  nor  yet  quite  so  articulate,  as  Pritch¬ 
ard’s.” 

Apropos  of  the  taper  there  is  a  story 
that  well  depicts  the  theatrical  feeling  of 
the  time.  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  held  it  in 
her  hand  throughout  the  scene,  Mrs. 
Siddons  determined  to  place  it  on  a  table 
as  soon  as  she  entered,  that  she  might 
go  through  the  pantomime  of  washing 
her  hands,  a  piece  of  business  that  had 
never  then  been  done.  Sheridan  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  the  idea ;  it  would  never  do, 
he  said ;  the  audience  would  not  stand 
such  an  innovation  ;  it  would  damn  the 
whole  performance.  But  she  would  not 
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give  in.  Even  at  the  last  moment,  when 
she  was  dressing  for  the  part,  and  had 
given  orders  that  no  one  was  to  ap¬ 
proach  her  room,  he  insisted  upon  see¬ 
ing  her,  and  again  expostulated  upon  the 
danger  of  the  proposed  change.  When 
the  lamp  was  laid  down,  a  sensation 
went  through  the  house,  but  the  audi¬ 
ence,  spell-bound  by  the  wonderful  act¬ 
ing,  did  not  heed  the  innovation.  Such 
conservatism  will  seem  ridiculous  to 
the  indifferentism  of  the  present  day,  yet 
it  indicates  an  artistic  feeling,  a  jealous 
respect  for  art-tradition  to  which  we  can 
now  lay  no  claim. 

But  with  the  glory  of  these  triumphs, 
there  mingled  at  times  those  bitter  humi¬ 
liations  which  in  some  form  chequer  all 
artistic  life  abroad,  even  the  most  success¬ 
ful.  Reports  were  spread  of  her  avarice 
and  uncharitableness ;  from  Ireland  there 
came  stories  of  her  refusal  to  play  for 
the  benefits  of  old  and  disabled  actors, 
and  her  greed  for  money  was  well 
known.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
was  the  organisation  of  a  clique  against 
her,  and  upon  her  reappearance  after  a 
provincial  tour  in  Mrs.  Beverley,  she  was 
received  with  groans  and  hisses.  She 
fainted  in  her  brother’s  arms,  and  was 
borne  off  the  stage ;  the  riot  continued, ' 
and  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  ‘cleverly- 
worded  defence  that  she  succeeded  in 
continuing  the  performance ;  after  which 
there  was  much  defending  and  proving ; 
the  persons  to  whom  she  was  accused  of 
behaving  ill  were  brought  forward  to 
contradict  the  rumors,  and  after  a  time 
the  storm  blew  over.  Revenge  for  her 
dislike  of  them  had  no  doubt  induced 
the  Dublinites  to  greatly  exaggerate  and 
misrepresent  stories  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  not  altogether  destitute  of 
truth.  It  is  a*  well  authenticated  fact, 
that  after  her  retirement  she  refused  to 
act  for  her  own  son,  Henry,  then  mana- 
ager  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  and  in 
great  difficulties,  for  a  less  consideration 
than  half  the  receipts  and  a  free  benefit. 
There  was  nothing  amiable  or  lovable  in 
the  character  of  the  great  actress,  and 
such  was  the  impression  she  seemed  to 
make  upon  nearly  all  who  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  her.  Under  date  1787,  Fanny 
Burney  describes  in  her  diary  her  first 
introduction,  at  a  party,  to  Mrs.  Siddons 
in  private  life : 

*'  I  found  her,"  she  says,  "  the  heroine  of  a 


tragedy — sublime,  elevated,  and  solemn  ;  in 
face  and  person  truly  noble  and  commanding  ; 
in  manners,  quiet  and  stiff ;  in  voice,  deep 
and  dr^ging;  and  in  conversation,  formal, 
sententious,  calm,  and  dry.  1  expected  her 
to  have  been  all  that  is  interesting  ;  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  sweetness  with  which  she  seizes 
every  opportunity  to  strike  and  to  captivate 
upon  the  stage  had  persuaded  me  that  her 
mind  was  formed  with  that  peculiar  suscepti¬ 
bility  which,  in  different  modes,  must  give 
equ^  powers  to  attract  and  to  delight  in  com¬ 
mon  life.  But  I  was  very  much  mistaken. 
As  a  stranger,  I  must  have  admired  her  noble 
appearance  and  beautiful  countenance,  and 
have  regretted  that  nothing  in  her  conversa¬ 
tion  kept  pace  with  their  promise  ;  and,  as  a 
celebrated  actress,  I  had  still  only  to  do  the 
same.  Whether  fame  and  success  have  spoil¬ 
ed  her,  or  whether  she  only  possesses  the  skill 
of  representing  and  embellishing  materials 
with  which  she  is  furnished  by  others,  I  know 
not ;  but  still  I  remain  disappointed." 

In  this  year,  1787,  John  Philip  married 
Priscilla  Brereton,  a  young  widow,  n6e 
Hopkins,  who  survived  him  many  years, 
dying  at  ninety,  in  1845,  and  could  then 
boast  herself  as  having  been  a  member 
of  Garrick’s  company.  The  courtship 
was  very  brief  and  very  unromantic.  He 
had  always  evinced  a  partiality  for  the 
young  lady,  even  before  her  marriage  ; 
but  one  night  as  he  was  coming  of!  the 
stage,  meeting  her  in  the  wing,  he 
chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  with  a 
pleasant  smile  said,  “  Pop,  you  may  short¬ 
ly  learn  something  to  your  advantage.” 
“  Pop,”  the  familiar  name  by  which  Mrs. 
Brereton  was  known  among  her  friends, 
ran  to  her  mother,  who  was  also  an  ac¬ 
tress  in  the  same  theatre,  told  her  what 
had  happened,  with  “  I  wonder  what  he 
meant “  Why,  he  means  to  make  you 
an  offer  of  marriage  to  be  sure,”  replied 
the  old  lady,  “  and  you’ll  of  course  ac¬ 
cept  it.”  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  right,  the 
offer  was  made,  accepted,  the  wedding 
quietly  celebrated,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  went  through  their  profes¬ 
sional  duties  the  same  night  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

It  was  in  1778  that  Kemble  succeeded 
King  as  stage-manager  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  at  once  began  a  very  considerable 
reform  in  the  dressing  and  casting  of 
pieces.  Sheridan’s  chronic  impecuniosi- 
ty  had  reduced  the  stage  accessories  to 
a  condition  which  nowadays  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  in  a  booth  at  a  fair, 
and  Kemble  set  to  work  not  only  to  ren¬ 
ovate  them,  but  to  introduce  an  appro- 
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priateness  to  period  and  locality  never 
before  attempted.  Yet  the  first  time  he 
played  Othello  in  London  it  was  in  the 
full  uniform  of  a  British  General ;  and  he 
continued  to  appear  in  Macbeth  with  a 
hearse-like  plume  in  his  bonnet  until  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  plucked  it  out  and  substituted 
a  single  eagle’s  feather.  His  new  posi¬ 
tion  was  a  bed  of  thorns  ;  tradespeople  re¬ 
fused  to  credit  unless  he  himself  became 
answerable,  and  sometimes  Sheridan  neg¬ 
lected  to  honor  the  debt,  and  once  Kem¬ 
ble  was  arrested ;  the  actors  were  unpaid 
and  rebellious,  and  frequently  refused  to 
go  on  the  stage  until  they  received  their 
night’s  salary ;  more  than  once  even 
Kemble  and  his  sister  were  driven  to 
such  degrading  means  to  obtain  money. 
One  night,  patience  and  temper  now  ut¬ 
terly  exhausted,  at  a  supper  at  Mrs. 
Crouch’s,  the  great  singer’s,  John  Philip 
gave  in  his  resignation ;  the  words  in 
which  it  was  couched  are  highly  charac¬ 
teristic.  After  much  preliminary  growl¬ 
ing  he  burst  forth  :  “  I  am  an  eagle, 
whose  wings  have  been  bound  down  by 
frosts  and  snows ;  but  now  I  shake  my 
pinions  and  cleave  into  the  genial  air 
unto  which  I  am  bom  !”  But  Sheridan, 
whose  power  over  men  was  something 
marvellous,  succeeded  in  again  cajoling 
him.  Not  until  1802  did  he  finally  sever 
his  conection  with  Drury  Lane,  then  re¬ 
cently  rebuilt.  In  that  year  he  bought 
Lewis’s  share  in  Covent  Garden  for 
;^23,ooo,  borrowing  half  the  sum  on  in¬ 
terest. 

Ere  he  appeared  there  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Paris.  He  was  now  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  fame ;  from  the  time  he 
had  assumed  the  direction  of  Drury 
Lane  he  took  the  position  of  principal 
actor,  and  performed  one  after  another 
that  series  of  parts  with  which  his  name 
became  identified,  —  Macbeth,  King 
John,  VVolsey,  the  Stranger,  Rolla,  Bru¬ 
tus,  Cato,  and  greatest  of  all,  Coriolanus. 
He  had  mounted  Garrick’s  throne,  and 
there  was  none  to  dispute  the  sceptre 
with  him.  During  his  absence  his  wife 
was  the  guest  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn.  In  Paris  he  was  received  in  the 
best  society,  dined  daily  w'ith  Lords 
Holland  and  Egremont,  and  received 
the  homage  of  the  great  Talma. 

Within  six  years  after  his  becoming 
part  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  the 
theatre  was  burned  to  the  ground. 


Kemble  lost  all ;  but  generous  friends 
came  to  his  assistance.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  pressed  upon  him  a 
loan  of  j^io,ooo,  and,  on  the  day  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  house  was 
laid,  destroyed  the  bond.  In  eight 
months  the  building  was  completed. 
But  new  troubles  now  beset  him.  I  have 
no  space  to  give  any  account  of  the  “  O. 
P.”  (Old  Prices)  riots  which  arose  upon 
his  raising  the  prices  of  admission  to  the 
pit  and  boxes,  and  making  the  addition 
of  a  tier  of  private  boxes,  till  then  un¬ 
known.  After  bravely  resisting  the  un¬ 
paralleled  tumult  for  a  week,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  way  to  popular  clamor. 

The  Kemble  management  certainly 
did  not  tend  to  the  elevation  of  the 
stage  ;  the  vast  size  of  the  new  theatres, 
so  different  to  the  old,  which  were  quite 
small,  induced  him  to  create  that  spec¬ 
tacular  drama  which  has  since  swollen  to 
such  enormous  dimensions.  Splendid 
processions,  real  water,  real  horses,  ele¬ 
phants,  dogs,  too  frequently  possessed 
the  stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  artistic 
talent.  Even  in  these  degenerate  days 
we  would  not  tolerate  much  that  drew 
eager  crowds  to  the  patent  houses,  where 
the  Kembles  and  a  host  of  talent  beside 
'graced  the  boards.  The  importance 
given  to  the  quadruped  actors  was  par¬ 
ticularly  degrading,  and  was  severely 
commented  on  by  the  press.  Upon  the 
revival  of  the  famous  old  spectacle, 

‘  Blue  Beard,’  in  1811,  the  following  bur¬ 
lesque  copy  of  theatrical  rules  was  pub¬ 
lished  :  ‘  Every  mare  or  horse  who 
refuses  a  part  shall  forfeit  one  peck  of 
oats.  Should  any  mare,  horse,  or  geld¬ 
ing  come  to  rehearsal  in  dirty  shoes,  or 
lie  down  in  the  green-room,  or  snort 
during  rehearsal,  the  forfeiture  shall  be 
one  peck  of  oats.’  • 

During  these  years,  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  so  rapidly  skim  over,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  still  advancing  in  fame  and 
fortune.  She  had  commenced  at  a 
week,  by  1804  she  had  advanced  to 
a  night,  and  in  1811  to  50  guineas.  She 
had  purchased  a  house  in  Gower  Street, 
the  back  of  which  she  describes  as  being 
*'  most  eflectually  in  the  country  and 
most  delightfully  pleasant.”  What  a 
change  in  that  neighborhood  since  those 
days  !  The  limit  of  her  ambition  had 
once  been  ^10,000  ;  she  had  long  since 
realised  that  sum  more  than  twice  over. 
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but  doubtless  she  would  have  still  gone 
on  accumulating  more,  had  there  not 
come  warnings  that  her  days  of  greatness 
were  waning.  She  had  grown  very  stout 
and  unwieldy,  and  although  her  age  did 
not  warrant  it,  so  infirm,  that  after  kneel¬ 
ing  in  a  part  she  had  to  be  assisted  to 
rise.  Her  acting  was  becoming  heavy, 
monotonous  and  stagey  ;  the  tenderness, 
the  passion  of  her  younger  days  had 
passed  away  with  her  youth  and  beauty, 
and  the  Isabella  and  ^Ividera  that  once 
wrung  every  heart,  over  which  Hazlitt 
confesses  he  had  wept  outright  during  a 
whole  performance,  had  no  affinity  w-iih 
that  fat  sombre  woman,  of  whose  awful 
demeanor,  even  in  private  life,  so  many 
stories  have  been  told. 

Another  luminary,  young,  beautiful 
and  sympathetic.  Miss  O’Neill,  was  rising 
to  thrust  her  from  her  throne  as  she  had 
thrust  others.  And  so  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  abdicate  and  lay  down  the  laurel 
crown  she  had  worn  so  long,  ere  it  was 
rudely  plucked  from  her  head.  “  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  mounting  the  first  step  of  a 
ladder  conducting  me  to  the  other 
world,"  she  said  sadly.  Her  farewell 
benefit  took  place  on  the  29th  of  June 
1812.  Lady  Macbeth  was  fitly  chosen 
for  her  exit,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sleep¬ 
walking  scene,  a  nobly  artistic  audience 
insisted  that  the  curtain  should  there  fall, 
so  that  the  last  grand  impression  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Yet  her  retirement 
did  not  make  the  sensation  that  might 
have  been  expected.  As  it  has  been  be¬ 
fore  said,  her  powers  were  failing,  and, 
privately,  the  public  disliked  her.  A 
volume  might  be  filled  with  enthusiastic 
descriptions  of  her  acting  by  contempo¬ 
rary  writers.  None  were  more  warm 
than  that  fine  critic,  Hazlitt,  who  wrote 
so  much  upon  this  favorite  subject : 

"  The  homage  she  has  received  is  greater 
than  that  which  is  paid  to  queens,”  he  said, 
at  her  farewell.  ”  The  enthusiasm  she  ex¬ 
cited  had  something  idolatrous  about  it ;  she 
was  regarded  less  with  admiration  than  with 
wonder,  as  if  a  being  of  a  superior  order  had 
dropped  from  another  sphere  to  awe  the  world 
with  the  majesty  of  her  appearance.  She 
raised  tragedy  to  the  skies,  or  brought  it  down 
from  thence.  It  was  something  above  nature. 
We  can  conceive  of  nothing  grander.  She 
embodied  to  our  imagination  the  fables  of 
mythology,  of  the  heroic  and  deified  mortals 
of  elder  time.  She  was  not  less  than  a  god¬ 
dess,  or  than  a  prophetess  inspired  by  the 
gods.  Power  was  seated  on  her  brow ;  pas- 
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sion  emanated  from  her  brea.st  as  front  a 
shrine.  She  was  tragedy  personified.  She 
was  the  stateliest  ornament  of  the  public  mind. 
She  was  not  only  the  idol  of  the  people,  she 
not  only  hushed  the  tumultuous  shouts  of  the 
pit  in  breathless  expectation,  and  quenched 
the  blaze  of  surrounding  beauty  in  silent  tears, 
but  to  the  retired  and  lonely  student,  through 
long  years  of  solitude,  her  face  has  shone  as  if 
an  angel  had  appeared  from  heaven ;  her 
name  has  been  as  if  a  voice  had  opened  the 
chambers  of  the  human  heart,  or  as  if  a  trum¬ 
pet  had  awakened  the  sleeping  and  the  dead. 
To  have  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  was  an  event  in 
every  one’s  life  ;  and  does  she  think  we  have 
forgot  her  ?*’ 

To  see  the  bewildered  melancholy  of  Lady 
Macbeth  walking  in  her  sleep,”  writes  Leigh 
Hunt,  "  or  the  widow’s  mute  stare  of  perfect¬ 
ed  misery  by  the  corpse  of  the  gamester 
'Beverley,  two  of  the  sublimest  pieces  of  act¬ 
ing  on  the  English  stage,  would  argue  this 
point  (the  greatness  of  her  powers)  better  than 
a  thousand  critics.  Mrs.  Siddons  has  the  air 
of  never  being  an  actress  ;  she  seems  uncon¬ 
scious  that  there  is  a  motley  crowd  called  the 
pit  waiting  to  applaud  her,  or  that  a  dozen 
fiddlers  are  waiting  for  her  exit.” 

It  must  have  been  a  terrible  renuncia¬ 
tion  to  have  retired  from  those  dazzling 
triumphs  into  the  monotony  of  private 
life.  As  she  sat  at  home  in  the  long 
evenings,  she  would  'say,  ‘‘  Now  I  used 
to  be  going  to  dress — now  the  curtain  is 
about  to  rise.”  Her  body  was  there,  but 
her  soul  was  still  before  the  footlights. 
She  played  several  times  after  her  for¬ 
mal  retirement  for  her  brother  Charles’s 
benefit,  and  gave  some  performances  at 
Edinburgh  for  her  son’s  children.  Her 
last  appearance  was  in  1819  as  Lady 
Randolph  to  Macready’s  Glenalvon. 
"  It  was  not  a  performance,”  he  writes  in 
his  diary,  “  but  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
poet’s  text — no  flash,  no  sign,  of  her  pris¬ 
tine  all-subduing  genius.”  She  received 
the  homage  of  the  great  to  the  last,  and 
when  she  lodged  in  town,  files  of  car¬ 
riages  were  nearly  all  day  drawn  up  be¬ 
fore  the  door  of  her  lodgings.  She  sur¬ 
vived  until  the  year  1831,  still  continuing 
to  delight  select  circles,  even  royal  ones, 
with  her  fine  private  readings  from 
Shakspeare  and  Milton. 

In  1817,  warned  by  increasing  infirmi¬ 
ties,  Kemble  gave  a  round  of  his  great 
parts — in  which  he  continually  drew 
jC6oo  houses — and  made  his  last  appear¬ 
ance  on  June  23rd  of  that  year.  To 
again  quote  Hazlitt ; 

“  Mr.  Kemble  took  his  leave  of  the  stage  on 
Monday  night  in  the  character  of  Coriolanus. 
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On  his  first  coming  forward  to  pronounce  his 
farewell  address,  he  was  receiv^  with  a  shout 
like  thunder ;  on  his  retiring  after  it  the  ap> 
plause  was  long  before  it  subsided  entirely 
away.  There  is  something  in  these  partings 
with  old  public  favorites  exceedingly  affect* 
ing.  Thev  teach  us  the  shortness  of  human 
life,  and  ttie  vanity  of  human  pleasures.  Our 
associations  of  admiration  and  delight  with 
theatrical  performers  are  among  our  earliest 
recollections,  among  our  last  regrets.  They 
are  links  that  connect  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  life  together ;  their  bright  and  giddy 
career  of  popularity  measures  the  arch  that 

spans  our  brief  existence . He  played 

the  part  as  well  as  he  ever  did — with  as  much 
freshness  and  vigor.  There  was  no  abate¬ 
ment  of  spirit  and  energy — none  of  grace  and 
dignity  ;  his  look,  his  action,  his  expression 
of  the  character,  were  the  same  as  they  ever 
were,  they  could  not  be  finer.” 

I  continue  the  description  of  the  scene 
from  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  biography  of  ‘  Tlie 
Kembles  ’ : 

”  Kemble  seemed  to  put  his  whole  soul  into 
the  part,  and,  it  was  noticed,  seemed  to  cast 
away  all  unfavorable  checks  and  reserves,  as 
though  there  was  no  further  need  for  husband¬ 
ing  his  strength.  As  he  approached  the  last 
act  a  gloom  seemed  to  settle  down  on  the 
audience  ;  and  when  at  the  end  he  came  for¬ 
ward  slowly  to  make  his  address,  he  was 
greeted  with  a  shout  like  thunder  of  *  No  fare¬ 
well  !  ’  it  was  long  before  he  could  obtain 
silence,  or  could  control  his  feelings  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  speak.  At  last  he  faltered  out,  ‘  I 
have  now  appeared  before  you  for  the  last 
time  :  this  night  closes  my  professional  life.’ 
At  this  a  tremendous  tumult  broke  out,  with 
cries  of  ‘No,  no!’  and  after  an  interval  he 
went  on  with  the  remainder  of  his  speech. 
....  At  the  end  he  seemed  to  hurry  over 
what  he  had  to  say,  to  be  eager  to  finish,  and 
withdrew  with  a  long  and  lingering  gaze,  just 
as  Garrick  had  Idone.  Some  one  handed  a 
wreath  of  laurel  to  Talma,  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  an  inscription,  bearing  a  request  that 
Mr.  Kemble  would  not  retire,  but  would  act 
at  least  a  few  times  in  the  year,  so  long  as  his 
strength  would  allow  him.  Kemble,  however, 
had  withdrawn,  but  the  manager  (Fawcett) 
coming  out,  assured  them  that  it  should  be  his 


pride  to  present  it  to  Mr.  Kemble.  But  in 
the  green-room  he  received  an  unexpected 
shape  of  homage,  for  all  his  brother  artists 
begged  from  him  the  various  articles  of  his 
theatrical  dress  as  memorials.  Mathews  ob¬ 
tained  his  sandals.  Miss  Bristow  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and,  when,  he  at  last  withdrew 
from  the  theatre,  he  found  the  entrances  lined 
with  all  the  assistants  and  supernumeraries, 
waiting  to  give  him  a  last  greeting.” 

After  this  a  grand  dinner  was  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern, 
Lord  Holland  in  the  chair ;  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  others  of  the  highest  nobility,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  most  eminent  men  in  lite¬ 
rature  and  art,  were  present.  Not  even 
Garrick  had  been  so  greatly  honored. 
His  savings  had  been  but  moderate,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  went  abroad,  first  to 
Toulouse,  then  to  Lausanne,  where  he 
died  in  1823.  Once  he  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  a  short  time,  and  from  Hazlitt 
we  obtain  a  last  glimpse  of  the  great  actor 
in  his  decay : 

“  His  face  was  as  fine  and  as  noble  as  ever, 
but  he  sat  in  a  large  armchair,  bent  down,  dis¬ 
pirited,  and  lethargic.  He  spoke  no  word, 
but  he  sighed  heavily,  and  after  drowsing  thus 
for  a  time  went  away.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  could  John 
Kemble  be  revivified  and  brought  back 
to  the  stage,  he  would  be  successful  in 
the  present  day.  We  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  extraordinary 
revolution  Kean’s  impulsive  style  of  act¬ 
ing  created  in  the  dramatic  art.  It  swept 
away  at  one  blow  the  studied  and  artifi¬ 
cial  school  of  the  Kembles,  and  brought 
us  back  to  a  more  natural  and  impas¬ 
sioned  style ;  which,  however,  in  this 
eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  degenerated  into  a  bald  realism, 
wholly  devoid  of  poetry,  passion  and 
artistic  grace. — Temple  Bar. 


THE  FELLAH. 


A  LITTLE  girl  asked  her  father  who 
was  starting  for  Egypt  if  he  should  see 
Joseph  at  Cairo.  The  question  was  not 
so  absurd  as  it  may  have  seemed.  Noth¬ 
ing  astonishes  the  modem  tourist  more 
than  to  find  the  scenes  described  by 
Moses,  and  represented  by  the  paintings 
in  ancient  tombs,  still  faithful  pictures 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  to-day. 
But  Joseph,  the  “discreet  and  wise” 


ruler,  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered. 
There  are  prisons  and  executioners, 
coats  of  many  colors,  and  Mrs.  Potiphars 
in  abundance.  There  are  lean  kine 
and  fat  sheaves,  corn  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  honey,  spices,  myrrh,  nuts,  and  al¬ 
monds.  There  are  cruel  taskmasters 
and  forced  public  works.  The  first-born 
is  mourned  in  many  a  house,  for  the 
conscription  has  taken  him  and  he  re- 
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turns  no  more.  On  all  sides  may  be 
heard  a  great  and  bitter  cry,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  bad  harvests  or  unseasonable 
weather,  not  because  of  earthquakes  or 
the  low  price  of  wool,  but  for  unjust, 
grinding  taxation,  and  hardi  ill-paid  toil. 
“  We  work  all  day,”  said  a  Fellah  lately, 
“  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  the  Khedive 
takes  it  out  of  our  mouths,”  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  correct  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  real  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  peasant  farmers  in  Egypt.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  even  the  oath  of 
a  native ;  but,  by  sifting  contradictory 
statements,  by  contrasting  the  replies 
given  by  different  dragomans  to  the  same 
question,  by  riding  along  the  inland 
roads,  seeing  the  daily  life  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  people  in  their  villages,  shop¬ 
ping  in  the  bazaars,  and  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  small  artisans,  but 
above  all  by  talking  with  the  sailors  who 
come  from  the  various  little  towns  round 
about,  an  intelligent  person  may,  with  a 
ver}’  moderate  smattering  of  Arabic,  ob¬ 
tain  a  fairly  true  notion  of  the  state  of 
that  interesting  and  misgoverned  coun¬ 
try. 

The  announcement  made  lately  that  ad¬ 
ditional  exactions  are  to  be  laid  on  the  al¬ 
ready  overburdened  people  cannot  fail  to 
raise  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  has  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Fellah  at  home.  We  talk 
much  in  England  about  slavery  in  Egypt, 
and  are  greatly  shocked  that  such  a 
thing  should  exist  anywhere.  Benevo¬ 
lent  people  ask  questions  about  it  in 
Parliament,  and  old  ladies  become  hys¬ 
terical  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is  that 
the  position  of  a  slave  in  an  ordinary 
household  is  luxurious  idleness  and  well- 
fed  comfort  compared  to  that  of  the 
peasant  proprietor  or  agricultural  laborer. 
There  are  strict  and  humane  laws  made 
for  the  slave.  He  can  have  justice  for 
every  wrong  except  that  which  made 
him  a  slave.  But  the  Fellah  is  practically 
helpless.  No  one  can  interfere  because 
the  taxes  are  increased  in  the  Said,  or 
because  the  land  is  in  some  places  relaps¬ 
ing  into  desert,  since  the  people  can  no 
longer  buy  seed,  having  nothing  left  after 
the  collector’s  visit  but  their  naked,  hun¬ 
gry  children  and  the  bare  mud.  The 
money  raised  by  taxation  goes  to  enrich 
the  collector,  the  governor,  the  pasha, 
the  Khedive,  everybody  except  the  native 


Egyptian  and  Egypt.  New  streets  and 
psdaces,  gardens  and  harems,  harbors  and 
lighthouses,  are  being  made ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  comes  back  to  the  earners  of  the 
money  which  pays  for  these  costly  un¬ 
dertakings.  Great  sugar  factories  are 
built  in  which  the  machinery  is  constant¬ 
ly  changed  as  English  or  French  over¬ 
seers  are  appointed.  The  old  works  are 
left  to  rust  on  the  banks,  though  their 
price  has  been  wrung  from  the  life-blood 
of  the  people.  When  things  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  their  worst  last  year,  the 
Viceroy  gave  a  sumptuous  breakfast  and 
presented  each  guest  with  a  costly  ring. 
His  sons  are  growing  up  and  require  es¬ 
tablishments.  English  horses,  diamonds, 
eunuchs,  and  pretty  Circassians  are  expen¬ 
sive  necessities  which  must  be  provided. 
Daughters  require  dowries  suitable  to 
their  exalted  rank.  Still  more  expensive 
are  standing  armies  and  fruitless  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Abyssinia  and  Turkey.  Im¬ 
mense  sums  go  to  entertain  foreign  visi¬ 
tors  of  distinction  and  to  provide  steam¬ 
ers  and  trains  for  them.  English  people 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Khedive,  with 
all  his  virtues,  is  still  a  Turk.  He  im¬ 
presses  strangers  who  have  the  privilege 
of  an  interview  with  him  by  his  ability,, 
industry,  intelligence,  and  good  impulses.. 
But  he  has  had  no  early  practical  train¬ 
ing,  and  has  all  his  experience  to  ac¬ 
quire  through  making  mistakes.  Were 
he  William  Pitt  himself,  he  could  not 
succeed  in  filling  the  positions  simulta¬ 
neously  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Foreign  Minister,  Minister  of  VV’as,  Board 
of  Works,  and  general  autocrat. 

Ihe  land,  as  its  peasant  cultivators 
say,  is  gold,  not  mud.  For  ordinary 
crops  it  requires  no  manure  and  little 
labor.  The  yield,  with  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  tillage,  is  enormous.  Two  crops  of 
corn  may  be  grown  in  a  year,  or  even 
three,  'fhe  moment  a  canal  is  made,  the 
ground  in  its  vicinity  grows  green.  It 
needs  no  preparation  foi  the  seed  but  a 
little  surface  scratching  and  small  water¬ 
courses  for  irrigation.  Along  the  Nile 
the  shadoof  goes  all  day  long,  except 
during  the  inundation,  when  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  In  some  places  the  sakia,  with 
its  rows  of  graceful  earthen  jars,  raises 
water  both  day  and  night.  At  the 
wheel  two  yoke  of  patient  oxen  relieve 
each  other,  driven  by  a  child  who  ought 
to  be  at  schooli  The  Khedive  spent  a 
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great  deal  of  money  in  putting  up  large 
pumping  engines;  but  they  have  turned 
out  useless,  partly  because  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  fuel,  partly  because  the 
smaller  parts  wear  out,  and  cannot  be 
replaced  ^by  native  workmen.  There  is 
some  talk  of  cutting  a  canal  and  floating 
wood  'down  from  the  upper  Nile.  M. 
Lesseps  has  lately  been  over  the  ground, 
but  bondholders  must  surely  by  this  time 
be  becoming  somewhat  chary  of  their 
help.  Meanwhile  the  old  labor-wasting 
methods  must  be  retained.  New  canals 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  always 
with  splendid  results,  but,  under  the 
present  system  of  forced  labor,  they  can 
only  be  cut  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of 
many  bread-winners.  The  Fellah,  draft¬ 
ed  away  from  his  home,  hard  worked,  ill- 
fed,  harshly  treated,  dies  of  the  slightest 
illness.  It  is  said  that,  when  a  new  canal 
is  begun,  the  Khedive  secures  the  land 
nearest  to  it,  his  officers  take  what  comes 
next,  and  the  Fellah  who  makes  it  gets 
little  or  no  benefit.  He  is  obliged  still 
to  stand  at  his  bucket,  and,  with  only  a 
rag  round  his  loins,  work  the  water  up  to 
his  little  tenement,  while  the  intense  sun 
blazes  down  on  his  bare  back  and 
shaven  head.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
private  enterprise  can  spring  up  amongst 
the  people  to  improve  the  cultivation 
of  their  farms.  They  are  too  poor,  and 
have  not  time  to  learn  about  new  inven¬ 
tions.  The  fine  climate  prevents  them 
from  being  braced  to  exertion  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  more 
northerly  country.  But  they  do  feel  very 
sore  to  see  the  land  slipping  into  the 
hands  of  large  proprietors  who  take  ail 
the  finest  ground  for  sugar-canes. 
When  the  present  Viceroy  succeeded,  he 
had  no  estates.  Now  he  owns  a  very 
large  acreage.  This  change  in  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  not  brought  about  by 
means  which  would  be  approved  here. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  sugar  estate 
not  far  from  Farshoot,  but  on  the  east 
bank.  The  land  was  bought  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  valuation  from  the  present  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  were  never  paid,  it  being 
arranged  that  the  price  should  be  taken 
out  in  exemption  from  labor  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  in  sugar.  After  a  time  it  turned 
out  that  the  land  did  not  suit  sugar,  and 
the  factory  was  abandoned.  It  stands 
empty  and  useless,  though  it  cost  many 
thousands  of  pouzKls  and  much  forced 


labor.  But  what  became  of  the  land  ? 
It  was  sold  back  to  the  original  proprie¬ 
tors  again  at  the  Government  valuation, 
which  had  been  revised — that  is  to  say, 
raised — but  ready  money  was  exacted 
for  every  acre.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  whole  district  is  reduced  to  ab¬ 
solute  beggary,  that  the  Government  is 
not  exactly  popular,  and  that  a  man 
whose  camel  was  “  requisitioned  ”  to 
cany  cane  killed  it  rather  than  let  it  go. 

At  sugar  factories  forced  labor  is  the 
rule  under  a  thin  disguise.  The  la¬ 
borers  are  paid  in  sugar,  which  is  valued 
at  the  Cairo  price.  If  a  man  wishes  it 
he  can  sell  his  sugar  to  the  authorities 
at  the  factory,  but  it  is  at  the  local  price. 
As  the  sugar  is  useless  to  him,  he  is  thus 
robbed  of  a  third  or  a  fifth  of  his  earn¬ 
ings.  The  land  itself  is  made  the  means 
of  similar  extortions.  It  is  revalued  for 
taxation  every  six  years,  and  if  it  is  situ¬ 
ated  by  the  river,  where  the  banks  are 
altered  by  every  inundation,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  farmer  has  often  to  pay  for  several 
years  after  his  land  has  disappeared. 
Land  left  dry  becomes  the  property  of 
the  village  or  “  commune,"  and  last  year 
a  sheykh  was  murdered  by  his  own  vil¬ 
lagers  for  appropriating  some  common 
land  to  his  own  use.  Fcr  this  the  village 
was  burnt  by  the  Khedive,  who  seized 
the  land  of  the  whole  commune  himself  ; 
and  nothing  can  more  plainly  show  the 
state  of  political  degradation  to  which 
Turkish  rule  has  reduced  the  country 
than  that  the  punishment  was  looked 
upon  as  just,  and  acquiesced  in  without  a 
murmur.  The  people  do  not  care  to 
grow  sugar  for  the  Khedive’s  benefit,  but 
much  prefer  corn  crops,  of  which  both 
barley  and  wheat  are  everywhere  com¬ 
mon.  The  Fellah  rarely  eats  his  own 
wheat.  It  is  a  luxury  far  beyond  him  ; 
but  sailors  in  the  Nile  boats  live  on  the 
brown  bread  made  from  it.  The  corn  is 
left  standing  till  it  is  perfectly  hard,  as 
there  is  no  rain  or  wind  to  hurt  it.  It  is 
in  ear  in  February,  and  is  reaped  with 
the  sickle;  but  in  Nubia  it  is  pulled  up 
by  the  roots ;  and  the  farmer  often,  if  he 
has  a  good  crop,  goes  with  it  himself  by 
boat  to  Cairo.  It  is  classed  according 
to  the  color,  which  varies  very  much,  and 
the  straw  is  chopped  fine  as  food  for 
camels  or  fuel  for  steam-engines.  The 
ordinary  bread-stuff  is  ‘‘  doura,”  which 
is  much  like  Indian  com.  This  is  sown 
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before  or  during  the  inundation,  “  cast 
upon  the  waters,”  and  is  sometimes  swept 
away.  It  is  often  roasted  before  it  is 
ripe,  but  generally  made  into  unleavened 
cakes.  It  is  also  given  to  fowls  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  feed  their  chickens ; 
but  generally  the  poor  beasts  pick  up  a 
precarious  living  amongst  the  dust-heaps, 
so  that  their  eggs  never  taste  fresh  or 
milky,  and  their  bodies  are  nothing 
but  bones.  The  great  staple  in  Egypt 
however,  is  the  date.  Palms  are  heavily 
taxed  by  the  suicidal  policy  every¬ 
where  seen  under  Turkish  rule ;  and  the 
Arabs  say,  alluding  to  this  tax,  that 
where  the  Turk  comes  no  trees  can  grow. 
So  highly  is  it  esteemed  that,  according 
to  the  native  legend,  when  Allah  had 
made  man  and  woman,  he  had  a  little 
clay  left,  and  of  it  he  made  a  date-palm. 

Constant  ill-usage  has  made  the  Fellah 
a  coward  and  a  liar,  but  he  has  courage 
and  endurance  when  suffering  is  inevi¬ 
table.  You  may  see  a  man  at  work  in 
heavy  irons,  yet  he  wears  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  greets  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  pleasant  laugh.  He  has 
committed  no  crime,  and  everybody 
knows  it ;  but  a  crime  had  been  commit¬ 
ted,  and  somebody  had  to  be  punished. 
“  Khismet”  willed  that  he  should  be 
charged,  and,  having  no  money  to  bribe 
the  judge,  he  is  condemned.  So,  too, 
rather  than  pay  an  increased  tax,  he  will 
submit  to  the  bastinado,  and  may  be 
heard  to  boast  of  the  number  of  blows 
he  can  bear  and  the  weeks  during  which 
he  was  unable  to  put  his  feet  to  the 
ground.  He  looks  upon  the  Government 
as  his  natural  enemy,  and  with  good 
cause  regards  taxation  as  a  Border 
farmer  must  have  regarded  blackmail. 
To  him  the  Khedive  is  the  lineal  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Bedouin  freebooter  who 
robbed  his  forefathers.  He  has  no 
remedy  against  an  overcharge,  and  no 
voice  in  the  assessment  of  the  tax.  If 
there  were  a  printed  form  setting  forth 
his  liabilities  it  would  be  useless,  for  he 
could  not  read  it.  By  nature  he  is  gay, 
sober,  and  saving,  yet  he  can  be  lavish 
on  occasions,  and  does  not  grudge  money 
spent  in  hospitality  or  charity.  His 
own  wants  are  few,  but  among  them  is 
music.  Nothing  can  be  done  without 
singing.  He  sings  at  work,  at  play,  in 
the  held,  at  the  wedding,  at  the  funeral, 
as  he  rows  his  boat,  as  he  rides  his 


camel,  in  fact  everywhere.  Sometimes, 
as  when  he  works  the  shadoof,  there  is 
great  beauty  in  the  oft-repeated  cadence  ; 
but  generally  the  European  ear  can  find 
no  melody  in  his  music.  The  scale 
differs  so  much  from  ours  that  it  cannot 
be  played  on  any  of  our  keyed  instru¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded  are  so  involved  that  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  possible  even  for  a  trained  musician 
to  unravel  it.  There  is  probably  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  scales ; 
possibly  there  is  a  remnant  of  old  Egyp¬ 
tian  harmony.  The  scientific  musician 
finds  much  to  interest  him  in  following 
a  song  on  the  violin,  but  to  the  vulgar 
musical  ear  it  is  distracting.  It  may  be 
roundly  asserted  that  the  attempts  made 
by  Lane  and  others  to  write  Arab  melo¬ 
dies  in  our  notation  are  ludicrous  fail¬ 
ures.  The  native  performers  sometimes 
sh6w  great  skill  in  manipulating  an  in¬ 
strument  with  two  strings,  and  some 
Egyptian  Paganini  may  blush  unheard 
and  waste  his  sweetness  among  dusky 
sailors  on  the  Nile.  At  Cairo  a  leaning 
towards  the  European  scale  is  sometimes 
very  perceptible,  owing  to  the  opera 
companies  which  go  there  every  year, 
and  the  military  bands  practise  a  kind 
of  compromise  which  is  most  distressing 
to  hear ;  but  a  concert  of  expert  native 
performers  in  the  Esbekeeyah  Gardens 
is  well  worth  hearing.  In  the  country 
singers  extemporize  to  a  tune,  but  have 
special  airs  appropriate  to  all  possible 
occasions.  No  other  art  is  practised, 
and  life  goes  on  under  the  most  simple 
conditions. 

The  Fellah  wears  but  one  garment, 
and  suffers  from  cold  in  wihter,  for  he 
has  no  fire  and  no  bedclothes,  except 
perhaps  a  kind  of  quilt.  He  lives  on 
unleavened  bread,  sour  milk,  raw  vege¬ 
tables,  but  sometimes  for  weeks  together 
has  nothing  but  dried  dates.  In  towns 
the  food  is  sold  ready  cooked,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  different  kinds  of  haricots  and 
lentils.  His  house  is  roofless,  except  for 
a  few  canes  laid  across  the  low  mud  walls. 
It  contains  no  furniture ;  but  in  Upper 
Egypt  there  is  generally  a  mat  at  the 
door  and  a  sort  of  raised  divan  made  of 
mud.  He  can  afford  but  one  wife,  who, 
like  himself,  has  but  one  garment  and  a 
hood  or  veil,  while  his  children  go  naked. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  travellers  remark 
greater  poverty  year  by  year.  There 
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is  immense  mortality  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  dirt  in 
which  they  are  kept,  as  they  are  never 
washed  before  they  are  seven  years  old, 
but  partly  also  from  the  absence  of  me¬ 
dical  aid  and  the  universal  ignorance  of 
the  causes  of  disease.  The  women  are  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  the  men.  They 
are  too  poor  to  have  employment ;  they 
have  no  stockings  to  dam,  no  house 
linen  to  mend,  no  furniture  or  cooking 
implements  to  clean.  They  wash  their 
one  garment  in  the  river,  cleaning  it  with 
a  piece  of  mud  which  acts  like  soap  and 
pumice  combined.  They  wear  their 
bracelets  and  necklaces  in  the  field  where 
they  pull  com  or  herd  the  cattle.  They 
carry  all  the  water  required  in  their 
houses  from  the  river  in  heavy  jars,  and 
sit  long  on  the  bank  gossiping  and 
catching  fleas.  Women  in  Egypt  do  not 
say  prayers  like  the  men,  and  have  a 
soulless  expression  which  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  intelligent  and  even 
noble  look  frequent  among  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Their  highest  idea  of  life  con¬ 
sists  in  doing  nothing.  The  daughters 
of  a  family  are  kept  at  home  as  long  as 
possible,  as  it  is  a  mark  of  respectability 
to  retain  them  at  least  till  they  reach  fif¬ 
teen  ;  but  this  advanced  age  is  only 
attained  in  comparatively  wealthy  homes. 
In  Nubia  the  position  of  women  is  better. 
Though  the  clothing  is  even  scantier 
than  in  Egypt,  they  have  some  idea  of 
working  embroidery,  weaving  mats,  and 
making  baskets ;  and  they  keep  their 
houses,  in  better  order,  spreading  the 
golden  sand  on  the  floor  and  sweeping 
it  clean.  There  are  doors  to  all  the 
houses,  and  sometimes  an  iron  lock  and 
even  a  knocker.  Over  the  doorway  there 
is  an  attempt  at  ornament,  and  a  plate 
or  saucer  begged  from  a  passing  daha- 


beeah  is  sometimes  inserted.  Before  the 
door  is  a  row  of  round  mud  bins  like 
barrels  for  storing  corn  ;  and  there  are 
separate  pigeon-houses.  The  pigeons 
everywhere  eat  more  than  they  are  worth, 
and  contribute  greatly  to  the  dirt  of  the 
houses  in  Lower  Egypt.  Fever  is  rare, 
considering  the  filth,  but  there  are 
stomach  complaints  and  innumerable 
skin  diseases  of  great  severity.  Ophthal¬ 
mia  is  said  to  be  decreasing  in  Cairo 
since  the  opening  of  wider  and  better- 
watered  streets,  but  everywhere  else  it  is 
very  common,  and  seems  to  be  carried 
by  the  flies  from  child  to  child.  There 
is  also  a  mysterious  sleeping  sickness, 
about  which  doctors  differ ;  it  is  always 
fatal.  A  man  comes  home  from  his 
work,  lies  down  and  sleeps  for  three  days, 
when  he  dies.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
leave  to  make  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion,  though  English  physicians  have  re¬ 
peatedly  attempted  it. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  dreary 
existence  than  that  led  by  the  ordinary 
Fellah.  He  is  bom,  works  hard  all  his 
life  for  wages  of  which  he  is  robbed  at 
intervals  under  the  name  of  government, 
and  dies  in  his  birthplace,  his  whole  view 
through  life  having  been  bounded  by  the 
table-topped  mountain  at  his  own  side  of 
the  river  and  the  table-topped  mountain 
at  the  other,  under  whose  rocky  sides  a 
few  little  mud  domes,  a  few  little  heaps 
of  shining  pebbles,  mark  the  nameless 
graves  of  his  people,  the  place  to  which, 
when  the  end  comes,  his  body  will  be 
rowed  across  the  Nile  to  a  chant  from  the 
Koran,  just  as  five  thousand  years  ago 
his  forefathers  were  ferried  over  to  the 
mummy  pits,  while  a  hymn  was  sung  to 
Osiris,  the  Judge  of  the  Dead. — Saturday 
Revieiv. 
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The  road  between  Vietri  and  Amalfi 
is  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  coast  scenery  in  Italy. 
Its  only  rivals  are  the  roads  from  Castel- 
lammare  to  Sorrento,  from  Genoa  to 
Scstri,  and  from  Nice  to  Mentone.  Each 
of  these  has  its  own  charm ;  and  yet 
their  similarity  is  sufficient  to  invite  com¬ 
parison  :  under  the  spell  of  each  in 
turn,  we  are  inclined  to  say — this  then. 


at  all  events,  is  the  most  beautiful.  On 
first  quitting  Vietri,  Salerno  is  left  low 
down  upon  the  seashore,  nestling  into  a 
little  comer  of  the  bay  which  bears  its 
name,  and  backed  up  by  gigantic  moun¬ 
tains.  With  each  onward  step  these 
mountain  ranges  expand  in  long  aerial 
line,  revealing  reaches  of  fantastic  peaks, 
that  stretch  away  beyond  the  plain  of 
Paestum,  till  they  end  at  last  in  mist  and 
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sunbeams  shimmering  on  the  sea.  On 
the  left  hand  hangs  the  cliff  above  the 
deep  salt  water,  with  here  and  there  a  fig- 
tree  spreading  fan-like  leaves  against  the 
blue  beneath.  On  the  right  rises  the 
hill-side,  clothed  with  myrtle,  lentisk, 
cistus,  and  pale  yellow  coronilla — a 
tangle  as  sweet  with  scent  as  it  is  gay 
with  blossom.  Over  the  parapet  that 
skirts  the  precipice  hang  heavy-foliaged 
locust-trees,  and  the  terraces  in  sunny 
nooks  are  set  with  lemon  orchards. 
There  are  but  few  olives  and  no  pines. 
Meanwhile  each  turn  in  the  road  brings 
some  change  of  scene — now  a  village 
with  its  little  beach  of  grey  sand,  lapped 
by  clearest  sea-waves,  where  bare-iegged 
fishermen  mend  their  nets,  and  naked 
boys  bask  like  lizards  in  the  sun — now 
towering  bastions  of  weird  rock,  broken 
into  spires  and  pinnacles  like  those  of 
Skye,  and  colored  with  bright  hues  of 
red  and  orange — then  a  ravine,  where 
the  thin  thread  of  a  mountain  streamlet 
seems  to  hang  suspended  upon  ferny 
ledges  in  the  limestone — or  a  precipice 
defined  in  profile  against  sea  and  sky, 
with  a  lad,  half  dressed  in  goat-skin, 
dangling  his  legs  into  vacuity  and  sing¬ 
ing — or  a  tract  of  cultivation,  where  the 
orange,  apricot,  and  lemon-trees  nestle 
together  upon  terraces  with  interming¬ 
led  pergolas  of  vines. 

Amalfi  and  Atrani  lie  close  together  in 
two  of  these  ravines,  the  mountains 
almost  arching  over  them,  and  the  sea 
washing  their  very  house-walls.  Each 
has  its  crowning  campanile  ;  but  that  of 
Amalfi  is  the  stranger  of  the  two,  like  a 
Moorish  tower  at  the  top,  and  colored 
with  green  and  yellow  tiles  that  glitter  in 
the  sunlight.  The  houses  are  all  daz¬ 
zling  white,  plastered  against  the  naked 
rock,  rising  on  each  other’s  shoulders  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  earth  and  heaven,  jut¬ 
ting  out  on  coigns  of  vantage  from  the 
toppling  cliff,  and  pierced  with  stair¬ 
cases  as  dark  as  night  at  noonday. 
Some  frequented  lanes  lead  through  the 
basements  of  these  houses ;  and  as  the 
donkeys  pick  their  way  from  step  to  step 
in  the  twilight,  bare-chested  macaroni- 
makers  crowd  forth  like  ants  to  see  us 
strangers  pass.  A  myriad  of  swallows  or 
a  swarm  of  mason  bees  might  build  a 
town  like  this. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  time 
when  Amalfi  and  Atrani  were  one  town, 


with  docks  and  arsenals  and  harborage 
for  their  associated  fleets,  and  when 
these  little  communities  were  second  in 
importance  to  no  port  of  Christian  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Byzantine  Empire  lost  its 
hold  on  Italy  during  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  after  this  time  the  history  of 
Calabria  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
republics  of  Naples  and  Amalfi,  their 
conflict  with  the  Lombard  dukes  of 
Benevento,  their  opposition  to  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  and  their  final  subjugation  by  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily.  Between 
the  year  839  a.d.,  when  Amalfi  freed  it¬ 
self  from  the  control  of  Naples  and  the 
yoke  of  Benevento,  and  the  year  1131, 
w'hen  Roger  of  Hauteville  incorporated 
the  republic  in  his  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  this  city  was  the  foremost  naval 
and  commercial  power  of  Italy.  The 
burghers  of  Amalfi  elected  their  own 
doge;  founded  the  Hospital  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  whence  sprang  the  knightly  order 
of  S.  John ;  gave  their  name  to  the 
richest  quarter  in  Palermo ;  and  owned 
trading  establishments  or  factories  in  all 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Levant.  Their 
gold  coinage  of  tari  formed  the  standard 
of  currency  before  the  Florentines  had 
stamped  the  lily  and  S.  John  upon  the 
Tuscan  florin.  Their  shipping  regula¬ 
tions  supplied  Europe  with  a  code  of 
maritime  laws.  Their  scholars,  in  the 
darkest  depth  of  the  dark  ages,  prized 
and  conned  a  famous  copy  of  the  Pan¬ 
dects  of  Justinian  ;  and  their  seamen  de¬ 
served  the  fame  of  having  first  used,  if 
they  did  not  actually  invent,  the  compass. 

To  modern  visitors  those  glorious  cen¬ 
turies  of  Amalfitan  power  and  indepen¬ 
dence  cannot  but  seem  fabulous ;  so 
diificult  is  it  for  us  to  imagine  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  society  in  Europe,  when  a  tiny 
city,  shut  in  between  barren  mountains 
and  a  tideless  sea,  without  a  circumja¬ 
cent  territory,  and  with  no  resources  but 
piracy  or  trade,  could  develop  maritime 
supremacy  in  the  Levant,  and  produce 
the  first  fine  flowers  of  liberty  and  cul¬ 
ture. 

If  the  history  of  Amalfi’s  early  splen- 
dcr  reads  like  a  brilliant  legend,  the 
story  of  its  premature  extinction  has  the 
interest  of  a  tragedy.  The  republic  had 
grown  and  flourished  on  the  decay  of 
the  Greek  empire.  When  the  hard- 
handed  race  of  Hauteville  absorbed  the 
heritage  of  Greeks  and  Lombards  and 
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Saracens  in  Southern  Italy,  these  adven¬ 
turers  succeeded  in  annexing  Atnalh. 
But  it  was  not  their  interest  to  extinguish 
the  state.  On  the  contrary,  they  relied 
for  assistance  upon  the  navies  and  the 
armies  of  the  little  commonwealth.  New 
powers  had  meanwhile  arisen  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  who  were  jealous  of  rival¬ 
ry  upon  the  open  seas ;  and  when  the 
Neapolitans  [resisted  King  Roger  in 
1135,  they  called  Pisa  to  their  aid,  and 
sent  her  fleet  to  destroy  Amalfi.  The 
ships  of  Amalfi  were  on  guard  with 
Roger’s  navy  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  The 
armed  citizens  were  under  Roger’s  orders 
at  Aversa.  Meanwhile  the  little  republic 
lay  defenceless  on  its  mountain-girdled 
sea-board.  The  Pisans  sailed  into  the 
harbor,  sacked  the  city,  and  carried  off 
the  famous  Pandects  of  Justinian  as  a 
trophy.  Two  years  later  they  returned, 
to  complete  the  work  of  devastation. 
Amalfi  never  recovered  from  the  injuries 
and  the  humiliation  of  these  two  attacks. 
It  was  ever  thus  that  the  Italians,  like 
tne  children  of  the  dragon’s  teeth  which 
Cadmus  sowed,  consumed  each  other. 
Pisa  cut  the  throat  of  her  sister-port 
Amalfi,  and  Genoa  gave  a  mortal  wound 
to  Pisa,  when  the  waters  of  Meloria  were 
dyed  with  blood  in  r284.  Venice  fought 
a  duel  to  the  death  with  Genoa  in  the 
succeeding  century;  and  what  Venice 
failed  to  accomplish,  was  completed  by 
Milan  and  the  lords  of  the  Visconti 
dynasty,  who  crippled  and  enslaved  the 
haughty  queen  of  the  Ligurian  Riviera. 

The  naval  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  Amalfi  was  thus  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Pisans  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  it 
was  not  then  thaf  the  town  assumed  its 
present  aspect  What  surprises  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  history  more  than  anything  is  the 
total  absence  of  fortifications,  docks, 
arsenals,  and  breakwaters,  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  ancient  grandeur  of  a  city, 
which  numbered  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
traded  with  Alexandria,  Syria,  and  the 
far  East  Nothing  of  the  sort,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  solitary  tower  upon 
the  Monte  Aureo,  is  visible.  Nor  will 
he  fail  to  remember  that  Amalfi  and 
Atr  ani,  which  are  now  divided  by  a  jutting 
mountain  buttress,  were  once  joined  by 
a  tract  of  sea-oeach,  where  the  galleys  of 
the  republic  rested  after  sweeping  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  where  the  fishermen  drew  up 
their  boats  upon  the  smooth  grey  sand. 


That  also  has  disappeared.  The  violence 
of  TOan  was  not  enough  to  reduce  Amalfi 
to  its  present  state  of  insignificance. 
The  forces  of  nature^  aided; — partly 
by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land 
which  caused  the  lower  quarters  of  the 
city  to  be  submerged,  and  separated 
Amalfi  from  her  twin-port  by  covering 
the  beach  with  water — partly  by  a  fear¬ 
ful  tempest  accompanied  by  earthquake 
in  1343.  Petrarch,  then  resident  at 
Naples,  witnessed  the  destructive  fury 
of  this  great  convulsion  ;  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  he  wrote-  of  it  soon  after  its  occur¬ 
rence  is  so  graphic  that  some  notice  may 
well  be  taken  of  it  here. 

His  letter,  addressed  to  the  noble  Ro¬ 
man,  Giovanni  Colonna,  begins  with  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  tell  something  of  a  storm  which 
deserved  the  title  of  “  poetic,”  and  in  a 
degree  so  superlative  that  no  epithet  but 
“  Homeric”  would  suffice  to  do  it  jus¬ 
tice.  This  exordium  is  singularly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Petrarch,  who  never  forgot  that 
he  was  a  literary  man,  and  lost  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  dragging  the  great  names  of 
antiquity  into  his  rhetorical  composi¬ 
tions.  The  catastrophe  was  hardly  un¬ 
expected  ;  for  it  had  been  prophesied  by 
an  astrological  bishop,  whom  Petrarch 
does  not  name,  that  Naples  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  terrible  disaster,  in 
December,  1343.  The  p)eople  were, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  wild  anxiety,  re¬ 
penting  of  their  sins,  planning  a  total 
change  of  life  under  the  fear  of  immi¬ 
nent  death,  and  neglecting  their  ordinary 
occupations.  On  the  day  of  the  predict¬ 
ed  calamity  women  roamed  in  trembling 
crowds  through  the  streets,  pressing  their 
babies  to  their  breasts,  and  besieging  the 
altars  of  the  saints  with  prayers.  Pe¬ 
trarch,  who  shared  the  general  disquie¬ 
tude,  kept  watching  the  signs  of  the 
weather ;  but  nothing  happened  to  w'ar- 
rant  an  extraordinary  panic.  At  sunset 
the  sky  was  quieter  than  usual ;  and  he 
could  discern  none  of  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  tempest,  to  which  his  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  mountains  of  Vaucluse 
accustomed  him.  After  dusk  he  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  at  a  window  to  observe 
the  moon,  until  she  went  down,  before 
midnight,  obscured  by  clouds.  Then 
he  betook  himself  to  bed  ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  fallen  into  his  first  sleep,  when 
a  most  horrible  noise  aroused  him.  The 
whole  house  shook ;  the  night-light  on 
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his  table  was  extinguished  ;  and  he  was 
thrown  with  violence  from  his  couch. 
He  was  lodging  in  a  convent ;  and  soon 
after  this  first  intimation  of  the  tempest 
he  heard  the  monks  calling  to  each  other 
through  the  darkness.  From  cell  to  cell 
they  hurried,  the  ghastly  gleams  of  light¬ 
ning  falling  on  their  terror-stricken  faces. 
Headed  by  the  Prior,  and  holding 
crosses  and  relics  of  the  saints  in  their 
hands,  they  now  assembled  in  Petrarch's 
chamber.  Thence  they  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  the  chapel,  where  they  spent  the 
night  in  prayer  and  expectation  of  im¬ 
pending  ruin.  It  would  be  impossible, 
says  the  poet,  to  relate  the  terrors  of 
that  hellish  night — the  deluges  of  rain, 
the  screaming  of  the  wind,  the  earth¬ 
quake,  the  thunder,  the  howling  of  the 
sea,  and  the  shrieks  of  agonising  human 
beings.  All  these  horrors  were  pro¬ 
longed,  as  though  by  some  magician’s 
spell,  for  twice  the  duration  of  a  natural 
night.  It  was  so  dark  that  at  last  by 
conjecture  rather  than  the  testimony  of 
their  senses,  they  knew  that  day  had 
broken.  A  hurried  mass  was  said. 
Then,  as  the  noise  in  the  town  above 
them  began  to  diminish,  and  a  confused 
clamor  from  the  sea-shore  continually 
increased,  their  suspense  became  unen¬ 
durable.  They  mounted  their  horses, 
and  descended  to  the  port — to  see  and 
perish.  A  fearful  spectacle  awaited  them. 
The  ships  in  the  harbor  had  broken  their 
moorings,  and  were  crashing  helplessly 
together.  The  strand  was  strewn  with 
mutilated  corpses.  The  breakwaters 
were  submerged,  and  the  sea  seemed 
gaining  momently  upon  the  solid  land. 
A  thousand  mountains  surged  up  into 
tue  sky  between  the  shore  and  Capri ; 
and  these  massive  billows  were  not  black 
or  purple,  but  hoary  with  a  livid  foam. 
After  describing  some  picturesque  epi¬ 
sodes — such  as  the  gathering  of  the 
knights  of  Naples  to  watch  the  ruin  of 
their  city,  the  procession  of  court  ladies 
headed  by  the  queen  to  implore  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  Mary,  and  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel  freighted  with  400  convicts  bound 
for  Sicily — Petrarch  concludes  with  a 
fervent  prayer  that  he  may  never  have 
to  tempt  the  sea,  of  whose  fury  he  had 
seen  so  awful  an  example. 

The  capital  on  this  occasion  escaped 
the  ruin  prophesied.  But  Amalfi  was 
inundated ;  and  what  the  waters  then 


gained  has  never  been  restored  to  man. 
This  is  why  the  once  so  famous  city 
ranks  now  upon  a  level  with  quiet  little 
towns  whose  names  are  hardly  heard  in 
history — with  San  Remo,  or  Rapallo,  or 
Chiavari — and  yet  it  is  still  as  full  of  life 
as  a  wasp’s  nest,  especially  upon  the 
molo,  or  raised  piazza  paved  with  bricks, 
in  front  of  the  Albergo  de’  Cappuccini. 
The  changes  of  scene  upon  this  tiny 
square  are  so  frequent  as  to  remind  one 
of  a  theatre.  Looking  down  from  the 
inn-balccny,  between  the  glazy  green 
piots  gay  with  scarlet  amaryllis-bloom, 
we  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  whole 
has  been  prepared  for  cur  amusement. 
In  the  morning,  the  corn  for  the  maca¬ 
roni-flour,  after  being  washed,  is  spread 
out  on  the  bricks  to  dry.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  fishermen  bring  their  nets  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  the  evening  the 
city  magnates  promenade  and  whisper. 
Dark-eyed  women,  with  orange  or  crim¬ 
son  kerchiefs  for  head-gear,  cross  and 
re-cross  bearing  baskets  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  Great  lazy  large-limbed  fellows, 
girt  with  scarlet  sashes  and  finished  of! 
with  dark  blue  night-caps,  for  a  contrast 
to  their  saffron-colored  shirts,  white 
breeches,  and  sunburnt  calves,  slouch 
about  or  sleep  face  downwards  on  the 
parapets.  On  either  side  of  this  same 
molo  stretches  a  miniature  beech  of 
sand  and  pebble,  covered  with  nets, 
which  the  fishermen  are  always  mending, 
and  where  the  big  boats  lade  or  unlade 
trimming  for  the  sardine  fishery,  or  driv¬ 
ing  in  to  shore  with  a  whirr  of  oars  and 
a  jabber  of  discordant  voices.  As  the 
sand-wind  freshens,  you  may  watch  them 
let  off  one  by  one,  like  pigeons  taking 
flight,  till  the  sea  is  flecked  with  twenty 
sail  all  scudding  in  the  same  direction. 
The  torrent  runs  beneath  the  molo,  and 
finds  the  sea  beyond  it ;  so  that  here  too 
are  the  washerwomen,  chattering  like  spar¬ 
rows  ;  and  everywhere  the  naked  boys, 
like  brown  sea-urchins,  burrow  in  the 
clean  warm  sand,  or  splash  the  shallow 
brine.  If  you  like  the  fun,  you  may  get 
a  score  of  them  to  dive  together,  and 
scramble  for  coppers  in  the  deeper 
places,  their  lithe  bodies  gleaming  wan 
beneath  the  water  in  a  maze  of  interlac¬ 
ing  arms  and  legs. 

Over  the  whole  busy  scene  rise  the 
grey  hills,  soaring  into  blueness  of  air- 
distance,  turreted  here  and  there  with 
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mined  castles,  capped  with  parti-colored 
campanili  and  white  convenes,  and  tuft¬ 
ed  through  their  whole  height  with  the 
orange  and  the  emerald  of  the  great 
tree-spurge,  and  with  the  live  gold  of  the 
blossoming  broom.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
when  this  picture  is  most  beautiful — 
whether  in  the  early  morning,  when  the 
boats  are  coming  back  from  their  night- 
toil  upon  the  sea,  and  along  the  head¬ 
lands  in  the  fresh  light  lie  swathes  of 
fleecy  mist,  betokening  a  still,  hot  day — 
or  at  noontide,  when  the  houses  on  the 
hills  stand,  tinted  pink  and  yellow,  sha¬ 
dowless  like  gems,  and  the  great  caruba- 
trees  above  the  tangles  of  vines  and  figs 
are  blots  upon  the  steady  glare — or  at 
sunset,  when  violet  and  rose,  reflected 
from  the  eastern  sky,  make  all  these  ter¬ 
races  and  peaks  translucent  with  a  won¬ 
drous  glow.  The  best  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
night,  with  a  full  moon  hanging  high 
overhead.  Who  shall  describe  the  sil¬ 
houettes  of  boats  up>on  the  shore,  or 
sleeping  on  the  misty  sea  ?  On  the  hori¬ 
zon  lies  a  dusky  film  of  brownish  golden 
haze,  between  the  moon  and  the  glim¬ 
mering  water;  and  here  and  there  a 
lamp  or  candle  bums  with  a  deep  red. 
Then  is  the  time  to  take  a  boat  and  row 
upon  the  bay,  or  better,  to  swim  out  into 
the  waves  and  trouble  the  reflections 
from  the  steady  stars.  The  mountains, 
clear  and  calm,  with  light-irradiated 
chasms  and  hard  shadows  cast  up>on  the 
rock,  soar  up  above  a  city  built  of  ala¬ 
baster,  or  sea-foam,  or  summer  clouds. 
The  whole  is  white  and  wonderful :  n  o 
similes  suggest  an  analogue  for  the  lustre, 
solid  and  transparent,  of  Amalfi  nestling 
in  moonlight  between  the  grey-blue 
sea  and  lucid  hills.  Stars  stand  on  all 
the  peaks,  and  twinkle,  or  keep  gliding, 
as  the  boat  moves,  down  the  craggy 
sides.  Stars  are  mirrored  on  the  marble 
of  the  sea,  until  one  knows  not  whether 
the  oar  has  struck  sparks  from  a  star- 
image  or  has  scattered  diamonds  of  phos¬ 
phorescent  brine. 

All  this  reads  like  a  rhapsody;  but 
indeed  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  rhapsodi¬ 
cal  when  a  May  night  of  Amalfi  is  in 
the  memory,  with  the  echo  of  rich  bari¬ 
tone  voices,  chanting  Neapolitan  songs 
to  a  mandoline.  It  is  fashionable  to 
complain  that  these  Italian  airs  are 
opera-tunes ;  but  this  is  Only  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  Italian  opera  is 


the  genuine  outgrowth  of  national  meio- 
dy,  and  that  Weber  was  not  the  first,  as 
some  German  pedants  have  supposed,  to 
string  together  Volkslieder  for  the  stage. 
Northerners,  who  have  never  seen  or  felt 
the  beauty  of  the  south,  talk  sad  non- 
sence  about  the  superiority  of  German 
over  Italian  music.  It  is  true  that  much 
Italian  music  is  out  of  place  in  Northern 
Europe,  where  we  seem  to  need  more 
ttavail  of  the  intellect  in  art.  But  the 
Italians  are  rightly  satisfied  with  such  fac¬ 
ile  melody  and  such  simple  rhythms  as  har¬ 
monise  with  sea  and  sky  and  boon  earth 
sensuously  beautiful.  “  Perch^  pensa  ? 
Pensando  s’  invecchia,”  expresses  the 
same  habit  of  mind  as  another  celebrated 
saying,  “  La  musica  ^  il  lamento  dell’ 
amore  o  la  preghiera  agli  Dei.”  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  value  of  Italian  music,  it 
is  in  concord  with  such  a  scene  as  Amalfi 
by  moonlight ;  and  he  who  does  not  pre¬ 
fer  this  to  any  more  artificial  combina¬ 
tion  of  sights  and  sounds  in  Wagner's 
theatre  at  Bayreuth,  has  scarcely  learned 
the  first  lesson  in  the  lore  of  beauty. 

There  is  enough  and  to  spare  for  all 
tastes  at  Amalfi.  The  student  of  archi¬ 
tecture  may  spend  hours  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  pondering  over  its  high-built  west¬ 
ern  front,  and  wondering  whether  there 
is  more  of  Moorish  or  of  Gothic  in  its 
delicate  arcades.  The  painter  may  trans¬ 
fer  its  campanile,  glittering  like  dragon's 
scales,  to  his  canvas.  The  lover  of  the 
picturesque  will  wander  through  its  aisles 
at  mass-time,  watching  the  sunlight  play 
upon  those  upturned  southern  faces  with 
their  ardent  eyes ;  and  happy  is  he  who 
sees  young  men  and  maidens  on  Whit- 
Sunday  crowding  round  the  chancel 
rails,  to  catch  the  marigolds  and  gilly¬ 
flowers  scattered  from  baskets  which  the 
priest  has  blessed.  Is  this  a  symbol  of 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  gifts,  or  is  it  some 
quaint  relic  of  Pagan  sparsioms  t  This 
question,  with  the  memory  of  Pompeian 
graffiti  in  our  mind,  may  well  suggest  it¬ 
self  in  Southern  Italy,  where  old  and 
new  faiths  are  so  singularly  blended. 
Then  there  is  Ravello  on  the  hills  above. 
The  path  winds  upward  between  stone¬ 
walls  tufted  with  maidenhair ;  and  ever 
nearer  grow  the  mountains,  and  the  sea- 
line  soars  into  the  sky.  An  Englishman 
has  made  his  home  here  in  a  ruined 
Moorish  villa,  with  cool  colonnaded 
cloisters,  and  rose-embowered  terraces. 
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lending  far  prospect  over  rocky  hills  and 
olive-girdled’  villages  to  Paestum’s  plain. 
The  churches  of  Ravello  have  rare  mo¬ 
saics  and  bronze  doors  and  marble  pul¬ 
pits,  older  pierhaps  than  those  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  which  tempt  the  archaeologist  to 
ask  if  Nicholas,  the  Pisan,  learned  his 
secret  here.  But  who  cares  to  be  a  sober 
antiquary  at  Amalh  ?  Far  pleasanter 
is  it  to  climb  the  staircase  to  the  Capu¬ 
chins,  and  linger  in  those  caverns  of  the 
living  rock,  and  pluck  the  lemons  hang¬ 
ing  by  the  mossy  walls ;  or  to  row  from 
cove  to  cove  along  the  shore,  watching 
the  fishes  swimming  in  the  deeps  be¬ 
neath,  and  the  meduSas  spreading  their 
filmy  bells ;  to  land  upon  smooth  slabs 
of  rock,  where  corallines  wave  to  and 
fro  ;  or  to  rest  on  samphire-tufted  ledges, 
when  the  shadows  slant  beneath  the  west¬ 
ering  sun. 

There  is  no  point  in  all  this  landscape 
which  does  not  make  a  picture.  Paint¬ 
ers  might  even  complain  that  the  pict¬ 
ures  are  too  easy,  and  the  poetry  too 
facile,  just  as  the  musicians  find  the  mel¬ 
odies  of  this  fair  land  too  simple.  No 
effect,  carefully  sought  and  strenuously 
seized,  could  enhance  the  mere  beauty 
of  Amalfi  bathed  in  sunlight.  You  have 
only  on  some  average  summer  day  to 
sit  down  and  paint  the  scene.  Little 
scope  is  afforded  for  suggestions  of  far¬ 
away  weird  thoughts,  or  for  elaborately 
studied  motives.  Daubigny  and  Corot 
are  as  alien  here  as  Blake  or  Diirer. 

What  is  wanted,  and  what  no  modern 
artist  can  successfully  recapture  from  the 
wasteful  past,  is  the  mythopoeic  sense — 
the  apprehension  of  primaeval  powers 
akin  to  man,  growing  into  shape  and 
substance  on  the  borderland  between  the 
world  and  the  keen  human  sympathies  it 
stirs  in  us.  Greek  mythology  was  the 
proper  form  of  art  for  scenery  like  this. 
It  gave  the  final  touch  to  all  its  beauties, 
and  added  to  its  sensuous  charm  an  in¬ 
breathed  spiritual  life.  No  exercise  of 
the  poetic  faculty,  far  less  that  metaphy¬ 
sical  mood  of  the  reflective  conscious¬ 
ness  which  “  leads  from  nature  up  to  na¬ 
ture’s  God,”  can  now  supply  this  need. 
From  sea,  and  earth,  and  sky,  in  those 
creative  ages  when  the  world  was  young, 
there  leaned  to  greet  the  men  whose 
fancy  made  them,  forms  imagined  and 
yet  real — human,  divine — the  archetypes 
and  everlasting  patterns  of  man’s  deepest 
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sense  of  what  is  wonderful  in  nature. 
Feeling  them  there,  for  ever  there,  in¬ 
alienable,  ready  to  start  forth  and  greet 
successive  generations — as  the  Hama¬ 
dryad  greeted  Rhaicos  from  his  father’s 
oak — those  mythopoets  called  them  by 
immortal  names.  All  their  pent-up  long¬ 
ings,  all  passions  that  consume,  all  as¬ 
pirations  that  inflame — the  desire  for  the 
impossible,  which  is  disease,  the  day¬ 
dreams  and  the  visions  of  the  night, 
which  are  spontaneous  poems — were  thus 
transferred  to  nature.  And  nature,  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  soul  that  loves  her,  gave 
them  back  transfigured  and  translated 
into  radiant  beings  of  like  substance 
with  mankind.  It  was  thus,  we  feel  upon 
these  southern  shores,  that  the  gods  of 
Greece  came  into  being.  The  statues  in 
the  temples  were  the  true  fine  flower  of 
all  this  beauty,  the  culmination  of  the 
p>oetry  which  it  evoked  in  hearts  that 
feel  and  brains  that  think. 

In  Italy,  far  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  the  life  of  the  present  is 
imposed  upon  th8  strata  of  successive 
past  lives.  Greek,  Latin,  Moorish,  and 
medieval  civilisations  have  arisen,  flour¬ 
ished,  and  decayed  on  nearly  the  same 
soil ;  and  it  is  common  enough  to  find 
one  city,  which  may  have  perished  twenty 
centuries  ago,  neighbor  to  another  that 
enjoyed  its  brief  prosperity  in  the  middle 
of  our  era.  There  is  not,  for  example,  the 
least  sign  of  either  Greek  or  Roman  at 
Amalfi.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
glories  of  the  republic  in  the  early  middle 
ages,  they  had  no  relation  to  the  classic 
past.  Yet  a  few  miles  off  along  the  bay 
rise  the  ancient  Greek  temples  of  Paestum, 
from  a  desert — with  no  trace  of  any  inter¬ 
vening  occupants.  Poseidonia  was  found¬ 
ed  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  by 
colonists  from  Sybaris.  Three  centu¬ 
ries  later  the  Hellenic  element  in  this 
settlement,  which  must  already  have  be¬ 
come  a  town  of  no  little  importance,  was 
submerged  by  a  deluge  of  recurrent  bar¬ 
barism.  Under  the  Roman  rule  it 
changed  its  name  to  Paestum,  anfl  was 
prosperous.  The  Saracens  destroyed  it 
in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era ;  and 
Robert  Guiscard  carried  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  its  buildings  to  adorn  his  new 
town  of  Salerno.  Since  then  the  ancient 
site  has  been  abandoned  to  malaria  and 
solitude.  The  very  existence  of  Paestum 
was  unknown,  except  to  wandering  herds- 
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men  and  fishers  coasting  near  its  ruined 
colonnades,  until  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Yet,  strange  to  relate,  after  all 
these  vicissitudes,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  total  desolation,  the  only  relics  of 
the  antique  city  are  three  Greek  temples 
— those  very  temples  where  the  Hellenes, 
barbarised  by  their  Lucanian  neighbors, 
met  to  mourn  for  their  lost  liberty.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  trace  more  than  the 
mere  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Poseidonia. 
Its  port,  if  port  it  had  in  Roman  days, 
has  disappeared.  Its  theatre  is  only  just 
discernible.  Still  not  a  column  of  the 
great  hypaethral  temple,  built  by  the  Sy¬ 
barite  colonists  two  thousand  and  five 
hundred  years  ago,  to  be  a  house  for 
Zeus  or  for  Poseidon,  has  been  injured. 
The  accidents  that  erased  far  greater 
cities,  like  Syracuse,  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth — pillage,  earthquake,  the  fury 
of  fanatics,  the  slow  decay  of  perishable 
stone,  or  the  lust  of  palace-builders  in  the 
middle  ages — have  spared  those  three 
houses  of  the  gods,  over  whom,  in  the 
days  of  Alexander,  the  funeral  hymn 
was  chanted  by  the  enslaved  Hellenes. 

“  We  do  the  same,”  says  Aristoxenus 
in  his  Convivial  Miscellanies,  ‘‘  as  the 
men  of  Poseidonia,  who  dwell  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  Gulf.  It  befell  them,  having 
been  at  first  true  Hellenes,  to  be  utterly 
barbarised,  changing  to  Tyrrhenes  or 
Romans,  and  altering  their  language,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  other  customs.  Yet 
they  still  observe  one  Hellenic  festival, 
when  they  meet  together  and  call  to  re¬ 
membrance  their  old  names  and  bygone 
institutions ;  and  having  lamented  one  to 
the  other,  and  shed  bitter  tears,  they 
afterwards  depart  to  their  own  homes. 
Even  thus  a  few  of  us  also,  now  that  our 
theatres  have  been  barbarised,  and  this 
art  of  music  has  gone  to  ruin  and  vul¬ 
garity,  meet  together  and  remember  what 
once  music  was.”  * 

I'his  passage  has  a  strange  pathos, 
considering  how  it  was  penned,  and  how 
it  ha|  come  down  to  us,  tossed  by  the 
dark  insouciant  stream  of  time.  The 
Aristoxenus,  who  wrote  it,  was  a  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  bom  at  Tarentum,  and  there¬ 
fore  familiar  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
Magna  Grsecia.  The  study  of  music 
was  his  chief  preoccupation ;  and  he 
used  this  episode  in  the  agony  of  an  en- 


*  Athcnsus,  xiv.  632. 


slaved  Greek  city,  to  point  his  own  con¬ 
servative  disgust  for  innovations  in  an 
art  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  left. 
The  works  of  Aristoxenus  have  perished, 
and  the  fragment  I  have  quoted  is  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  gossip  of  Egyptian  Athe- 
naeus.  In  this  careless  fashion  has  been 
opened  for  us,  as  it  were,  a  little  window 
on  a  grief  now  buried  in  the  oblivion  of 
a  hundred  generations.  After  reading 
his  words  one  May  morning,  beneath  the 
pediment  of  Paestum’s  noblest  ruin,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  thinking  that  if 
the  spirits  of  those  captive  Hellenes  w'ere 
to  revisit  their  old  habitations,  they 
would  change  their  note  of  wailing  into  a 
thin  ghostly  paean,  when  they  found  that 
Romans  and  Lucanians  had  passed 
away,  that  Christians  and  Saracens  had 
left  alike  no  trace  behind  them,  while 
the  houses  of  their  own  avriiktui  OeiA — 
dawn-facing  deities — were  still  abiding 
in  the  pride  of  immemorial  strength. 
Who  knows  whether  buflalo-driver  or 
bandit  may  not  ere  now  have  seen  pro¬ 
cessions  of  these  Poseidonian  phantoms, 
bearing  laurels  and  chaunting  weird 
hymns  on  the  spot  where  once  they  fell 
each  on  the  other’s  neck  to  weep  ?  Gather¬ 
ing  his  cloak  around  him,  and  cower¬ 
ing  closer  to  his  fire  of  sticks,  the  night- 
watcher  in  those  empty  colonnades  may 
have  mistaken  the  Hellenic  outlines  of 
his  shadowy  visitants  for  fevered  dreams, 
and  the  melody  of  their  evanished  music 
for  the  whistling  of  night  winds,  or  the 
cry  of  owls.  So  abandoned  is  Psestum 
in  its  solitude  that  we  know  not  even 
what  legends  may  have  sprung  up  round 
those  relics  of  a  mightier  age. 

The  shrine  is  ruined  now  ;  and  far  away 
To  east  and  west  stretch  olive  groves,  whose 
shade 

Even  at  the  height  of  summer  moon  is  grey. 

Asphodels  s{tTout  upon  the  plinth  decayed 
Of  these  low  columns,  and  the  snake  bath 
found 

Her  haunt  ’neath  altar-steps  with  weeds  o’er- 
laid. 

Yet  this  was  once  a  hero’s  temple,  crowned 
With  myrtle-boughs  by  lovers,  and  with  palm 
By  wrestlers,  resonant  with  sweetest  sound 

Of  flute  and  fife  in  summer  evening’s  calm. 
And  odorous  with  incense  all  the  year. 

With  nard  and  spice,  and  galbanum  and  balm. 

These  lines  sufficiently  express  the 
sense  of  desolation  felt  at  Paestum,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  scenery  is  more  solemn  and 
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mournful,  and  the  temples  are  too  au¬ 
gust  to  be  the  shrine  of  any  simple  hero. 
There  are  no  olives.  The  sea  plunges 
on  its  sandy  shore  within  the  space  of 
half-a-mile  to  westward  Far  and  wide 
on  either  hand  stretch  dreary  fever- 
stricken  marshes.  The  plain  is  bounded 
to  the  north,  and  east,  and  south,  with 
mountains,  purple,  snow-peaked,  serrat¬ 
ed,  and  grandly  broken  like  the  hills  of 
Greece.  Driving  over  this  vast  level 
where  the  Silarus  stagnates,  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  the  landscape  is  broken  now  and 
then  by  a  group  of  buffaloes  standing  up 
to  their  dewlaps  in  reeds,  by  peasants 
on  horseback,  with  goads  in  their  hands, 
and  muskets  slung  athwart  their  backs, 
or  by  patrols  of  Italiati  soldiers  crossing 
and  re-crossing  on  the  brigand-haunted 
roads.  Certain  portions  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  swamp,  and  here  may 
be  seen  white  oxen  in  herds  of  fifty  graz¬ 
ing;  or  gangs  of  women  at  field-labor, 
with  a  man  to  oversee  them,  cracking  a 
long  hunting-whip ;  or  the  mares  and 
foals  of  a  famous  stud-farm  browsing 
under  spreading  pines.  There  are  no 
villages,  and  the  few  farm-houses  are  so 
widely  scattered  as  to  make  us  wonder 
where  the  herdsmen  and  field-workers, 
scanty  as  they  are,  can  possibly  be 
lodged. 

At  last  the  three  great  temples  come  in 
sight.  The  rich  orange  of  the  central 
building  contrasts  with  the  paler  yellow 
of  its  two  companions,  while  the  glowing 
color  of  all  three  is  splendidly  relieved 
against  green  vegetation  and  blue  moun¬ 
tain-flanks.  Their  material  is  travertine 
— a  calcareous  stone  formed  by  the  de¬ 
posit  of  ])etrifying  waters,  which  contains 
fragments  of  reeds,  spiral  shells,  and  other 
substances,  embedded  in  the  porous 
limestone.  In  the  flourishing  period  of 
old  Poseidonia  these  travertine  columns 
were  coated  with  stucco,  worked  to  a 
smooth  surface,  and  brilliantly  tinted  to 
harmonise  w'ith  the  gay  costumes  of  a 
Greek  festival.  Even  now  this  coating  of 
fine  sand,  mingled  with  slaked  lime  and 
water,  can  be  seen  in  patches  on  the  huge 
blocks  of  the  masonry.  Thus  treated, 
the  travertine  lacked  little  of  the  radi¬ 
ance  of  marble,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Greeks  painted  even  the 
Pentelic  cornice  of  the  Parthenon  with 
red  and  blue.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  general  effect  of  brightness  suited  the 
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glad  and  genial  conditions  of  Greek 
life. 

All  the  surroundings  are  altered  now, 
and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  may  be 
truly  thankful  that  the  hand  of  time,  by 
stripping  the  buildings  of  this  stucco  with¬ 
out  impairing  their  proportions,  has  sub¬ 
stituted  a  new  harmony  of  tone  between 
the  native  stone  and  the  surrounding 
landscape,  no  less  sympathetic  to  the 
present  solitude  than  the  old  symphony 
of  colors  was  to  the  animated  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  populous  Greek  city.  In 
this  way  those  critics  who  defend  the 
polychrome  decorations  of  the  classic 
architects,  and  those  who  contend  that 
they  cannot  imagine  any  alteration  from 
the  present  toning  of  Greek  temples  for 
the  better,  are  both  right. 

In  point  of  color  the  Paestum  ruins  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Girgenti ;  but 
owing  to  their  position  on  a  level  plain, 
in  front  of  a  scarcely  indented  sea-shore, 
we  lack  the  irregularity  which  adds  so 
much  charm  to  the  row  of  temples  on 
their  broken  clifif  in  the  old  town  of  Agri- 
gentum.  In  like  manner  the  celebrated 
asymmetreia  of  the  buildings  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  Acropolis,  which  causes  so  much 
variety  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  tem¬ 
ple  fronts,  and  offers  so  many  novel 
points  of  view  when  they  are  seen  in 
combination,  seems  to  have  been  due  ori¬ 
ginally  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ground. 
At  Paestum,  in  planning  out  the  city, 
there  can  have  been  no  utilitarian  rea¬ 
sons  for  placing  the  temples  at  odd 
angles,  either  to  each  other  or  the  shore. 
Therefore  we  see  them  now  almost  ex¬ 
actly  in  line  and  parallel,  though  at  un¬ 
equal  distances.  If  something  of  pictu¬ 
resque  effect  is  thus  lost  at  Paestum 
through  the  flatness  of  the  ground,  some¬ 
thing  of  impressive  grandeur  on  the 
other  hand  is  gained  by  the  very  regu¬ 
larity  with  which  those  phalanxes  of 
massive  Doric  columns  are  drawn  up  to 
face  the  sea. 

Poseidonia,  as  the  name  betokens,  was 
dedicated  to  the  god  of  the  sea  ;  and  the 
coins  of  the  city  are  stamped  with  his 
effigy  bearing  a  trident,  and  with  his 
sacred  animal,  the  bull.  It  has  therefore 
been  conjectured  that  the  central  of  the 
three  temples,  which  was  hypsethral  and 
had  two  entrances — east  and  west — be¬ 
longed  to  Poseidon  ;  and  there  is  %ome- 
thing  fine  in  the  notion  of  the  god  being 
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thus  able  to  pass  to  and  fro  from  his  cellar 
through  those  sunny  peristyles  down  to 
his  chariot,  yoked  with  sea-horses,  in  the 
brine.  Yet  hypaethral  temples  were  gen¬ 
erally  consecrated  to  Zeus,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  probable  that  the  traditional  name  of 
this  vast  edifice  is  wrong.  The  names 
of  the  two  other  temples,  Tempio  di 
Cerere  and  Basilica,  are  wholly  unsup¬ 
ported  by  any  proof  or  probability.  The 
second  is  almost  certainly  founded  on  a 
mistake ;  and  if  we  asign  the  largest  of 
the  three  shrines  to  Zeus,  one  or  other 
of  the  lesser  belonged  most  Ukely  to 
Poseidon. 

The  style  of  the  temples  is  severe  and 
primitive.  In  general  effect  their  Doric 
architecture  is  far  sterner  than  that 
adapted  by  Ictinus  to  the  Parthenon. 
The  entablature  seems  somewhat  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  columns  and  the  pedi¬ 
ment  ;  and,  owing  to  this  cause,  there  is 
a  general  effect  of  heaviness.  The  col¬ 
umns,  again,  are  thick-set ;  nor  is  the 
effect  of  solidity  removed  by  their  gra¬ 
dual  narrowing  from  the  base  upwards. 
The  pillars  of  the  Neptune  are  narrowed 
in  a  straight  line ;  those  of  the  Basilica 
and  Ceres  by  a  gentle  curve.  Study  of 
these  buildings,  so  sublime  in  their  mas¬ 
siveness,  so  noble  in  the  parsimony  of 
their  decoration,  so  dignified  in  their 
employment  of  the  simplest  means  for 
the  attainment  cf  an  indestructible  efifect 
of  harmony,  heightens  our  admiration  for 
the  Attic  genius,  which  found  in  this 
grand  manner  of  the  eider  Doric  archi¬ 
tects  resources  as  yet  undeveloped ;  cre¬ 
ating,  by  slight  and  subtle  alterations  of 
outline,  proportion,  and  rhythm  of  parts, 
what  may  fairly  be  classed  as  a  style 
unique  because  exemplified  in  only  one 
transcendent  building. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  return  again  and 
again  to  the  beauty  of  coloring  at  Paes- 
tum.  Lying  basking  in  the  sun  upon  a 
fiat  slab  of  stone,  and  gazing  eastward, 
there  spreads  a  foreground  of  dappled 
light  and  shadow,  across  which  the  liz¬ 
ards  run — quick  streaks  of  living  emer¬ 
ald — making  the  bunches  of  yellow  rue 
and  little  white  serpylium  in  the  fissures 
of  the  masonry  nod  as  they  hurry  past. 
Then  come  two  stationary  columns, 
built,  it  seems,  of  solid  gold,  where  the 
sunbeams  strike  along  their  tawny  sur¬ 
face.  *  Between  them  lies  the  landscape, 
a  medley  first  of  brake-fem  and  aspho¬ 


del,  and  feathering  acanthus  and  blue 
spikes  of  bugloss.  Then  a  white  farm  in 
the  middle  distance,  roofed  with  the  red¬ 
dest  tiles  aqd  sheltered  by  a  velvety  um¬ 
brella  pine.  Beyond  and  above  the  farm, 
a  glimpse  of  mountains  purple  almost 
to  indigo  with  cloud  shadows,  and  fleck¬ 
ed  with  snow.  Still  higher — but  for  this 
we  have  to  raise  our  head  a  little — the 
free  heavens  enclosed  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  tawny  travertine,  across  which 
sail  hawks  and  flutter  jackdaws,  sharply 
cut  against  the  solid  sky.  Down  from 
the  architrave,  to  make  the  vignette  per¬ 
fect,  hang  tufts  of  crimson  snapdragons. 
Each  opening  in  the  peristyle  gives  a 
fresh  picture. 

The  temples  are  overgrown  with  snap¬ 
dragons  and  mallows,  yellow  asters  and 
lilac  gillyfluwers,white  allium  and  wild  fig. 
When  a  breeze  passes,  the  whole  of  this 
many-colored  tapestry  waves  gently  to 
and  fro.  The  fields  around  are  flowery 
enough ;  but  where  are  the  roses  ?  I 
suppose  no  one  who  has  read  his  Virgil 
at  school,  crosses  the  plain  from  Salerno 
to  Paestum  without  those  words  of  the 
Georgies  ringing  in  his  ears :  biferique 
rosaria  Pcesti.  They  have  that  wonder¬ 
ful  Virgilian  charm  which,  by  a  touch, 
transforms  mere  daily  sights  and  sounds, 
and  adds  poetic  mystery  to  common 
things.  'I'he  poets  of  ancient  Rome  seem 
to  have  felt  the  magic  of  this  phrase ; 
for  Ovid  has  imitated  the  line  in  his 
Metamorphoses,  tamely  substituting  tepidi 
for  the  suggestive  biferi,  while  again  in 
his  Elegies  he  uses  the  same  termination 
with  odorati  for  his  epithet.  Martial 
sings  of  Pcestance  rosee  and  Pcestani  gloria 
ruris.  Even  Ausonius,  at  the  very  end 
of  Latin  literature,  draws  from  the  rosa¬ 
ries  of  Paestum  a  pretty  picture  of  beauty 
doomed  to  premature  decline  : 

Vidi  Pxstano'gaudere  rosaria  cuitu 
Exoriente  novo  roscida  Lucifero. 

*  I  have  watched  the  rose-beds  that  luxuriate 
on  Paestum's  well-tilled  soil,  all  dewy  in  the 
young  light  of  the  rising  dawn-star.* 

What  a  place  indeed  was  this  for  a  rose- 
garden,  spreading  far  and  wide  along 
the  fertile  plain,  with  its  deep  loam  re¬ 
claimed  from  swamps  and  irrigated  by 
the  passing  of  perpetual  streams  !  But 
where  are  the  roses  now  ?  As  well  ask, 
oil  sont  Us  neiges  d antan  t 

We  left  Amalfi  [for  Capri  in  the  fresh- 
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ness  of  an  early  morning  at  the  end  of 
May.  As  we  stepped  into  our  six-oared 
boat,  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon, 
hooding  the  sea  with  gold  and  flashing 
on  the  terraces  above  Amalfi.  High  up 
the  mountains  hung  pearly  and  em¬ 
purpled  mists,  set  like  resting-places 
between  a  world  too  beautiful  and  heav¬ 
en  too  far  for  mortal  feet.  Not  a  breath 
of  any  wind  was  stirring.  The  water 
heaved  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  swell, 
and  the  vapors  lifted  gradually  as  the 
sun’s  rays  grew  in  power.  Here  the  hills 
descend  abruptly  on  the  sea,  ending  in 
cliffs  where  light  reflected  from  the  water 
dances.  Huge  caverns  open  in  the 
limestone ;  on  their  edges  hang  stalac¬ 
tites  like  beards,  and  the  sea  within 
sleeps  dark  as  night.  For  some  of  these 
caves  the  maidenhair  fern  makes  a 
shadowy  curtain  ;  and  all  of  them  might 
be  the  home  of  Proteus  or  of  Calypso,  by 
whose  side  her  mortal  lover  passed  his 
nights  in  vain  home-sickness  : 

Iv  oiriaot  y'kafvqoioi  irap’  oIk  tOeXuv  tOtXoiaij. 

This  is  a  truly  Odyssean  journey. 
Soon  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  come  in 
sight, — bare  bluffs  of  rock  shaped  like 
galleys  taking  flight  for  the  broad  sea. 
As  we  row  past  in  this  ambrosial  weather, 
the  oarsmen  keeping  time  and  ploughing 
furrows  in  the  fruitless  fields  of  Nereus, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  hear  the  siren  voices 
— for  earth  and  heaven  and  sea  make 
melodies  far  above  mortal  singing.  The 
water  round  the  Galli — so  the  islands  are 
now  called,  as  antiquaries  tell  us,  from 
an  ancient  fortress  named  Guallo — is 
very  deep,  and  not  a  sign  of  habitation 
is  to  be  seen  upon  them.  In  bygone 
ages  they  were  used  as  prisons ;  and 
many  doges  of  Amalfi  languished  their 
lives  away  upon  those  shadeless  stones, 
watching  the  sea  around  them  blaze  like 
a  burnished  shield  at  noon,  and  the 
peaks  of  Capri  deepen  into  purple  when 
the  west  was  glowing  after  sunset  with 
the  rose  and  daffodil  of  southern  twilight. 

The  end  of  the  Sorrentine  promon¬ 
tory,  Point  Campanella,  is  absolutely 
barren — grey  limestone,  with  the  scan¬ 
tiest  overgrowth  of  rosemary  and  myrtle. 
A  more  desolate  spot  can  hardly  be  imag¬ 
ined.  But  now  the  morning  breeze 
springs  up  behind ;  sails  are  hoisted,  and 
tne  boatmen  ship  their  oars.  Under  the 
albatross  wings  of  our  lateen  sails  we  scud 


across  the  freshening  waves.  The  preci¬ 
pice  of  Capri  soars  against  the  sky,  and 
the  Bay  of  Naples  expands  before  us 
with  those  sweeping  curves  and  azure 
amplitude  that  all  the  poets  of  the  world 
have  sung.  Even  thus  the  mariners  of 
ancient  Hellas  rounded  this  headland 
when  the  world  was  young.  Rightly 
they  named  yon  rising  ground  beneath 
Vesuvius,  Posilippo — rest  from  grief. 
Even  now,  after  all  those  centuries  of 
toil,  though  the  mild  mountain  has  been 
turned  into  a  mouth  of  murderous  fire, 
though  Roman  emperors  and  Spanish 
despots  have  done  their  worst  to  mar 
what  nature  made  so  perfect,  we  may 
here  lay  down  the  burden  of  our  cares, 
gaining  tranquillity  by  no  mysterious  lus- 
tral  rites,  no  penitential  prayers  or  offer¬ 
ings  of  holocausts,  but  by  the  influence 
of  beauty  in  the  earth  and  air,  and  by 
sympathy  with  a  people  unspoiled  in 
their  healthful  life  of  labor  alternating 
with  simple  joy. 

The  last  hour  of  the  voyage  was  be¬ 
guiled  by  stories  of  our  boatmen,  some 
of  whom  had  seen  service  on  distant 
seas,  while  others  could  tell  of  risks  on 
shore  and  love  adventures.  They  show¬ 
ed  us  how  the  tunny-nets  were  set,  and 
described  the  solitary  life  of  the  tunny- 
watchers,  in  their  open  boats,  waiting  to 
spear  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  entan¬ 
gled  in  the  chambers  made  for  them  be¬ 
neath  the  waves.  How  much  of  ^Eschy- 
lean  imagery,  I  reflected,  is  drawn  from 
this  old  fisher’s  art — the  toils  of  Clytem- 
nestra  and  the  tragedy  of  Psyttaleia  ris¬ 
ing  to  my  mind.  One  of  the  crew  had 
his  little  son  with  him,  a  child  eight  years 
old  ;  and  when  the  boy  was  restless,  he 
spoke  of  Barbarossa  and  Timberio  {sic) 
to  keep  him  quiet ;  for  the  memory  of 
the  Moorish  pirate  and  the  mighty  em¬ 
peror  is  still  alive  here.  The  people  of 
Capri  are  as  familiar  with  Tiberius  as 
the  Bretons  with  King  Arthur ;  and  the 
hoof-mark  of  illustrious  crime  is  stamped 
upon  the  island.  Capri  offers  another 
example  of  the  versatility  of  Southern 
Italy.  If  Amalfi  brings  back  to  us  the 
naval  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
early  middle  ages ;  if  Pxstum  remains  a 
monument  of  the  oldest  Hellenic  civili¬ 
sation  ;  Capri,  at  a  few  miles'  distance, 
is  dedicated  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  who 
made  it  his  favorite  residence,  when,  life- 
weary  with  the  world  and  all  its  shows. 
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he  turned  these  many  peaks  and  slumber¬ 
ing  caves  into  a  summer  palace  for  the 
nursing  of  his  brain-sick  phantasy.  Al¬ 
ready,  on  landing,  we  are  led  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  from  this  shore  was  loosed  the 
galley  bearing  that  great  letter — verbosa  et 
grandis  epistola — which  undid  Sejanus 
and  shook  Rome.  Riding  to  Ana-Capri 
and  the  Salto  di  Tiberio,  exploring  the 
remains  of  his  famous  twelve  villas,  and 
gliding  over  the  smooth  waters  paved 
with  the  white  marbles  of  his  baths,  we 
are  for  ever  attended  by  the  same  for 
bidding  spectre.  Here,  perchance,  were 
the  se^s  arcanarum  libidinum  whereof 
Suetonius  speaks  ;  the  Spintrian  medals, 
found  in  these  recesses,  still  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  the  biographer  trusted  no  mere 
fables  for  the  picture  he  has  drawn. 
Here  too,  below  the  Villa  Jovis,  gazing 
700  feet  sheer  down  into .  the  waves,  we 
tread  the  very  parapet  whence  fell  the 
victims  of  that  maniac  lust  for  blood. 
“  After  long  and  exquisite  torments,” 
says  the  Roman  writer,  ‘‘  he  ordered  con¬ 
demned  prisoners  to  be  cast  into  the  sea 
before  his  eyes ;  marines  were  stationed 
near  to  pound  the  fallen  corpses  w’ith 
poles  and  oars,  lest  haply  breath  should 
linger  in  their  limbs.”  The  Neapolitan 
Museum  contains  a  little  bas-relief  rep¬ 
resenting  Tiberius,  with  the  well-known 
features  of  the  Claudian  house,  seated 
astride  upon  a  donkey,  with  a  girl  before 
him.  A  slave  is  leading  the  beast  and 
its  burden  to  a  terminal  statue  under  an 
olive-tree,*  This  curious  relic,  discover¬ 
ed  some  while  since  at  Capri,  haunted 
my  fancy  as  I  climbed  the  olive-planted 
slopes  to  his  high  villa  on  the  Arx  Ti- 
berii.  It  is  some  relief,  amid  so  much 
that  is  tragic  in  the  associations  of  this 
place,  to  have  the  horrible  Tiberius  bur¬ 
lesqued  and  brought  into  donkey-riding 
relation  with  the  tourist  of  to-day.  And 
what  a  curious  revenge  of  time  it  is  that 
his  famous  Salto  should  be  turned  into  a 
restaurant,  where  the  girls  dance  taran¬ 
tella  for  a  few  coppers,  that  a  toothless 
hermit  should  occupy  a  cell  upon  the 
very  summit  of  his  Villa  Jovis,  and  that 
the  Englishwoman’s  comfortable  hotel 
should  be  called  Timberio  by  the  natives  1 
A  spiritualist  might  well  believe  that  the 
emperor’s  ghost  was  forced  to  haunt  the 
island,  and  to  expiate  his  old  atrocities 

*  See  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  43,  3. 


by  gazing  on  these  modern  vulgar¬ 
isms. 

Few  problems  suggested  by  history  are 
more  darkly  fascinating  than  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  despots ;  and  of  this  madness, 
whether  inherent  in  their  blood  or  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  circumstance  of  abso¬ 
lute  autocracy,  the  emperors  of  the  Clau¬ 
dian  and  Julian  houses  furnish  the  most 
memorable  instance.*  It  is  this  that 
renders  Tiberius  ever  present  to  our  mem¬ 
ory  at  Capri.  Nor  will  the  student  of 
Suetonius  forget  his  even  more  memor¬ 
able  grand-nephew  Caligula.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  is  an  episode  from  the 
biography  of  that  imperial  maniac,  whose 
portrait  in  grey  basalt,  with  the  strain  of 
dire  mental  tension  on  the  forehead,  is 
still  so  beautiful  that  we  are  able  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  pity  more  than  loathe 
him.  '*  Above  all,  he  was  tormented 
with  nervous  irritation,  by  sleeplessness  ; 
for  he  enjoyed  not  more  than  three 
hours  of  nocturnal  repose,  nor  even  these 
in  pure  untroubled  rest,  but  agitated  by 
phantasmata  of  portentous  augury ;  as, 
for  example,  upon  one  occasion,  among 
other  spectral  visions,  he  fancied  that  he 
saw  the  sea,  under  some  definite  imper¬ 
sonation,  conversing  with  himself.  Hence 
it  was,  and  from  this  incapacity  of  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  from  weariness  of  lying  awake, 
that  he  had  fallen  into  habits  of  ranging 
all  night  long  through  the  palace,  some¬ 
times  throwing  himself  on  a  couch,  some¬ 
times  wandering  along  the  vast  corri¬ 
dors,  watching  for  the  earliest  dawn,  and 
anxiously  wishing  its  approach.”!  Those 
corridors,  or  loggie,  where  Caligula 
spent  his  wakeful  hours,  opened  per¬ 
chance  upon  this  bay  of  Naples :  for  we 
know  that  one  of  his  great  follies  was  a 
palace  built  above  the  sea  on  piles  at 
Raise ;  and  where  else  could  PelaguSy 
with  his  cold  azure  eyes  and  briny  locks, 
have  more  appropriately  terrified  his 
sleep  with  prophecy,  conveyed  in  dreams  } 
The  very  nature  of  this  vision,  selected 
for  such  special  comment  by  Suetonius 
as  to  show  that  it  had  troubled  Caligula 
profoundly,  proves  the  fantststic  nature 
of  the  man,  and  justifies  the  hypothesis 
of  insanity.  But  it  is  time  to  shake  of! 
the  burden  of  the  past.  Only  students, 

*  De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  The  Orsars, 
has  worked  out  this  subject  with  such  artistic 
vividness  that  no  more  need  be  said. 

f  This  paraphrastic  version  is  quoted  trom 
De  Quincey. 
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carrying  superfluity  of  culture  in  their 
knapsacks,  will  ponder  over  the  imperial 
lunatics  who  made  Capri  and  Baiae  fash¬ 
ionable  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome. 
Neither  Tiberius  nor  Caligula,  nor  yet 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  or  Bomba  for  that 
matter,  has  been  able  to  leave  trace  of 
vice’or  scar  of  crime  on  nature  in  this 
Eden.  A  row  round  the  island,  or  a 
supper-party  in  the  loggia  above  the  sea 
at  sunset  time,  is  no  less  charming  now, 
in  spite  oi  Roman  memories,  than  when 
the  world  was  young. 

Sea-mists  are  frequent  in  the  early 
summer  mornings,  swathing  the  cliffs  of 
Capri  in  impenetrable  wool,  and  brood¬ 
ing  on  the  perfectly  smooth  water  till  the 
day-wind  rises.  Then  they  disappear 
like  magic,  rolling  in  smoke  wreaths  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  condensing  into 
clouds  and  climbing  the  hill-sides  like 
Oceanides  in  quest  of  Prometheus,  or 
taking  their  station  on  the  watch-towers 
of  the  world,  as  in  the  chorus  of  the  Ne~ 
phelai.  Such  a  morning  may  be  chosen 
for  the  giro  of  the  island.  The  blue 
grotto  loses  nothing  of  its  beauty,  but 
rather  gains  by  contrast,  when  passing 
from  dense  fog,  you  find  yourself  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  world  of  wavering  subaque¬ 
ous  sheen.  It  is  only  through  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  very  topmost  arch  that  a  boat 
can  glide  into  this  cavern  ;  the  arch  it¬ 
self  spreads  downward  through  the  water, 
so  that  all  the  light  is  transmitted  from 
beneath  and  colored  by  the  sea.  The 
grotto  is  domed  in  many  chambers ;  and 
the  water  is  so  clear  that  you  can  see  the 
bottom,  silvery,  with  black-finned  fishes 
diapered  upon  the  blue  white  sand. 
The  body  of  a  diver  in  this  water  show¬ 
ed  like  the  faces  of  children  playing  at 
snapdragon ;  all  around  him  the  spray 
leapt  up  w'ith  living  fire ;  and  when  the 
oars  struck  the  surface,  it  was  as  though 
a  phosphorescent  sea  had  been  smitten, 
and  the  drops  ran  from  the  blades  in 
blue  pearls.  1  have  only  once  seen  any¬ 
thing  (outside  the  magic-world  of  a  pan¬ 
tomime)  to  equal  these  effects  of  blue  and 
silver ;  and  that  was  when  I  made  my 
way  into  an  ice-cave  in  the  Great  Aletsch 
glacier — not  an  artificial  gallery  such  as 
they  cut  at  Grindelwald,  but  a  natural 
cavern,  arched,  hollowed  into  fanciful 
recesses,  and  hung  w'ith  stalactites  of 
pendent  ice.  The  difference  between 
the  glacier-cavern  and  the  sea-grotto  was 
New  Series. — Vou  XXVI.,  No.  4 
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that  in  the  former  all  the  light  was  trans¬ 
mitted  through  transparent  sides,  so  that 
the  whole  was  one  uniform  azure,  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  places  where  little  chinks 
opened  upwards  to  the  air,  and  the  light 
of  day  came  glancing  with  a  roseate  flush. 
In  the  latter  the  light  sent  from  beneath 
through  the  water  played  upon  a  roof  of 
rock ;  reflections  intermingled  with  trans- 
lucence ;  and  a  greater  variety  of  light 
and  shadow  compensated  the  lack  of 
that  strange  sense  of  being  shut  within 
a  solid  gem. 

Numberless  are  the  caves  at  Capri. 
The  so-called  green  grotto  has  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  moss-agate  in  its  liquid  floor ;  the 
red  grotto  shows  a  warmer  chord  of 
color ;  and  where  there  is  no  other  charm 
to  notice,  endless  beauty  may  be  found  in 
the  play  of  sunlight  upon  roofs  of  lime¬ 
stone,  tinted  with  yellow,  orange,  and 
pale  pink,  mossed  over,  hung  with  fern, 
and  catching  tones  of  blue  or  green  from 
the  still  deeps  beneath. 

Sheets  of  water,  wherever  found,  are 
the  most  subtle  heighteners  of  color.  To 
those  who  are  familiar  with  Venetian  or 
Mantuan  sunsets,  or  who  have  seen  the 
flocks  of  flamingoes  reflected  on  the 
lagoons  of  Tunis,  or  who  have  watched 
stormy  red  flakes  tossed  from  crest  to 
crest  of  great  Atlantic  waves  on  our  own 
coasts,  this  need  hardly  be  said.  Yet  I  can¬ 
not  leave  this  beauty  of  the  sea  at  Capri 
without  touching  on  a  melodrama  of  light 
and  ^olor  I  once  saw  at  Castellammare. 
It  was  a  festa-night,  when  the  people  sent 
up  rockets  and  fireworks  of  every  hue 
from  the  molo.  The  surf  rolled  shoreward 
like  a  bath  of  molten  metals,  all  confused 
of  blbe,  and  red,  and  green,'  and  gold — 
dying  dolphin  tints -that  burned  strange¬ 
ly  beneath  the  purple  skies  and  tranquil 
stars.  Boats  at  sea  hun^  out  their  crim¬ 
son  cressets,  flickering  m  long  lines  on 
the  bay  ;  and  larger  craft  moved  slowly 
with  rows  of  lamps  defining  their  curves  ; 
while  the  full  moon  shed  over  all  her 
“  vitreous  pour,  just  tinged  with  blue.” 
To  some  tastes  this  mingling  of  natural 
and  artificial  effects  would  seem  unwor¬ 
thy  of  sober  notice ;  but  I  confess  to 
having  enjoyed  it  with  childish  eagerness, 
like  a  rich  feast  never  to  be  forgotten. 

After  a  day  upon  the  water  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  rest  at  sunset  in  the  loggia  above 
the  sea.  The  bay  of  Naples  stretches 
far  and  wide  in  front,  beautiful  by  reason 
30 
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chiefly  of  the  long  fine  line  descending 
from  Vesuvius,  dipping  almost  to  a  level 
and  then  gliding  up  to  join  the  high¬ 
lands  of  the  north.  Now  sun  and  moon 
begin  to  mingle,  waning  aud  waxing 
splendors.  The  clifls  above  our  heads 
are  still  blushing  a  deep  flame-color,  like 
the  heart  of  some  tea-rose ;  when  lo ! 
the  touch  of  the  huntress  is  laid  upon 
those  ea.stern  pinnacles,  and  the  horizon 
glimmers  with  her  rising.  Was  it  on 
such  a  night  that  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
fled  from  his  capital  before  the  French, 
with  eyes  turned  ever  to  the  land  he 
loved,  chanting,  as  he  leaned  from  his 
galley’s  stern,  that  melancholy  psalm — 
“  Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  w’aketh  but  in  vain" — and 
seeing  Naples  dwindle  to  a  white  blot  on 
the  purple  shore  ? 

Our  journey  takes  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Farewell  to  Capri,  welcome  to 
Sorrento !  The  roads  .ire  sweet  with 
scent  of  acacia  and  orange  flowers. 
When  you  walk  in  a  garden  at  night,  the 
white  specks  beneath  your  feet  are  fallen 
p>etals  of  lemon  blossoms.  Over  the 
walls  hang  cataracts  of  roses,  honey- 
pale  clusters  of  the  Banksia  rose,  and 
pink  bushes  of  the  China  rose,  growing 
as  w’e  never  see  them  grow  with  us.  The 
grey  rocks  wave  with  gladiolus — feathers 
of  crimson,  set  mid  tufts  of  rosemary, 
and  myrtle,  and  tree-spurge.  In  the 
clefts  of  the  sandstone,  and  behind  the 
orchard-walls,  sleeps  a  dark  green  might 
of  foliage,  in  the  midst  of  which  gleam 
globed  oranges,  and  lemons  dropping 
like  great  pearls  of  palest  amber  dew.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  lemons 
have  not  grown  into  length  by  their  own 
weight,  as  though  mere  ,  hanging  on  the 


bough  prevented  them  from  being  round 
— so  waxen  are  they.  Overhead  soar 
stone-pines — a  roof  of  sombre  green,  a 
lattice-work  of  strong  red  branches, 
through  which  the  moon  peers  wonder¬ 
fully.  One  part  of  this  marvellous  piano 
is  bare  rock  tufted  with  keen-scented 
herbs,  and  sparsely  grown  with  locust- 
trees  and  olives.  Another  waves  from 
sea  to  summit  with  beech-copses  and 
oak-woods,  as  verdant  as  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  English  valley.  Another  region 
turns  its  hoary  raiment  of  olive-gardens 
to  the  sun  and  sea,  or  flourishes  with  fig 
and  vine.  Everywhere,  the  houses  of 
men  arc  dazzling  white,  p)erched  on  na¬ 
tural  coigns  of  vantage,  clustered  on  the 
brink  of  brown  cliffs,  nestling  under 
mountain  eaves,  or  piled  up  from  the  sea- 
beach  in  ascending  tiers,  until  the  broad 
knees  of  the  hills  are  reached,  and  great 
Pan,  the  genius  of  solitude  in  nature, 
takes  unto  himself  a  region  yet  untenant¬ 
ed  by  man.  The  occupations  of  the 
sea  and  land  are  blent  together  in  this 
region ;  and  the  people  are  both  blithe 
and  gentle.  It  is  true  that  their  pas¬ 
sions  are  upon  the  surface,  and  that  the 
knife  is  ready  to  their  hand.  But  the 
combination  of  fierceness  and  softness  in 
them  has  an  infinite  charm,  when  one 
has  learned  by  observation  that  their 
lives  are  laborious  and  frugal,  and  that 
their  honesty  is  hardly  less  than  their 
vigor.  Happy  indeed  are  they — so 
happy  that,  but  for  crimes  accumulated 
through  successive  generations  by  bad 
governors,  and  but  for  superstitions  can¬ 
kering  the  soul  within,  they  might  de¬ 
serve  what  Shelley  wrote  of  his  imagined 
island  in  Epipsychidion. — Cornhill  Maga- 
tine. 


DIAMONDS.* 


In  the  year  1694  it  was  discovered  by 
actual  experiment  at  Florence  that  a  dia¬ 
mond  would  bum.  Cosmo  III.  had  one 
Axed  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass, 
and,  after  some  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  it  cracked,  coruscated,  and  finally 
disappeared  like  a  ghost,  leaving  no  tra¬ 
ces  behind.  Exi>eriments  of  this  kind 
were  costly.  They  were  long  in  yield- 


*  Precious  Sloues  astd  Gems.  By  E.  W. 
Streeter.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  1877. 


ing  any  scientific  results.  It  was  only  a 
sovereign  prince  who  could  afford  to  see 
his  jewels  vanish  like  the  gifts  of  a  fairy 
godmother.  Another  potentate,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  I.,  tried  a  number  of  valu¬ 
able  diamonds  in  the  heat  of  a  smelting- 
furnace,  and  may  have  felt  some  gratifl- 
cation  in  finding  they  had  disappeared. 
This  was  in  1750,  and  about  twenty  years 
later  a  magnificent  diamond  was  burnt 
in  France.  A  jeweller  named  Le  Blanc 
denied  the  possibility  of  burning  dia- 
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monds,  and  suspected  some  unfair  play 
on  the  part  of  Macquer,  the  chemist  who 
conducted  the  operation.  He  had  often, 
he  asserted,  exposed  diamonds  to  great 
heat  with  the  sole  result  of  increasing 
their  brilliancy.  Mr.  Streeter  has  done 
the  same  with  success.  But  Le  Blanc 
only  knew  half  of  what  Mr.  Streeter 
knows,  and  when  the  chemists  demanded 
that  he  should  enclose  some  diamonds  in 
coal  in  a  crucible,  he  rashly  assented, 
and  in  three  hours  they  had  all  disap¬ 
peared.  Then  another  jeweller,  Maillard 
by  name,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  scientific  truth,  put  three 
diamonds  into  an  earthen  pipe  bowl, 
packed  in  powdered  charcoal,  and  ex¬ 
posed  them  without  injury  to  intense 
heat.  Lavoisier,  who  was  present,  proved 
in  1776  that  by  shutting  out  the  air 
the  diamond  was  preserved  in  a  furnace, 
but  that  the  admission  of  oxygen,  with 
which  the  carbon  combines,  allows  the 
diamond  to  burn  like  a  piece  of  coal. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  succeeded  in  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  diamond  contains  no  hydro¬ 
gen  ;  “  and,”  adds  Mr.  Streeter,  ‘‘  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  gas 
formed  from  the  combustion  of  Dia¬ 
monds  is  carbon-dioxide  (carbonic  acid 
Co’),  the  gas  yielded  by  every  fire  and 
gas-burner,  and  by  the  combustion  of 
our  own  bodies ;  these  latter,  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  that  attends  their  very  living, 
evolve  carbon-dioxide  by  the  lungs,  so 
that  the  old  fable  of  the  maiden  from 
whose  lips  fell  Diamonds  may  have  a 
really  scientific  basis  after  all.”  This  is 
very  pretty,  no  doubt.  But  the  coal- 
heaver  exhales  Co*  as  well  as  the  maiden 
in  the  fairy  tale  ;  and  the  carbon-dioxide 
evolved  by  the  London  Gas  Companies 
is  not  of  a  quality  to  suggest  diamonds, 
or  indeed  anything  of  unusual  brilliancy. 
People  who  do  not  find  gas  sufficiently 
expensive  may  learn  in  Mr.  Streeter’s 
pages  how  to  burn  diamonds,  and  can 
take  their  choice  of  two  or  three  me¬ 
thods.  As  there  seems  always  to  be 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  result,  a  little 
refreshing  excitement  might  be  connected 
with  these  experiments,  and  while  they 
would  not  cost  more  than  horse-racing, 
they  would  generally  leave  as  little 
behind  by  way  of  profit.  A  burning 
diamond  must  be  well  worth  seeing. 
Guyton  de  Morveau  consumed  one  in 
oxygen  gas  under  a  burning-glass : — 


First  he  saw  on  that  corner  of  the  Diamond 
which  was  in  the  exact  focus  of  the  lens  a 
black  point,  then  the  Diamond  became  black 
and  carbonized.  A  moment  after  he  saw 
clearly  a  bright  spark  twinkling,  as  it  were, 
on  the  dark  ground ;  and  when  the  light  was 
intercepted  the  Diamond  was  red  (red-hot)  and 
transparent.  A  cloud  now  passed  over  the 
sun,  and  the  Diamond  was  more  beautifully 
white  than  at  first  ;  but  as  the  sun  again 
shone  forth  in  its  full  strength,  the  surface  as¬ 
sumed  a  metallic  lustre.  Up  to  this  point 
the  Diamond  had  sensibly  decreased  in  bulk. 

The  half-burnt  gem  was  then  reprieved 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  on  the  resumption 
of  the  process  disappeared.  Fourcroy 
was  able  to  make  a  black  mark  on  paper 
with  diamond  soot,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  uncrystalline  ”  black 
carbon”  may  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  seen,  while  the  dark  marks 
on  some  diamonds  may  be  removed  by 
intense  heat  applied  with  care,  so  as  not 
to  complete  the  act  of  combustion. 

How  the  diamond  comes  into  exist¬ 
ence  is  perhaps  a  more  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  than  how  it  may  be  destroyed. 
Acids  have  no  efiect  upon  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  argued  acids  did  not  make  it. 
But  most  of  the  answers  to  the  question 
only  remove  it  a  degree  further  back, 
and  men  seem  as  unable  as  ever  to  pro¬ 
duce  diamonds  artificially.  To  say  that 
they  consist  of  sublimated  charcoal  is  like 
saying  that  a  net  consists  of  a  ”  series  of 
reticulations.”  Newton  gave  it  a  vege¬ 
table  origin,  Parrot  made  it  volcanic, 
Goebel  electric,  and  Liebig  ascribed 
it  altogether  to  a  process  of  decom¬ 
position,  adding  ”  What  kind  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  substance,  rich  in  hydrocarbons,  was 
that  the  decomposition  of  which  gave 
rise  to  the  diamond,  and  what  particular 
conditions  had  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
crystallize  the  carbon,  are  not  at  present 
known  to  us.”  Mr.  Streeter,  however, 
inclines  to  a  different  view  from  any  of 
these.  Many  puzzling  appearances  can 
be  explained  only  on  Simler’s  theory, 
which  is  that  the  diamond  ”  is  the  result 
of  the  crystallization  of  carbon  from  a 
liquid  solution.”  Carbonic  acid  in  a 
liquid  form  may  have  collected  in  remote 
cavities  under  tremendous  pressure,  and 
where  it  found  some  pre-existing  form  of 
carbon,  perhaps  coal  or  another  vegeta¬ 
ble  substance ;  a  sudden  abatement  of 
the  pressure  would  account  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  pure  carbon  sometimes 
found,  while  the  crystallization  of  the 
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solution,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid, 
would  sometimes  take  place  instead.  By 
some  such  theory  may  be  explained  the 
rough  rind  of  the  native  diamond,  the  oc¬ 
casional  presence  of  pieces  of  quartz  en¬ 
closed,  the  peculiar  form  of  a  white  stone 
from  which  a  yellow  one  appears  to 
grow,  and  the  flnding,  by  Tavernier,  in 
the  cavity  of  a  large  diamond,  of  some 
black  carbonaceous  matter  which  was 
pronounced  to  be  vegetable  mud.  As 
to  the  possibility  of  making  diamonds 
Mr.  Streeter  does  not  give  us  much  in¬ 
formation,  though  he  by  no  means  de¬ 
nies  it ;  but,  if  carbon  is  to  be  crystal¬ 
lized,  the  process  would  probably  be  so 
long,  so  difficult,  and  so  seldom  success¬ 
ful,  that  the  artificial  would  cost  as  much 
as  the  natural  stones.  Crystals  of  boron 
have  many  of  the  properties  of  the 
diamond,  but  can  be  made  only  very 
small  in  size,  and  of  no  commercial 
value. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  out  which 
is  the  largest  diamond  now  in  existence. 
Mr.  Streeter  mentions  two  as  entitled  to 
the  honor — the  Braganza,  in  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  and  one  which  belongs  to  the 
Rajah  of  Mattan  in  Borneo.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  jewel  is  of  doubtful  quality.  It 
weighs  1, 680  carats,  and  is  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg,  but  is  believed  to  be  only  a 
white  topaz.  The  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment  withhold  any  information  on  the 
subject,  but  if  it  is  genuine  it  is  worth 
nearly  sixty  millions  sterling,  unless  Mr. 
Streeter’s  printers  have  made  a  great 
mistake.  The  Borneo  gem  was  found 
on  the  island  about  120  years  ago,  and 
weighs  367  carats.  A  governor  of  Bata¬ 
via  is  said  to  have  offered  150,000  dol¬ 
lars  and  two  men-of-war  for  it  without 
success,  and  though  many  battles  have 
been  fought  over  it,  the  Rajah  regards  it 
as  a  talisman,  and  it  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  same  family.  The  Orlof!  diamond 
in  the  Russian  Imp>erial  sceptre  weighs 
1-194  carats;  Catharine  II.  gave  90,000/. 
for  it,  and  pensioned  the  merchant  who 
brought  it  to  her  at  4000/.  a  year.  It  is 
not  cut  to  advantage,  and  another  among 
the  Russian  crown  jewels,  which  weighs 
86  carats,  is  but  partly  cut.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  a  reluctance  to  have  dia¬ 
monds  cut.  The  advantages  of  cutting 
-are  not  always  very  plain,  while  the 
enormous  diminution  of  weight  which 
commonly  ensues  aflects  the  public  esti¬ 


mation  more  than  the  increase  of  bril¬ 
liancy.  The  famous  diamond  which  the 
Regent  Orleans  bought  from  Governor 
Pitt  for  135,000/.  formerly  weighed  410 
carats,  but  was  reduced  by  cutting  to 
136^.  iThe  Duke  of  Westminster  has 
one  which  was  reduced  by  cutting  from 
89  to  78  carats.  But  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  example  of  the  kind  is  afforded  by 
the  recent  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor, 
which  weighed  186  carats  when  it  arrived 
in  this  country,  and  lost  80  by  cutting  in 
1851.  Why  it  was  cut  at  all  nobody 
seems  very  well  able  to  say,  and  compe¬ 
tent  judges  deny  that  its  brilliancy  has 
been  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  up  for  the  loss.  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster  warned  Prince  Albert  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  improving  the  lustre  without 
serious  diminution  of  weight ;  but  a 
foreign  diamond  merchant  thought  dif¬ 
ferently,  and,  as  is  usual  in  England,  any 
opinion  on  matters  of  the  kind  is  taken 
before  that  of  a  native.  The  vulgarity 
of  taste  which  only  admires  regularity 
has  deprived  the  world  of  many  great 
diamonds,  and  we  shall  probably  have 
to  wait  long  before  it  is  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  symmetry  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  beauty.  The  ancient 
regalia  of  the  Visigothic  kings  in  the 
Hotel  Cluny,  the  so-called  sword  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  Louvre,  the  ruby  in 
the  English  crown  at  the  Tower,  are  not 
less  beautiful  because  they  look  a  little 
rough.  The  great  jewel  wearers  and 
collectors,  the  rajahs  of  India,  seldom 
have  their  diamonds  cut  into  regular 
forms,  and  the  Koh-i-noor  was  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Its  history  may  be  traced  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  it  seems 
that  at  some  remote  period  it  weighed 
793f  carats ;  but  that  Shah  Jehan  had 
it  cut  by  a  Venetian  in  his  service,  who 
contrived  to  reduce  it  to  the  186  which 
it  weighed  when  it  reached  this  country. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Street¬ 
er's  book  is  that'which  relates  to  the  dia¬ 
mond-producing  countries.  It  seems 
that  about  the  beginning  of  1867  the 
first  stones  were  found  in  South  Africa, 
one  which  weighed  upwards  of  21  carats 
having  been  exhibited  in  that  year  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  At  present  Mr.  Streeter 
considers  South  Africa  the  chief  diamond 
field  of  the  world,  and  in  1870  he  sent 
out  an  expedition  under  Mr.  Tobin  to 
explore  on  the  spot.  He  is  of  opinion 
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that  the  crystals  were  “originally  de¬ 
veloped  in  an  igneous  matrix,  belong¬ 
ing  probably  to  that  large  series  of  erup¬ 
tive  rocks  which  have  burst  forth  through 
the  Karos  strata  at  so  many  points  in 
South  Africa."  By  denudation  the  gems 
have  been  carried  all  over  the  country. 
Among  the  largest  South  African  dia¬ 
monds  yet  found  one  weighed  rough  83^ 
carats,  and  was  reduced  in  cutting  to  46^ ; 
another  weighed,  when  cut,  66  carats ; 
but  the  largest  of  all  is  the  famous 
“  Stewart,”  which  weighed  in  its  rough 
state  nearly  two  ounces,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Streeter  gives  a  picture.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  the  African  diamonds  are  of 
the  first  water,  and  already  the  Brazilian 
mines  are  beginning  to  suffer.  When 
the  South  American  colonies  first  sent 
diamonds  to  Europe,  the  Indian  mer¬ 
chants  were  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
competition,  and  the  stones  used  to  be 
sent  from  Brazil  to  Goa,  and  thence 
home  to  Portugal  as  Indian  diamonds. 
Very  few  large  stones  have  been  found. 
The  largest  weighed  254  carats  before 
cutting;  but  in  ten  thousand  specimens 
it  is  rare  that  more  than  a  single  stone 
weighs  20  carats.  In  all  the  Brazilian 
works,  two  whole  years  only  produced 
one  diamond  over  30  carats.  The  In¬ 
dian  fields  appear  to  be  exhausted — in 
comparison,  that  is,  with  those  of  South 


Africa ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  all  that 
scientific  knowledge  has  totally  altered 
the  conditions  under  which  the  search 
has  been  carried  on.  Mr.  Streeter,  for 
instance,  prophesies  that  a  diamond-field 
will  be  discovered  in  Queensland,  and 
that  the  New  England  district  of  New 
South  Wales  will  sooner  or  later  be 
found  to  yield  stones  of  paying  quality. 
About  sixty  have  already  been  found  in 
the  gold-fields  of  Victoria ;  but  few  of 
them  have  been  of  good  color  or  large 
size.  It  is  difficult  for  people  who  have 
no  property  in  those  parts  to  feel  any 
great  interest  in  the  question ;  a  point 
of  far  greater  importance  to  mankind 
being  that  which  relates  to  the  use  of 
“  carbonado"  for  rock-boring.  “  Carbona¬ 
do"  is  pure  carbon,  and  was  first  used  in 
cutting  diamonds,  being  of  extreme  hard¬ 
ness.  But  of  late  years  it  has  been 
found  so  useful  in  boring  that  its  price 
has  risen  from  one  shilling  to  eighteen  a 
carat.  The  stones  are  fixed  in  a  ring  of 
steel — Mr.  Streeter  says  an  “  annular 
ring" — and  are  pressed  down  into  the 
rock,  while  the  crown  is  made  to  revolve 
several  hundred  times  in  the  minute.  So 
hard  is  the  carbonado  that  a  mile  of 
granite  can^be  bored  through  before  the 
stones  are  seriously  worn. —  The  Satur¬ 
day  Review. 


SEA  OR  MOUNTAIN?  HINTS  FOR  HEALTH-SEEKERS. 
BY  DR.  BURNEY  YEO. 


"  Peu  de  maladies  gu^rissent  dans  les  circonstances  et  les  lieux  oik  elles  nalssent  el  qui 
les  ont  faites.  Elles  tiennent  S  certaines  habitudes  que  ces  lieux  perp^tuent  et  rendent  invin- 
cibles.  Nulle  rtforme  (phjrsique  ou  morale)  pour  qui  reste  obstin^ment  dans  son  p6ch6  orig- 
inel.” — Michelet. 


The  present  is  not  an  unfitting  season 
to  call  attention  to  the  results  of  recent 
investigations  as  to  the  relative  influence 
and  value  of  sea  and  mountain  climates 
as  remedial  and  invigorating  agencies. 
The  restorative  properties  of  sea  air 
have  long  been  fully  appreciated,  al¬ 
though  regular  and  periodical  migration 
to  the  seashore  is  a  custom  of  modern 
origin.  The  popularity  of  mountain 
health-resorts  is,  however,  of  quite  recent 
date,  and  much  has  still  to  be  learnt 
from  careful  observation  and  experiment 


as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  influences 
at  work  in  them,  and  the  precise  limits 
of  their  application. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  narrow  pro¬ 
fessional  import,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
practical  physiological  studies  upon 
which  educated  persons  may  desire,  and 
may  be  expected,  to  form  just  and  cor¬ 
rect  ideas.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  somewhat 
prevalent  notion  that  sea  and  mountain 
air  are  widely  different  in  their  mode 
of  action  ;  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  the 
extremes  of  climatic  influences.  This, 
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however,  is  not  the  ease.  There  is  much 
that  is  common  to  both  of  them  in  their 
action  on  the  human  organism. 

The  results,  indeed,  of  precise  experi¬ 
mental  observations  on  this  subject  are 
perhaps  a  little  at  variance  with  what  we 
might,  at  first  sight,  have  been  led  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  An  attempt  to  determine  expe¬ 
rimentally  the  difference  in  the  action  of 
sea  and  mountain  air  was  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beneke,  of  Marburg,  in  1872.* 
He  had  already  established,  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  experiment,  that  exposure  to 
the  air  of  the  North  Sea  (his  observations 
were  made  in  the  Isle  of  Norderney)  pro¬ 
duced  an  appreciable  acceleration  of  the 
nutritive  changes  in  the  nitrogen-con¬ 
taining  tissues  of  the  human  b^y.  In 
more  simple  language  it  helped  us  to 
“  throw  off  the  old  man,"  to  get  rid  of 
our  old  material,  and  to  put  new  stuff  in 
its  place.  By  what  precise  means  it 
led  to  so  desirable  a  result  he  had 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself.  Was 
it  the  abundance  of  ozone  in  the  air  ? 
Was  it  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
strong  reflection  of  light  from  the  sea  ? 
Or  was  it  simply  a  stimulating  psy¬ 
chical  effect  ?  The  phenomena  observed 
were  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
either  or  all  of  these  suggested  in¬ 
fluences.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  establish  some  basis  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  these  results,  if  he 
could  ascertain  the  relative  proportion 
in  which  bodily  heat  was  lost,  in  a  given 
time,  in  sea  air  and  in  inland  air.  Ex¬ 
periments  on  the  human  organism  itself 
were  of  little  avail  for  exact  observations, 
since  they  must  inevitably  be  complicated 
by  the  heat-regulating  processes  within 
it.  He  therefore  constructed  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  apparatus,  by  which  the  loss 
of  heat  from  a  heated  body,  under  va¬ 
rious  external  conditions,  could  be  ob¬ 
served  : — 

A  thermometer  was  suspended  in  a 
glass  flask,  into  which  water  at  a  temp>era- 
ture  of  50  degrees  Centigrade  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  then  it  was  ascertained  how 
long,  under  various  external  conditions, 
it  took  for  the  water  to  cool  from  45  to 
35  degrees.  The  influence  of  clothing 
in  interfering  with  the  loss  of  heat  was 
also  tested  by  enveloping  the  flask,  first 


*  “Deutsches  Archiv  (tir  Klinische  Medi- 
cin.’'_  March,  1874. 


with  shirting,  then  with  linen  and  flannel, 
and  finally  with  shirting  and  a  double 
layer  of  flannel.  The  observations  with 
this  apparatus  were  made,  first  in  a 
closed  room  in  the  Island  of  Norderney, 
then  outside  the  house  in  the  midst  of 
the  village,  and  then  on  the  shore  of  the 
island ;  and  these  were  compared  with 
like  observations  in  a  closed  room  in 
Marburg,  and  on  a  terrace  in  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  garden  there.  All  these  observa¬ 
tions  gave  the  same  result,  viz.  that  in 
equal  or  even  higher  temperatures  of 
the  air,  the  flowing-off  of  heat  occurred 
much  more  rapidly  on  the  seashore  than 
inland  ;  a  circumstance  which  Professor 
Beneke  refers,  first,  to  the  high  degree  of 
saturation  of  sea  air  by  moisture,  and 
secondly,  to  the  intensity  of  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  on  the  seashore.  And  he  in¬ 
fers  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
North  Sea  air  on  the  human  organism  is 
due,  in  great  part,  to  the  increased  loss  of 
heat  it  occasions  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  In  answer  to  the  objection  that 
the  same  effect  would  be  produced  by  a 
cold  bath  or  by  exposure  to  air  of  a  low 
temperature  anywhere,  he  rightly  replies 
that  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  sea  air  is, 
that  it  withdraws  heat  in  a  more  gradual 
and  continuous  manner,  that  its  currents 
greatly  stimulate  the  surface,  and  thus  a 
steady  restoration  of  the  heat  lost  is  pro¬ 
duced  without  causing  any  great  tax  on 
the  reactionary  forces  of  the  body,  so 
that  weakly  persons  may  be  exposed 
with  perfect  safety,  for  hours  together, 
to  this  cooling,  aiM,  at  the  same  time, 
reconstituting  process. 

The  next  point  the  Professor  desired 
to  ascertain  was,  how  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  apparatus  described  above 
would  be  affected  by  exposure  to  moun¬ 
tain  air  at  different  altitudes,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  made  a  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  at  the  following  places : — On  the 
Schienige  Platte,  near  Interlaken,  5,800 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  ranging  from  9^5  to  13  degrees 
Reaumur;  it  took  91 ’5  minutes  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  loss  of  temperature  which 
was  brought  about  in  53  minutes,  tem¬ 
perature  of  air  13  degrees  Reaumur  (in 
35  minutes  during  a  storm),  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  of  Norderney ;  on  the  Wengern 
Scheideck,  6,370  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  ranging  from  5  to 
7  degrees  Reaumur,  the  same  amount  of 
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cooling  took  68'5  minutes ;  on  the  Great 
Scheideck,  6,036  feet,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  ranging  from  5  to  8  degrees 
Reaumur,  90  minutes.  The  next  three 
points  of  observation  were  lower.  They 
are  well-known  health  resorts.  On  the 
terrace  of  the  hotel  at  Biirgenstock,  on 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  2,900  feet  above 
the  sea,  temperature  of  the  air  7 ’5  to  8’s 
degrees  Reaumur,  the  same  loss  of  heat 
was  produced  in  73  minutes.  At  Engle- 
berg,  3,109  feet,  temperature  of  air  10  to 
io'5  Reaumur,  it  took  69*25  minutes.  At 
Seelisberg,  2,336  feet,  temperature  of  the 
air  11*5  1012*5  Reaumur,  94*5  minutes. 
The  last  observation  was  made  on  the 
Rigi  Staffel,  5,048  feet,  temperature  of  the 
air  70  degrees  Reaumur — a  violent  storm, 
he  says,  was  raging,  such  as  one  only 
expects  to  find  on  the  sea-coast — and 
the  same  amount  of  cooling  took  64 
minutes. 

Professor  Beneke  thus  establishes  the 
fact  that  heat  is  lost  from  the  self-same 
apparatus  more  slowly  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  than  on  the  shore  of  the 
North  Sea ;  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  almost  con¬ 
stantly  lower,  a  circumstance  which 
would  have  led  us  to  expect  a  more  rapid 
loss.  He  tells  us  also  that  his  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  at  times  when  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  so  that  the  slower  loss  of  heat 
could  not  be  referred  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air,  nor  to  the  lesser  intensity  of  the 
currents,  for  a  violent  storm  was  blow¬ 
ing  during  the  observations  on  the  Rigi 
Staffel.  It  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air ;  whether  rarefied  air  is  a  much  worse 
conductor  of  heat  than  air  on  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

These  observations  appear  to  justify 
the  following  inference.  Since  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  tissue-changes  will  correspond 
with  the  loss  of  heat,  the  greater  the  loss 
of  heat  the  greater  will  be  the  activity  of 
change  of  tissue,  i.e.  the  greater  the  sti¬ 
mulus  to  nutritive  changes.  Hence  in 
mountain  air  these  nutritive  changes  are 
comparatively  much  less  active  than  on 
the  shore  of  the  North  Sea.  And  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beneke’s  practical  conclusions  are 
that  individuals  in  whook  the  processes 
of  tissue-change  do  not  require  hasten¬ 
ing  are,  (ceteris  paribus,  better  off  on 


mountain  heights  than  on  the  sea-coast. 
Highly  irritable,  nervous  organizations, 
people  who,  as  we  say,  take  too  much 
out  of  themselves,  profit  more  by  moun¬ 
tain  than  by  sea  air.  For  those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  no  tendency  to  nerv¬ 
ous  irritability,  and  who  are  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  bear  the  increased  stimulus  to 
tissue-change,  sea-air  is  a  more  powerful 
restorative  agent.  Hence  the  greater 
proportion  of  scrofulous  persons  and 
those  exhausted  by  overwork,  who  retain 
some  activity  of  the  digestive  organs, 
should  prefer  the  seaside. 

But  although  these  general  conclusions 
of  Professor  Beneke’s  are  probably  in  the 
main  correct,  there  are  many  other  con¬ 
siderations  to  be  attended  to  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  relative  value,  in  individual 
nstances,  of  sea  and  mountain  air.  1 
have,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to 
call  attention,  at  some  length,  to  these 
really  valuable  observations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Beneke,  as  they  are  almost  the 
only  experimental  researches  that  have 
been  hitherto  published  on  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  practical  question. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider  in  detail  what  are  those  prop¬ 
erties  of  sea  air  to  which  it  owes  its  spe¬ 
cial  influence  on  the  human  organism. 
The  presence  of  ozone  in  sea  air  in  greater 
proportion  than  in  the  air  of  inland 
plains  is  well  established.  This  is  a 
property  which  it  shares  with  mountain 
air.  Its  greater  abundance  on  the  sea- 
coast  depends,  in  all  probability,  on  the 
influence  of  sunlight,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  ozone.  Vege¬ 
tation  is  also  a  source  of  ozone,  and  it  is 
therefore  found  in  excess  in  forest  air ; 
where,  therefore,  we  find  pine-forests 
on  the  sea-coast,  as  at  Arcachon  and 
Bournemouth,  we  may  look  for  an  un¬ 
usual  excess  of  this  hygienic  agent.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  thoroughly  established  the 
fact  that  where  the  amount  of  ozone  in 
the  air  is  constantly  high,  there  we  al¬ 
most  invariably  find  a  high  degree  of 
salubrity.  It  purifies  the  air  by  destroy¬ 
ing  injurious  gases,  and  especially  by 
determining  the  oxidation  of  decompos¬ 
ing  organic  substances.  It  promotes 
nutrition  and  blood-formation  by  sup¬ 
plying  to  the  respiratory  organs  a  most 
active  form  of  oxygen.  The  excess  of 
ozone  in  sea  air  is,  therefore,  one  of  its 
most  important  properties,  as  it  is  also 
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one  of  the  most  important  properties  of 
mountain  air. 

Another  hygienic  property  which  sea 
air  shares  with  mountain  air  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  in  it  of  organic  dust.  This  applies 
with  especial  force  to  the  air  of  the  open 
sea,  or  on  small  islands,  or  to  points  of 
land  standing  well  out  into  the  sea.  If 
people  build  a  large  town  on  the  sea- 
coast,  which  becomes  densely  populated, 
organic  impurities  will  tend  to  accumu¬ 
late  over  the  thickly  inhabited  area  ;  and 
when  the  wind  blows  off  the  land  such 
impurities  may  be  wafted  to  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  of!  the  coast.  But  as  the  sea  pre¬ 
sents  an  ever-moving  fluid  surface,  no 
impurities  in  the  shape  of  organic  dust 
can  rest  upon  it,  so  as  to  be  again  blown 
about,  in  mischievous  activity,  with  every 
fresh  breeze. 

Equableness  of  temperature  is  another 
characteristic  of  sea  air,  and  one  to  which 
it  owes  much  of  its  beneficial  influence 
in  many  cases.  In  this  respect  it  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  air  of  elevated  regions 
in  which  the  diurnal  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature  are  often  very  considerable. 
The  temperature  of  the  sea-coast  is 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  that  of  inland  districts.  This  ad¬ 
mits  of  easy  explanation.  In  the  first 
place  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  by  radiation  into  space,  after 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  is  checked  by 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  The 
aqueous  vapor  which  is  abundant  in  sea 
air  absorbs  the  heat  given  off  from  the 
soil  during  nocturnal  radiation,  and  acts 
as  a  kird  of  screen  to  retard  the  loss  of 
heat  in  this  way.  Hence  great  variations 
between  the  day  and  night  temperatures 
are  very  rarely  observed  at  the  seaside. 

“  Whenever  the  air  is  dry,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall,  “  we  are  liable  to  daily 
extremes  of  temperature.  By  day,  in 
such  placrs,  the  sun’s  heat  reaches  the 
earth  unimpeded,  and  renders  the  maxi¬ 
mum  high  ;  by  night,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  earth’s  heat  escapes  unhindered  into 
space,  and  renders  the  minimum  low. 
Hence  the  difference  between  the  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  is  greatest  where  the 
air  is  driest.  In  the  plains  of  India,  on 
the  heights  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Central 
Asia,  in  Australia,  wherever  drought 
reigns,  we  have  the  heat  of  day  forcibly 
contrasted  with  the  chill  of  night.  In 
tne  Sahara  itself,  when  the  sun’s  rays 


cease  to  impinge  on  the  burning  soil,  the 
temperature  runs  rapidly  down  to  freez¬ 
ing,  because  there  is  no  vapor  overhead 
to  check  the  calorific  drain.”  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that,  in 
the  interior  of  continents,  where  the 
rainfall  is  small,  the  heat  of  summer  and 
the  cold  of  winter  are  greater  than  at  or 
near  the  coast. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  air 
over  the  sea  is  always  cooler  than  that 
over  the  land ;  for  the  surface  of  the 
land  gets  rapidly  heated  and  communi¬ 
cates  its  heat  to  the  superjacent  strata  of 
air ;  but  “  when  the  sun’s  rays  fall  on 
water  they  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  land, 
arrested  at  the  surface,  but  penetrate  to 
a  considerable  depth,”  so  that  water  is 
heated  much  more  slowly  by  the  sun’s 
rays,  as  well  as  cooled  more  slowly  by 
nocturnal  radiation,  than  the  land. 
Moreover,  the  evaporation  which  is  al¬ 
ways  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  going  on  rapidly  where  the  sun’s  rays 
are  powerful,  carries  away  some  of  the 
heat  of  the  surface-water,  and  helps  to 
keep  the  air  in  contact  with  it  cool. 

Much  of  that  feeling  of  agreeable 
freshness  in  the  air  at  the  seaside  during 
hot  weather  is  due  to  currents  of  air  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  inequality  in  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
land  and  over  the  sea.  As  the  day  ad¬ 
vances  and  the  land  becomes  heated  by 
the  sun's  rays,  it  heats  the  air  on  its  sur¬ 
face,  which  thus  becomes  lighter  and 
ascends,  while  the  cooler  and  heavier  air 
lying  on  the  sea  flows  in  to  take  its  place, 
and  so  a  refreshing  sea-breeze  is  genera¬ 
ted.  During  the  night  the  land  is  rapid¬ 
ly  cooled,  especially  if  the  night  be  clear, 
by  radiation  into  stellar  space,  and  the 
air  lying  on  it  is  cooled  also,  and  thus 
becomes  heavier  than  the  warmer  air 
over  the  sea,  and  so  it  happens  that  in 
the  morning  and  early  part  of  the  day  a 
gentle  breeze  is  found  blowing  off  the 
land  towards  the  sea. 

But  the  influence  of  the  sea  in  equal¬ 
ising  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  another  very  interesting  manner. 
”  Over  the  surface  of  the  ground  slanting 
to  the  seashore  the  cold  currents  gene¬ 
rated  by  radiation  flow  down  to  the  sea, 
and  the  surface-water  being  thereby 
cooled  sinks  to  lower  depths.  In  the 
same  way,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  cold  produced  by  radiation  in  all 
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latitudes  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
and  land  adjoining,  is  conveyed  from  the 
surface  to  greater  depths.” 

On  account  of  this  equableness  of 
temperature,  oceanic  climates — the  most 
equable  of  all  climates — are  said  to  aflord 
almost  absolute  immunity  from  colds.  It 
is  only  on  board  ship  that  such  a  climate 
in  its  perfection  can  be  found.  A  very 
near  approach  to  it,  however,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  such  very  small  islands  as,  for 
instance,  the  Isle  of  Monach,  about 
seven  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  prevailing  west¬ 
erly  winds  of  the  Atlantic.  The  mean 
January  temperature  of  this  island,  which 
is  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Inverness,  is 
43‘4  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  i’8  degree 
higher  than  the  mean  of  January  at 
Ventnor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mean 
temperature  of  July  is  at  Monach  53'o 
degrees,  and  at  Ventnor  62‘6  degrees,  so 
that  in  January  Monach  is  i'8  degree 
warmer  than  Ventnor,  in  summer  it  is 
7 '6  degrees  cooler.* 

But  these  two  characteristics  of  sea  air 
— an  equable  temperature  and  a  ,.high 
degree  of  saturation  with  moisture — are 
soothing  rather  than  bracing  properties, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  currents  of 
air  induced  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
they  might  be  found  actually  relaxing, 
and  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  in  warm 
and  cloudy  weather  on  our  own  south¬ 
western  coasts.  In  these  respects,  there¬ 
fore,  sea  air  offers  a  great  contrast  to 
mountain  air. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  the  next  prop¬ 
erty  of  sea  air  I  propose  to  consider, 
viz.  its  density.  The  absolute  density  of 
sea  air  is  of  course  greater  than  that  of 
the  air  at  any  higher  level,  and  it  must 
therefore  contain  bulk  for  bulk  more 
oxygen,  and  it  follows  that  in  breathing 
sea  air  we  take  more  oxygen  into  the 
lungs  in  a  given  time  than  in  the  air  we 
breathe  at  places  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  that  is,  supposing  in  both  cases  we 
breathe  with  equal  frequency  and  equal 
amplitude.  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  because  an  absolutely  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygen  exists  in  a  greater  volume 
of  sea  air  than  in  the  same  volume  of 
mountain  air,  that  more  oxygen,  on  that 

*  See  article  "  Climate,"  in  the  recently 
published  volume  of  the  Encyclopxdia  Britan- 
nica. 


account,  is  taken  into  the  blood  at  the 
seaside  than  on  higher  ground.  In  the 
first  place,  the  oxygen  may  be,  for  aught 
we  know,  in  a  more  active  form  in  moun¬ 
tain  than  in  sea  air ;  its  chemical  energy 
may  be  greater,  and  therefore  the  nutri¬ 
tive  changes  dependent  on  respiration 
may  be  accelerated,  though  the  air 
be  thinner  and  poorer  in  its  absolute 
quantity  of  oxygen ;  or,  in  the  second 
place,  the  respiratory  act  may  be  so  much 
increased  in  frequency  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  that  although  less  oxygen  is  taken 
into  the  lungs  at  each  breath,  yet  much 
more  may  be  received  into  the  organism 
in  a  given  time.  Moreover,  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  density  of  sea  air  with  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  air  inland,  at  places  situated 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level,  as, 
for  instance,  the  greater  part  of  London, 
the  difference  would  be  so  insignificant  as 
really  to  merit  very  little  consideration. 

But  disregarding,  for  the  present,  the 
absolute  density  of  sea  air,  a  more  import¬ 
ant  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  great 
and  frequent  variations  of  barometric 
pressure  met  with  on  the  sea  and  on  sea- 
coasts.  Now  it  has  been  shown  by  care¬ 
ful  experiment  that  all  rapid  variations 
in  atmospheric  pressure  increase  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  circulating  and  respirating 
organs,  and  that  the  perfection  of  organic 
life  depends  on  these  alternations  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  repose.  We  are  justified, 
then,  in  assuming  that  rapid  changes  in 
the  barometric  pressure  are  more  favor¬ 
able  to  vital  functional  activity  than  its 
relative  stability. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  baro¬ 
metric  variations  at  the  seaside,  besides 
being  greater  in  amount  than  inland,  oc¬ 
cur  with  far  more  regularity,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  is  regarded  as  tending  to 
promote  the  accommodation  of  the  or¬ 
ganism  to  its  new  conditions. 

These,  then,  are  the  most  important 
properties  of  sea  air  :  i,  excess  of  ozone ; 
2,  excess  of  aqueous  vapor  and  equabili¬ 
ty  of  temperature ;  3,  great  purity  and 
absence  of  organic  particles ;  4,  maxi¬ 
mum  density  and  great  but  regular  varia 
tions  of  barometric  pressure.  Of  minor 
importance  are  the  presence  of  saline 
particles  suspended  in  the  air  which,  of 
course,  vary  greatly  in  amount,  according 
as  the  sea  is  calm  or  agitated,  and  pro¬ 
bably  exercise  a  mildly  stimulating  effect 
on  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane. 
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The  small  amount  of  iodine  and  bromine 
diffused  in  sea  air  may  not  be  without  a 
real  influence  on  some  organisms. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  any  further 
investigations  into  the  effects  of  sea  air 
and  its  usual  concomitant  sea-bathing,  I 
propose  in  the  next  place  to  examine, 
also  in  detail,  the  characteristic  proper¬ 
ties  of  mountain  air.  And  here,  at  the 
very  outset  of  our  inquiry,  we  come  upon 
a  very  remarkable  contrast.  There  was 
no  need  to  define  what  we  meant  by  sea 
air,  although  its  effects,  as  I  shall  have 
to  point  out  hereafter,  may  he  greatly 
modified  by  circumstances  of  locality. 
But  are  we  always  sure  what  we  mean 
when  we  use  the  term  mountain  air  ?  In 
Scotland  and  Wales  we  speak  of  moun¬ 
tain  air  at  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
towns  of  Lucerne  or  Geneva.  In  Ger¬ 
many  we  hear  of  mountain  air  at  i  ,200 
and  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the 
Engadine  at  6,000  feei,  in  Mexico  at 
12,000  !  Now  if  we  think  only  of  one 
quality  of  mountain  air,  viz.  its  rarefac¬ 
tion,  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  be 
using  the  same  term  to  express  very  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  But  if  we  'are  (thinking 
only  of  the  general  bracing  effects  of 
mountain  air  we  may  find  these,  no  doubt, 
at  very  various  elevations,  and  we  may 
even  find  them  in  great  perfection  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  levels.  An  open  plateau 
in  a  temperate  climate  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  the  sea 
will  certainly  possess  a  more  bracing  air 
than  a  close  valley  in  a  hot  climate  at 
twice  that  height  But  what  shall  we 
say  when  a  Scotch  medical  man  tells  us 
that  **  the  air  of  Strathpefler  and  of  the 
Engadine  are  much  the  same  !”  They 
may  indeed  be  as  “  much  the  same  ”  as 
air  at  200  feet  and  air  at  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level  can  be. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  we  may  take  the  Upper 
Engadine  (about  6,000  feet)  as  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  of  a  permanently  inhabited, 
and  perhaps  habitable,  mountain  district. 
(The  village  of  Cresta  in  the  Averslhal, 
6,295  above  the  sea,  is  reckoned  the 
highest  in  Europe.)  A  recent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  this  Review  has  advocated  the  sa¬ 
lubrity  of  a  residence  at  a  considerably 
higher  level,  viz.  on  the  Bernina  Pass, 
at  7,658  feet  above  the  sea.  But  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  comparison  we 


may  take  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  as 
the  limit  in  one  direction  of  a  habitable 
European  mountain  climate,  and  in  the 
other  direction  such  elevations  as  Hei- 
den,  above  the  Lake  of  Constance,  2,660 
feet ;  Glion,  above  Montreux,  2,900  feet ; 
and  Seelisberg,  2,400  feet,  on  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne.  Places  at  a  lower  elevation 
than  these,  although  they  may  have  many 
advantages  as  health  resorts,  can  scarce* 
ly  be  admitted  into  the  category  of  moun¬ 
tain  climates.  Of  localities  such  as  these, 
then,  ranging  between  2,000  and  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  we  have,  within 
tolerably  easy  access,  a  great  number  to 
choose  from  ;  while  there  are  a  few,  for 
exceptional  needs  and  for  short  periods 
of  residence,  between  6,000  and  8,000 
feet. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe, 
as  I  shall  hope  to  show  presently,  that 
at  higher  elevations  than  these  the  air 
reaches  a  degree  of  rarefaction  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
vigorous  health.  So  that  those  who 
have  sought  health  and  vigor  at  such 
elevations  as  the  Bernina  should  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  motto  In  excelsis  rather 
than  Excelsior  ! 

Diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure 
is,  then,  one  of  the  chief  properties  of 
mountain  air,  and  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  this  diminution  must  necessarily, 
cceteris  ^ribuSy  have  much  to  do  in  de¬ 
termining  the  hygienic  character  of  any 
piarticular.'mountain  station  and  its  suita¬ 
bility  to  different  individuals.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  at  an  elevation  of 
2,500  feet  we  lose  about  one-eighth  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  at  5,000  a 
sixth,  at  7,500  feet  a  fourth,  and  at  16,000 
a  half. 

Another  important  property  of  moun¬ 
tain  air  is  its  lower  temperature.  It  is  a 
very  well  known  fact  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  altitude.  From  observations 
made  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  the  me 
dium  loss  of  temperature  was  i  degree 
C.  (=i’8  degree  F.)  for  every  520  feet 
of  elevation  during  summer,  and  for 
every  910  feet  during  winter.  Whence 
it  follows  that  the  tops  of  mountains 
are  relatively  much  warmer  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  It  has,  however,  been 
pointed  out  that  there  are  “  extraordi¬ 
nary  modifications  amounting  frequently 
to  subversions  of  the  law  of  the  decrease 
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of  temperature  with  the  height,”  owing  Considerations  such  as  these  are  of  the 


to  the  circumstance  that  ”  the  effects  of 
radiation  will  be  felt  in  different  degrees 
and  intensities  in  different  places.  As 
the  air  in  contact  with  declivities  of  hills 
and  rising  grounds  becomes  cooled  by 
contact  with  the  cooled  surface,  it  ac¬ 
quires  greater  density,  and  consequently 
flows  down  the  slopes  and  accumulates 
on  the  low-lying  ground  at  their  base.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  places  on  rising 
ground  are  never  exposed  to  the  full  in¬ 
tensity  of  frosts  at  night ;  and  the  higher 
they  are  situated  relatively  to  the  imme¬ 
diately  surrounding  district  the  less  they 
are  exposed,  since  their  relative  eleva¬ 
tion  provides  a  ready  escape  downwards 
for  the  cold  air  almost  as  speedily  as  it 
is  produced.”  Hence  a  southern  slope 
at  a  considerably  greater  elevation  may 
have  a  higher  night  temperature  than  a 
neighboring  plateau.  ”  On  the  other 
hand,  valleys  surrounded  by  hills  and 
high  grounds  not  only  retain  their  own 
cold  of  radiation,  but  also  serve  as  reser¬ 
voirs  for  the  cold  heavy  air  which  pours 
down  upon  them  from  the  neighlwring 
heights.”  And  at  the  numerous  meteoro¬ 
logical  stations  in  Switzerland  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  “  in  calm  weather  in  winter, 
when  the  ground  becomes  colder  than 
the  air  above  it,  that  systems  of  descend¬ 
ing  currents  of  air  set  in  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country.  The  direction  and 
force  of  these  descending  currents  follow 
the  irregularities  of  the  surtace,  and,  like 
currents  of  water,  they  tend  to  converge 
and  unite  in  the  valleys  and  gorges, 
down  which  they  flow  like  riv^  in  their 
beds.  Since  the  place  of  these  air-cur¬ 
rents  must  be  taken  by  others,  it  follows 
that  on  such  occasions  the  temperature 
of  the  tops  of  mountains  and  high  grounds 
is  relatively  high,  because  the  counter- 
currents  come  from  a  greater  height,  and  • 
are  therefore  warmer.”  So  the  “  gradual 
narrowing  of  a  valley  tends  to  a  more 
rapid  lowering  of  the  temperature,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  valley  there¬ 
by  resembles  a  basin  almost  closed,  being 
thus  a  receptacle  for  the  cold  air-cur¬ 
rents  which  descend  from  all  sides.  The 
bitterly  cold  furious  gusts  of  wind  which 
are  often  encountered  in  mountainous 
regions  during  night  are  simply  this  out- 
rush  of  cold  air  from  such  basins.”  * 

*  Article  “  Climate,”  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  New  edition. 


greatest  importance  in  determining  the 
hygienic  character  of  any  particular 
mountain  health  resort. 

The  question  of  the  humidity  or  dry¬ 
ness  of  mountain  air  is  one  not  easy  to 
resolve.  The  air  on  the  summits  of  high 
mountains  is  no  doubt  drier  than  the  air 
at  lower  levels.  But  at  intermediajte 
levels,  considerations  other  than  those  of 
altitude  alone  determine  the  relative  hu¬ 
midity  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  so 
that  each  mountain  station  must,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  judged  of  by  itself  with 
regard  to  this  very  important  point.  Per¬ 
haps,  as  a  general  rule,  one  may  say  that 
the  higher  the  locality  the  less  rain  falls ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  face 
the  startling  fact  that  twice  as  much  rain 
and  snow  falls  at  the  St.  Bernard  and  St. 
Gothard  stations  as  at  Geneva  !  Much 
will,  however,  necessarily  depiend  on  the 
configuration  of  the  ground,  as  well  as 
its  aspect.  A  mountain  ridge  facing  the 
direction  from  which  moist  winds  habitu¬ 
ally  blow  will  condense  their  moisture 
and  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow  on  its  sides,  or  on  the  valleys  or 
plains  at  its  base ;  while  mure  remote 
summits  of  the  same  mountain  chain  and 
the  higher  mountain  valleys  at  their 
bases  may  be  thus  protected  and  screen¬ 
ed  from  heavy  and  prolonged  rain-falls. 

Thus  the  moist  Atlantic  winds  blow¬ 
ing  against  the  western  ranges  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Cumberland  determine  the 
great  rain-fall  in  these  regions ;  and  the 
town  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  in  the 
Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  8,600  feet,  is 
visited  with  almost  incessant  rain,  owing 
to  its  situation  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
on  the  sides  of  which  the  warm  trade- 
winds  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  be¬ 
come  cooled,  and  condense  their  mois¬ 
ture. 

“  Ces j)h6nom^nes  de  pluie  et  d’humi- 
dit^  excessive,”  says  M.  Jourdanet,  ”  ob¬ 
serves  en  difierents  points  eiev6s,  ne  de- 
truisent  nullement  la  r6alite  habituelle 
de  secheresse  des  altitudes.  Ils  sont  la 
consequence  exceptionnelle  de  conditions 
topographiques  desquelles  resultent,  sur 
une  localite,  Tarret  tourbillonnant  et  I’as- 
cension  sur  les  flancs  des  montagnes  de 
vents  chauds  et  humides  qui  condensent 
leurs  vapeurs  en  pluie  par  le  refroidisse- 
ment.” 

The  presence  or  absence  of  vegetation 
will  also  exercise  a  determining  influence 
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as  to  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  We  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind 
that  certain  topographical  conditions  will 
frequently  induce,  in  stations  of  consid¬ 
erable  altitude,  a  moister  atmosphere 
than  is  found  in  the  neighboring  plains. 
But  if  we  consider  the  effect  of  altitude 
alone,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
air  of  elevated  regions  must  be,  cateris 
paribus^  dryer  than  that  of  lower  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  the  first  place  the  lower  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  the  more  rapid  is  the 
process  of  evaporation,  and  hence  the 
builing-point  of  water  is  28*3  degrees 
Fahrenheit  less  on  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  than  at  the  sea  level. 

Secondly,  the  energy  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
and  therefore  their  drying  effect  on  the 
atmosphere,  is  greater  the  less  the  thick¬ 
ness  and  density  of  the  layers  of  air  they 
have  to  traverse.  The  slope  of  the  so^ 
the  absence  of  vegetation  at  great  heights, 
and  the  greater  intensity  of  the  aerial 
currents  ^1  tend  to  promote  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Lombard  *  appears  to  think  that  we 
may  distinguish  two  zones  in  mountain 
climates,  an  upper  or  dry  zone  and  a 
medium  or  humid  zone ;  their  limits 
varying  greatly  according  to  latitude,  as¬ 
pect,  and  configuration  of  the  soil.  For 
European  climates  he  considers  the  dry 
zone  to  extend  from  about  3,500  to  4,500 
feet  upwards ;  and  the  humid  zone, 
where  the  air  is  moister  than  it  is  in 
higher  or  lower  regions,  to  extend  from 
an  inferior  limit  of  from  1,600  to  2,000 
feet  up  to  3,500  or  even  4,500  feet.  For 
my  own  part  I  fail  to  see  the  value  of  a 
distinction  which  has  such  ill-defined 
limits. 

Mountain  air  differs  then  from  sea  air 
in  three  main  particulars — (i)  in  its 
diminished  density,  (2)  in  its  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  (3)  in  containing  less  humidity. 
The  temperature  is  not  only  lower  than 
that  of  sea  air,  it  is  also  less  equable. 
Owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  air,  the 
absence  of  moisture,  and  the  energy  of 
the  sun’s  rays,  very  great  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  day  and  night  temperature  are 
constantly  found  at  great  elevations. 
There  is  but  little  aqueous  vapor  in  the 
air  to  prevent  nocturnal  radiation  into 
stellar  space  from  the  surface  of  the  soil, 


*  “  Les  Climat  de  Montagnes.” 


greatly  heated  during  the  day  by  the 
solar  rays  ;  thus  there  is  usually  a  rapid 
fall  of  temperatures  when  the  sun  goes 
down.  In  summer  a  difference  of  40  to 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit  between  the  day 
and  night  temperatures  will  sometimes 
be  registered.  There  is  often,  also,  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  sun 
and  shade  temperatures  during  the  day. 

Mountain  air  resembles  sea  air  in  con¬ 
taining  an  excess  of  ozone,  in  its  freedom 
from  organic  and  other  impurities,  in  be¬ 
ing  cooler  than  the  air  of  inland  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  in  the  fact  that  its  monthly 
and  annual  variations  of  temperature  are 
less  than  on  inland  plains. 

The  study  of  mountain  climates  has 
hitherto  taken  the  form,  chiefly,  of  an 
investigation  into  the  physiological  effects 
of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  human  organism.  Since  different 
individuals  are  very  variously  endowed 
with  the  power  of  accommodating  them¬ 
selves  to  altered  external  conditions,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  discre¬ 
pancies  are  to  be  found  in  the  statements 
of  different  observers  as  to  the  effects 
upon  themselves  and  others  of  altera¬ 
tions  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Even 
different  animals  seem  to  possess  very 
different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  in  this 
respect.  The  cat  appears  to  be  the  most 
sensitive  of  animals  in  this  particular;  it 
cannot  exist  at  an  elevation  above  1 2,000 
or  13,000  feet.  Attempts  to  acclimatise 
it  at  Potosi,  a  town  in  Bolivia,  about 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  have  failed. 
At  this  elevation  it  is  said  to  be  attacked 
by  very  Remarkable  tetanic  fits,  com¬ 
mencing,  at  first,  as  slight  irregularities  of 
muscular  movement,  as  in  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  and  gradually  becoming  stronger 
and  stronger,  inducing  the  poor  animals 
to  make  violent  leaps  as  if  they  wished 
to  climb  up  the  rocks  or  the  walls  of  the 
houses ;  after  violent  efforts  of  this  kind 
they  fall  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  ex¬ 
pire  in  a  convulsive  seizure.  In  the  town 
of  Mexico,  about  7,300  feet  above  the 
sea,  efforts  to  introduce  the  cat,  M.  Jour- 
danet  tells  us,  have  been  more  successful. 
He  mentions  the  attempt  of  a  French 
lady,  who  imported  a  couple  of  white 
Angoras.  He  says  :  “  They  rapidly  lost 
their  habitual  gaiety.  They  bred,  how¬ 
ever,  but  their  young  family  was  reared 
with  difficulty,  many  of  them  dying  in 
their  earliest  infancy  (drowned,  so  to 
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say,  in  rarefied  air !).  Those  who  sur¬ 
vived  had  a  dejected  appearance,  not  the 
gay  and  lively  aspect  natural  to  kittens. 
Most  astonishing  thing  of  all,  they  were 
all  of  them  deaf.”  The  long-suffering 
dog,  however,  abounds  in  Mexico,  and 
before  the  conquest  the  natives  used  to 
cat  them.* 

Jourdanet  maintains  that  persons  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  a  rarefied  atmos¬ 
phere  begin  to  suffer  inconvenience  when 
they  attain  an  elevation  of  between  6,000 
and  7,000  feet.  Most  of  those  who  have 
reported  their  experiences  of  mountain 
ascents  in  Europe  (I  am  not,  of  course, 
alluding  to  mountaineers  in  training) 
have  not  experienced  any  noticeable 
inconvenience  until  they  reached  near¬ 
ly  10,000  feet.  Soldiers  going  to  Him¬ 
alayan  stations  at  7,500  feet  complain 
at  first  of  shortness  of  breath,  and  have 
a  quicker  and  more  feeble  pulse ;  but 
these  effects  are  temporary.  Of  the  se¬ 
rious  effects  of  exposure  to  the  highly 
rarefied  air  of  very  considerable  eleva¬ 
tions  we  have  most  valuable  evidence  in 
the  records  of  the  balloon  ascents  of  Mr. 
Glaisher.  Acceleration  of  the  pulse  was 
one  of  the  first  effects  noted.  At  16,000 
feet  it  had  risen  from  76  to  100.  Between 
18,000  and  19,000  feet  both  Mr.  Glaisher 
and  his  companion  suffered  from  violent 
palpitations  with  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
then  their  lips  and  hands  became  of  a 
deep  blue  color.  As  they  continued  to 
ascend  their  respiration  became  more 
laborious.  On  another  occasion,  at  27,000 
feet,  Mr.  Glaisher  became  unconscious. 
It  came  on  with  indistinctness  of  vision, 
inability  to  move  arms  01  legs,  though 
he  could  move  his  neck ;  then  he  lost 
his  sight  completely,  though  he  could 
still  hear  his  companion  speak,  but  he 
could  not  answer  him.  Then  he  became 
w'holly  unconscious.  He  also  describes 
a  feeling  of  nausea,  like  sea-sickness, 
coming  on  at  great  elevations. 

The  following  are  the  various  symp¬ 
toms  that  have  been  recorded  by  many 
different  observers  as  occurring  during 
the  ascent  of  lofty  peaks  or  on  elevated 
plains.  Great  loss  of  muscular  power. 


*  There  appears  *to  be  no  getting  out  of 
reach  of  that  enterprising  little  animal,  the 
flea.  Lift  up  a  stone  on  a  glacier,  he  is  there  ! 
and  we  are  assured  that  on  the  passes  of  the 
Himalayas, 'at  an  elevation  of  18,000  to  19,000 
feet,  he  is  there  also  ! 


palpitations,  quick  and  laborious  respira¬ 
tion,  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  gums, 
drowsiness,  severe  headache,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  great  thirst,  mental  depression, 
enfeebled  senses,  and  impaired  memory,  , 
The  superficial  veins  become  distended, 
the  face  pale  and  bluish.  These  symp¬ 
toms  were  aggravated  by  exertion  and 
mitigated  by  rest.  Another  significant 
symptom,  reported  on  good  authority 
both  in  mountain  and  balloon  ascents,  is 
increasing  coldness  of  the  body  beyond 
what  would  be  accounted  for  by  the 
lower  temperature  of  these  elevations. 

It  seems  certain,  then,  both  from  the 
evidence  of  such  actual  observations  as 
I  have  referred  to,  and  from  the  experi¬ 
mental  investigations  of  M.  Bert  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  College  de  France,  that 
when  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  reaches  a 
certain  degree  the  due  oxygenation  of 
the  blood  is  interfered  with,  and  we  get 
symptoms  developed  which  point  to  oxy¬ 
gen-starvation,  and  to  obstruction  in  the 
circulation  through  the  lungs.  In  M. 
Bert’s  experiments  it  appeared  that  slight 
degrees  of  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure  did  not  lessen  the  affinity  of 
the  aerial  oxygen  for  the  blood  corpus¬ 
cles  ;  but  when  that  diminution  ap¬ 
proached  or  reached  one  quarter  of  the 
whole  atmospheric  pressure,  perceptible 
disturbances  ensued. 

M.  Jourdanet,*  who  gives  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  M.  Bert’s  experiments,  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
is  not  injuriously  affected  by  residence 
at  an  elevation  below  6,500  feet.  Above 
this  elevation,  he  believes,  the  respiratory 
functions  become  disturbed  and  the  due 
oxygenation 'of  the  blood  is  interfered 
with.  He  proposes  to  restrict  the  term 
”  mountain  climates”  to  places  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  6,500  feet  in  altitude,  and  to 
higher  regions  he  gives  the  title  of  “  cli- 
mats  d’altitude.”  Moreover,  he  main- 


*  I  refer  to  his  elaborate  treatise  published 
in  187$,  with  the  title  “  Influence  de  la  Pres- 
sion  de  I’Air  sur  la  vie  de  I’Homme,”  a  work 
in  two  large  and  profusely  illustrated  volumes, 
which  would  have  been  much  more  valuable 
than  it  is  had  it  been  less  diffuse.  Much  that 
Dr.  Jourdanet  writes  lis  from  personal  obser¬ 
vation,  as  he  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Mexico,  but  what  can 
he  know  personally  of  the  “Separation  des 
hommes  au  pied  de  la  Tour  de  Babel,”  of 
which  he  presents  us  with  an  engraving, 
“d’apris  les  indications  de  I'auteur”? 
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tains  that  those  who  live  all  their  life-  And  when  we  see  that  this  common  trait 
time  at  great  elevations,  as,  for  example,  io  races  otherwise  unlike  had  for  its  con- 
the  natives  of  the  various  towns  on  the  comitant  their  long-continued  subjection 
high  plateaus  of  Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  to  these  special  climatic  conditions — 
Peru,  are  by  no  means  striking  examples  when  we  find,  further,  that  from  the  re- 
of  health  and  vigor.  They  are,  accord-  gion  characterised  by  these  conditions 
ing  to  his  experience,  especially  prone  to  the  earliest  waves  of  conquering  emi- 
sufier  from  anaemia  and  the  disturbances  grants,  losing  in  moister  countries  their 
of  health  associated  therewith — pallor,  ancestral  energy,  were  overrun  by  later 
breathlessness,  palpitation,  vertigos,  dys-  waves  of  the  same  races,  or  of  other 
pepsias,  and  neuralgias !  Lombard  also  races  coming  from  this  region — we  get 
tells  us  that  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  strong  reason  for  inferring  a  relation  1^- 
after  several  years’  residence  there,  pre-  tween  constitutional  vigor  and  the  pres- 
sent  various  signs  of  anaemia,  and  these  ence  of  an  air  which  by  its  warmth  and 
are  occasionally  so  grave  as  to  necessi-  dryness  facilitates  the  vital  actions." 
tate  a  removal  to  the  plains.  But  mountain  air  is  not  only  drier 

Not  less  important  than  its  rarefaction  than  sea  air  and  the  air  of  inland  plains ; 
is  the  dryness  of  mountain  air.  Dryness  it  is  also  colder.  Now  this  lov/ering  of 
of  the  air  has  an  important  influence  on  tem(>erature  tends,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  activity  of  the  bodily  functions,  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  oxy- 
These  “are  facilitated,”  says  Mr.  Her-  gen  dependent  on  its  rarefaction.  For 
bert  Spencer,  in  some  interesting  re-  instance,  in  a  given  volume  of  air  at 
marks  on  this  head,  “  by  atmospheric  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  at  a  tempera- 
conditions  which  make  evaporation  from  ture  of  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  there  is 
the  skin  and  lungs  tolerably  rapid."  as  much  oxygen  as  in  the  same  volume 
....  “If  the  air  is  hot  and  moist  the  of  air  at  the  sea  level  at  60  degrees 
escape  of  water  through  the  skin  and  Fahrenheit.  So  that  such  virtues  as  are 
lungs  is  greatly  hindered ;  while  it  is  lessened  in  mountain  air  by  its  rarefac- 
greatly  facilitated  if  the  air  is  hot  and  dry.  tion  are,  in  part,  restored  by  its  coldness. 
Needful  as  are  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  what  I 
evaporations  for  maintaining  the  move-  have  always  believed  to  be  an  important 
ment  of  fluids  through  the  tissues,  and  modification  of  mountain  air.  I  mean 
thus  furthering  molecular  changes,  it  is  the  air  in  mountain  districts  that  is  found 
to  be  inferred  that,  other  circumstances  on  the  surface  of  vast  glaciers.  The 
being  alike,  there  will  be  more  bodily  contact  of  an  enormous  refrigerating 
activity  in  the  people  of  hot  and  dry  lo-  mass,  such  as  an  extensive  glacier  is, 
calities  than  in  the  people  of  hot  and  with  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  over  it, 
humid  localities.”  .  .  .  .  “  The  evidence  has,  I  take  it,  two  necessary  effects  upon 
justifies  this  inference.  The  earliest  re-  that  air.  First,  it  makes  it  drier  than  the 
corded  civilisation  grew  up  in  a  hot  and  air  over  the  adjacent  country,  because  it 
dry  region — Egypt ;  and  in  hot  and  dry  must  tend  to  condense  whatever  aque- 
regions  also  arose  the  Babylonian,  Assy-  ous  vapor  there  is  in  the  air  on  to  its 
rian,  and  Phoenician  civilisation."  He  surface  where  it  remains  frozen.  Sec- 
further  points  out  that  from  the  “  rainless  ondly,  it  must  exercise  a  certain  amount 
district  extending  across  North  Africa,  of  condensing  effect  on  the  air  itself — on 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  on  through  Thibet  these  strata  in  immediate  contact,  or 
into  Mongolia,  have  come  all  the  con-  very  close  to  it — so  that  we  breathe  thick- 
quering  races  of  the  old  world.”  ....  er,  denser,  richer  air  on  a  glacier  than 
“  These  races,  widely  unlike  in  ty{>e,  and  we  do  on  the  land  near  it,  at  the  same 
speaking  languages  deemed  as  funda-  elevation.  Thus  the  air  over  a  glacier 
mentally  distinct,  from  different  parts  of  may  be  compared  to  a  can  of  milk  tum- 
the  rainless  district  have  spread  as  in-  ed  upside  down — in  which  the  cream  ac- 
vaders  over  regions  relatively  humid,  cumulates  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the 
Original  superiority  of  type  was  not  the  top.  Whoever  has  walked  much  on  gla- 
common  trait  of  these  races ;  the  Tartar  ciers,  in  elevated  districts,  must  have  no¬ 
type  is  inferior  as  well  as  the  Egyptian,  ticed  that  they  breathe  with  increased 
But  the  common  trait,  as  proved  by  the  freedom,  and  with  less  effort  as  soon  as 
subjugation  of  other  races,  was  energy .  they  get  well  on  to  the  glacier.  Some 
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have  thought  this  simply  a  moral  effect ; 
but  I  think  I  have  observed  it  again  and 
again  when  it  was  impossible  to  associate 
it  with  anything  other  than  a  purely  phy¬ 
sical  influence.  I  have,  therefore,  great 
confidence  in  the  restorative  and  tonic 
effect  of  glacier  air  for  persons  who  re¬ 
tain  a  fair  amount  of  muscular  strength 
and  activity ;  and  I  consider  the  adjacen¬ 
cy  of  a  great  glacier,  of  tolerably  easy 
access,  a  great  recommendation  to  a 
mountain  health  resort.  This  is  one  of 
the  advantages  which  belongs  to  Pontre- 
sina,  in  the  Upper  Engadine.  The  great 
Morteratsch  glacier  is  within  about  an 
hour’s  walk  of  the  village ;  and  after  the 
little  climb  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
get  on  it,  there  is  a  vast  field  of  glacier 
easily  traversed  in  all  directions,  extend¬ 
ing  for  miles,  and  rising  very  gently 
along  the  w’hole  distance  until  the  broken 
part  of  this  immense  ice-stream  is  reach¬ 
ed. 

Having  thus  considered  in  detail  the 
properties  of  sea  and  mountain  air,  hav¬ 
ing  noted  in  what  particulars  they  agree 
and  in  what  important  pioints  they  differ, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  approach  the 
consideration  of  the  following  highly 
practical  questions:  Who  should  goto 
the  mountains .?  who  should  go  to  the 
sea  ?  and  who  should  go  to  neither  ?  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  last  question 
first.  I  believe  there  is  no  greater  mis¬ 
take  made  than  that  very  general  one  of 
sending  a//  convalescents  to  the  seaside, 
except  the  still  greater  one  of  actually 
embarking  them  on  a  sea  voyage !  It 
arises  frdtn  the  very  natural  desire  to 
hasten  convalescence  after  acute  dis¬ 
ease.  I  am  now  speaking  exclusively  of 
convalescents  from  acute  diseases.  But 
these  unwise  attempts  to  hasten  conva¬ 
lescence  are  the  very  frequent  cause  of 
serious  relapses.  In  the  general  debility 
which  follows  a  fever  or  an  acute  inflam¬ 
mation  all  the  organs  share — the  organs 
of  nutrition,  the  secretory,  the  circula¬ 
tory,  the  eliminatory  organs,  are  all 
feeble  and  unable  to  do  much  work  with¬ 
out  exhaustion.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to 
over-stimulate  them,  if  an  appetite  is  in¬ 
duced  before  digestive  power  has  been 
regained,  a  feverish  state  is  frequently 
re-excitejd,  and  the  very  effort  that  has 
been  made  to  hasten  recovery  retards  it. 

Sea  and  mountain  air  are  alike  too 


stimulating  and  exciting  for  such  cases. 
They  arouse  to  premature  activity  when 
the  organism  can  strengthen  itself  only 
by  absolute  repose.  “  How  poor  are  they 
that  have  not  patience”  was  never  so  ap¬ 
plicable  as  to  cases  such  as  these.  Pure, 
unexciting  country  air,  in  a  locality 
where  the  patient  can  be  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected  from  cold  winds,  and  where  he 
can  “  bathe  in  the  sunshine  or  slumber 
in  the  shade” — that  is  the  safest  and  best 
place  for  the  Invalid  to  slowly,  but  steadi¬ 
ly,  regain  health  after  severe  acute  dis¬ 
ease.  Sea  or  mountain  air  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  needed  later  on  to  promote  re¬ 
covery  from  the  chronic  affections  which 
occasionally  follow  acute  ones,  and  then 
sea  air  is  probably  the  more  appropriate 
of  the  two. 

Speaking  generally,  those  who  seek 
health  in  high  mountain  districts  should 
be  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of 
muscular  activity.  Those  who  suffer 
from  great  muscular  debility  as  well 
as  general  exhaustion,  and  who  need 
absolute  or  almost  absolute  repose,  are 
unsuited  for  mountain  climates.  Such 
climates  are  too  rigorous,  too  change¬ 
ful,  too  exciting,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  I  now  allude,  when  they  find 
themselves  in  the  cold,  rarefied,  ex¬ 
citing  mountain  air,  feel  out  of  place  and 
become  chilled,  depressed,  and  dyspep¬ 
tic.  One  also  finds  such  persons  among.st 
those  whose  desire  for  mental  activity  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  their  mental 
power,  especially  when  this  is  combined 
with  a  feeble  physique ;  or  amongst 
those  who  incessantly  and  heedlessly 
work  a  strong  though  not  exceptionally 
vigorous  brain.  Such  persons  need  for 
a  time  much  repose,  and  they  will  find 
renovation  with  repose  by  the  sea,  or, 
still  better,  in  a  yachting  trip  on  the 
sea. 

There  are  others,  however,  who,  with 
vigorous  frames  and  much  actual  or  la¬ 
tent  power  of  muscular  activity,  become 
mentally  exhausted  by  the  strain  of  in¬ 
cessant  mental  labor,  anxious  cares,  or 
absorbing  occupations.  Mental  irritabi¬ 
lity  usually  accompanies  this  exhaustion, 
great  depression  of  spirits,  with  unrest  of 
mind  and  body.  These  are  the  typical 
cases  for  the  mountains.  The  stimulus 
and  object  which  they  afford  to  muscular 
exertion ;  the  bracing  atmosphere  rous¬ 
ing  the  physical  energies  and  re-awaken- 
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ing  the  sense  of  powers  unimpaired  and 
unexhausted  ;  the  soothing  effect  of  the 
quiet  and  stillness  of  high  mountain  re¬ 
gions,  and  the  absence  of  the  human 
crowd ; — all  these  influences  bring  rest 
and  renovation  to  the  over-worn  mind. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
same  individual  may,  at  different  times 
and  under  different  conditions,  be  difler- 
ently  affected  by  sea  and  mountain  air. 
If  he  happens  to  be  the  victim  of  an  irri¬ 
table  and  exhausted  nervous  system,  the 
result  of  over-strain,  he  will,  probably, 
be  benefited  by  removal  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
be  slowly  recovering  from  chronic  dis¬ 
ease,  and  especially  from  certain  surgical 
maladies,  or  after  surgical  operation, 
where  the  processes  of  tissue  change  re¬ 
quire  hastening,  without  necessitating 
any  activity  in  the  patient  himself,  then 
he  should  go  to  the  sea. 

Sea  air  is  better  suited  than  mountain 
air  to  persons  who  cannot  bear  great  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  those  who  suffer  ftom 
grave  chronic  maladies,  as  well  as  with 
many  others.  If,  however,  it  should  turn 
out,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Beneke, 
that  rarefied  air  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
we  can  readily  understand  why  a  high 
degree  of  cold  at  a  great  elevation  should 
exercise  a  much  less  injurious  and  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  the  animal  organism 
than  the  same  degree  of  cold  at  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

A  certain  morbid  sensitiveness  to  cold, 
or  rather  to  “  taking  cold,”  is  often  great¬ 
ly  lessened  by  a  residence  in  the  bracing, 
rarefied  air  of  elevated  localities,  and  the 
same  good  eflects  are  also  to  be  obtained 
by  such  persons  from  exposure  to  a 


bracing  sea  air,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  sea-bathing. 

Speaking  within  very  wide  limits, 
mountain  air  is  less  suitable  to  persons 
advanced  in  years  than  sea  air.  The 
very  stimulus  to  muscular  exertion  which 
mountain  air  produces  is  to  persons 
much  past  middle  life  often  a  pitfall  and 
a  snare.  Qui  va  doucement,  va  loin,  is 
especially  applicable  to  this  period  of 
life,  and  the  state  of  feverish  activity 
which  is  sometimes  induced  in  aged  per¬ 
sons  in  the  mountains  is  not  by  any 
means  for  their  good.* 

Finally,  whether  we  seek  health  in  the 
mountains  or  by  the  sea,  in  either  case 
we  shall  find  change — that  change  which 
is  the  type  of  life  and  the  condition  of 
health  ;  that  change  which  is  rest.  And 
who  shall  estimate  the  moral,  as  well 
as  physical,  refreshment  we  gain  by 
changing  the  sordid  routine  of  city  life, 
the  ”  greetings  where  no  friendship  is,” 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  solemn 
moods  of  nature,  whether  in  sea  or 
mountain }  Looking  on  these  eternal 
realities,  in  the  grandeur  of  their  calm 
repose  or  in  the  majesty  of  their  roused 
anger,  we  recover  that  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  which  we  are  so  prone  to  lose — our 
sense  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  whole.  Or,  if  we  need 
no  such  stern  remindings,  we  may  seek 
changeful  Nature  in  her  gentler  moods 
in  the  soft  woodland  shade,  and  there, 
amidst  the  perfume  of  flowers,  the  songs 
of  birds,  and  the  murmur  of  the  trees,  we 
may,  as  well  as  by  the  sea  or  on  the 
mountain,  recover  health  of  mind  and 
body  as  we — 

"  Draw  in  easier  breath  from  larger  air.” 
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The  king  and  the  English  bishops 
looked  with  reasonable  confidence  to  the 
result  of  their  appeal.  Becket  had  bro¬ 
ken  his  promise  to  accept  the  Constitu¬ 
tions,  and  had  so  broken  it  as  to  show 
that  (he  promise  had  been  given  in  con¬ 
scious  bad  faith.  He  was  a  defaulting 
public  officer.  He  had  been  unjust  as  a 
judge.  He  had  defied  the  Crown  and 
the  estates  of  the  realm.  He  had  re¬ 


fused  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  had 


*  I  met  a  well-known  statesman  in  Switzer¬ 
land  a  year  or  two  ago,  who  with  characteris- 
tic  wisdom  and  discretion  informed  me  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  a  locality  where  he  could 
look  at  a  mountain  he  had  once  climbed.  There 
are  many  who  with  much  less  vigor  than  this 
gentleman  possessed,  when  they  get  into  the 
neighborhood  of  mountains,  are  not  content, 
as  they  should  be,  with  simply  contemplating 
them. 
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denied  his  responsibilities.  He  had  de¬ 
serted  his  post,  and  had  fled  from  the 
realm,  although  the  king’s  proclamation 
had  left  him  without  the  excuse  that  he 
was  in  fear  of  personal  violence.  He 
was  an  archbishop,  and  {possessed,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  office,  of  mysterious  powers 
which  the  laity  had  not  yet  learned  to 
defy.  But  the  pope  was  superior  to  him 
in  his  own  sphere,  and  on  the  pope  the 
king  naturally  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to 
rely.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  with  other 
j)eers,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Chichester,  and  Exe¬ 
ter,  were  chosen  as  envoys,  and  were  de¬ 
spatched  immediately  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Northampton  meeting.  They 
crossed  the  Channel  on  the  same  night 
that  Becket  crossed,  and  after  a  hasty 
and  unsatisfactory  interview  with  Lewis  at 
Compi^gne  they  made  their  way  to  Sens, 
Becket  ought  to  have  met  them  there. 
But  Becket  preferred  to  feel  his  ground 
and  make  friends  in  France  before  pre¬ 
senting  himself.  He  was  disappointed 
in  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  declined 
to  countenance  him.  He  escaped  in  dis¬ 
guise  over  the  French  frontier,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  Lewis  at  Soissons. 
Lewis,  who  meant  no  good  to  Henry,  re¬ 
ceived  him  warmly  and  wrote  in  his 
favor  to  the  pope.  At  the  French  Court 
he  remained  till  he  saw  how  matters 
would  go  at  Sens,  sending  forward  his 
confidential  friend,  Herbert  of  Bosham, 
to  watch  the  proceedings,  and  speak  for 
him  to  the  pope  and  cardinals. 

He  might  have  easily  been  present 
himself,  since  Herbert  reached  Sens  only 
a  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  English 
ambassadors.  The  bishops  stated  their 
case.  They  laid  the  blame  of  the  quar¬ 
rel  on  the  archbishop’s  violence.  They 
explained  the  moderation  of  the  king’s 
demands.  They  requested  the  pope’s 
interposition.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  name  of  the  English  barons. 
He  dwelt  on  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
king  had  adhered  to  the  Holy  See  in  its 
troubles,  and  the  regret  with  which,  jif 
justice  was  denied  them,  the  English  na¬ 
tion  might  be  compelled  to  look  else¬ 
where.  He  requested,  and  the  bishops 
requested,  that  Becket  should  be  ordered 
to  return  to  Canterbury,  and  that  a  legate 
or  legates  should  be  sent  with  plenary 
powers  to  hear  the  cause  and  decide 
upon  it. 

New  Series.— Vol.  XXVI.,  No.  4 


Seeing  that  the  question  immediately 
before  the  pope  did  not  turn  on  the  Con¬ 
stitutions,  but  on  the  liability  of  the 
archbishop  to  answer  for  his  civil  admin¬ 
istration,  the  king  was  making  a  large 
concession.  Many  cardinals  had  their 
own  good  reasons  for  being  on  the  king’s 
side,  and,  if  left  to  himself,  the  pope 
would  have  been  glad  to  oblige  a  valu¬ 
able  friend.  But  to  favor  Henry  was  to 
offend  Lewis  under  whose  shelter  he  had 
taken  refuge.  The  French  bishops  were 
many  of  them  as  violent  as  Becket  him¬ 
self.  The  French  people  were  on  the 
same  side  from  natural  enmity  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Pope  Alexander  was  in  the 
same  difficulty  in  which  Pope  Clement 
found  himself  three  centuries  later  be¬ 
tween  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Charles  the 
Fifth.  He  said  that  he  could  form  no 
resolution  till  he  had  heard  what  Becket 
had  to  say.  He  suggested  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  envoys  should  wait  for  Becket’s  ar¬ 
rival  ;  but  it  was  uncertain  when  Becket 
might  arrive;  his  French  friends  were 
gathering  in  their  rear,  and  might  inter¬ 
cept  their  return.  A  protracted  stay  was 
impossible,  and  they  again  pressed  for  a 
legate.  Alexander  agreed  to  send  some 
one,  but  without  the  ample  powers  v/hich 
the  envoys  desired.  He  reserved  the  final 
decision  for  himself. 

The  influences  by  which  the  papal 
court  was  determined  were  already  too 
grossly  notorious.  A  decision  given  in 
France  would  be  the  decision  which 
would  please  the  King  of  France.  The 
envoys  went  home,  taking  with  them  a 
complimentary  nuncio  from  the  pope,  and 
they  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  an 
attempt  to  waylay  and  capture  them. 

They  had  no  sooner  gone  than  Becket 
appeared  at  Sens.  He  was  received  with 
no  great  warmth  by  the  pope,  and  still 
more  coldly  by  the  cardinals  ‘  whose  nos¬ 
trils  the  scent  of  lucre  had  infected.’  * 
French  pressure,  however,  soon  produced 
its  effect.*  He  had  come  magnificently 
attended  from  Soissons.  His  cause  was 
openly  espoused  by  the  French  nation. 
At  his  second  interview,  on  his  knees  at 
Alexander’s  feet  he  represented  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See  and  the  Catholic  faith.  He 
had  only  to  yield  on  the  Constitutions 
to  be  restored  at  once  to  favor  and 


•  “  Quorum  nares  odor  lucri  infeccrat.’ 
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power.  The  Constitutions  were  read 
ever,  and  he  asked  how  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  acknowledge  laws  which  re> 
duced  the  clergy  into  common  mortals, 
and  restricted  appeals  to  the  last  deposi¬ 
tary  of  justice  on  earth. 

Herbert  of  Bosham  states  that  the 
pope  and  cardinals  had  never  yet  seen 
the  Constitutions,  but  had  only  heard  of 
them.  This  is  simply  incredible,  and, 
like  many  other  stories  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  but  interested  writer,  is  confuted  by 
the  facts  of  the  case.  John  of  Salisbury 
had  said  that  the  proceedings  at  Claren¬ 
don  were  better  known  on  the  continent 
than  in  England.  They  had  been  watch¬ 
ed  in  France  for  almost  a  year  with  the 
closest  attention.  Bishops  and  abbots 
had  gone  to  and  fro  between  the  pope 
and  the  English  court  with  no  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  to  find  some  terms  of  compro¬ 
mise.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  after 
sending  an  order  to  Becket  to  submit, 
after  Becket  had  first  consented,  had 
then  suspended  himself  for  the  sin  of  ac¬ 
quiescence,  and  had  been  absolved  by 
Alexander  himself,  the  Holy  Father 
should  never  have  acquainted  himself 
with  the  jjarticulars  cf  the  controversy. 
It  is  no  less  incredible,  therefore,  that 
after  hearing  the  Constitutions  read,  the 
pope  should  have  severely  blamed  Beck¬ 
et,  as  Herbert  also  says  that  he  did,  for 
having  ever  consented  at  all.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  Constitutions  found  no  favor. 
Parts  of  them  were  found  tolerable,  but 
parts  intolerable,  especially  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  appeals.  Again  the  pope 
took  time  for  reflection.  English  money 
had  secured  a  powerful  faction  among 
his  advisers,  and  they  were  not  ungrate¬ 
ful.  Henry,  they  said,  would  no  doubt 
modify  the  objectionable  articles ;  and  it 
was  unsafe  to  alienate  him  at  so  danger¬ 
ous  a  time.  In  private  they  sharply 
blamed  Becket  for  having  raised  so  in¬ 
opportune  a  storm  ;  and  but  for  his  own 
adroitness  the  archbishop  would  have 
been  defeated  after  all.  Once  more  he 
sought  the  pope’s  presence.  He  con¬ 
fessed  his  sins,  and  he  tempted  Alex¬ 
ander  with  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  from 
secular  interference.  He  had  been  in- 
iruded  into  Christ’s  sheepfold,  he  said, 
by  the  secular  power;*  and  from  this 


*  Ascendi  in  ovile  Christi,  sed  non  per 


source  all  his  subsequent  troubles  had 
arisen.  The  bishops  at  Northampton 
had  bade  him  resign.  He  could  not  re¬ 
sign  at  their  bidding,  but  he  threw  him¬ 
self  and  his  office  on  his  holiness’s  mer¬ 
cy.  He  had  accepted  the  archbishopric 
uncanonically.  He  now  relinquished  it, 
to  be  restored  or  not  restored  as  the 
pope  might  please. 

It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  it  nearly 
failed.  Many  cardinals  saw  in  the  ofl^er  a 
road  out  of  the  difficulty.  Terms  could 
now  be  arranged  with  Henry,  and  Becket 
could  be  provided  for  elsewhere.  For 
some  hours  or  days  his  friends  thought 
his  cause  was  lost.  But  the  balance 
wavered  at  last  so  far  in  his  favor  that 
the  sacrifice  was  not  permitted.  He  was 
not,  as  he  had  expected,  to  be  sent  back 
in  triumph  to  England  supported  by 
threats  of  interdict  and  excommunication 
to  triumph  over  his  enemies.  But  he 
was  reinstated  as  archbishop.  He  was 
assigned  a  residence  at  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Pontigny,  thirty  miles  from 
Sens ;  and  there  he  was  directed  to  re¬ 
main  quiet  and  avoid  for  the  present 
irritating  the  king  further.* 

The  king  was  sufficiently  irritated  al¬ 
ready.  The  support  which  Lewis  had 
given  to  Becket  meant  too  probably  that 
war  with  France  was  not  far  off.  Becket 
himself  was  virtually  in  rebellion,  and 
his  character  made  it  easy  to  foresee  the 
measures  which  he  would  adopt  if  not 
prevented.  The  posts  were  watched, 
strangers  were  searched  for  letters. 
English  subjects  were  forbidden  to  in¬ 
troduce  brief,  bull,  or  censure  either 
from  the  pope  or  from  the  archbishop. 
The  archbishop’s  estates  were  seques¬ 
trated.  Were  he  allowed  to  retain  his 
large  income  and  spend  it  abroad,  he 
would  use  it  to  buy  friends  among  the 


ipsum  ostium  :  velut  quern  non  canonica  vo- 
cavit  electio,  sed  terror  publics  potestatis  in- 
trusit.' — Mattrials  for  tht  History  of  Thomas  i 
Bfcktt,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  But  all  these  accounts 
of  conversations  must  be  received  with  cau¬ 
tion.  The  accounts  vary  irreconcilably  ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  biographers  for  their 
master  and  his  cause  infects  every  line  of  their 
narrative. 

*  The  answer  supposed  to  have  been  given 
by  the  pope,  permitting  him  to  use  the  censures, 
belongs  to  the  following  year.  It  refers  to  the 
sequestration  of  the  Canterbury  estates,  and 
this  did  not  take  place  till  after  Becket  had 
been  settled  at  Pontigny. 
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cardinals.  The  see  was  put  under  ad¬ 
ministrators — the  rents,  so  Henry  after¬ 
wards  swore,  were  chiefly  laid  out  in 
management,  and  the  surplus  was  distri¬ 
buted  in  charity.  The  incumbents  of 
the  archbishop’s  benefices  being  his  spe¬ 
cial  creatures  were  expelled,  and  loyal 
priests  were  put  in  their  places.  An¬ 
other  harder  measure  was  adopted.  All 
his  relations,  all  his  connections  and  de- 
I)endants,  except  a  few  who  gave  securi¬ 
ties  for  good  conduct,  were  banished 
from  England,  four  hundred  of  them, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Either  it 
was  feared  the  archbishop  would  employ 
them  to  disturb  the  country,  or  it  was 
mere  vengeance,  or  it  was  to  make  Beck- 
et  an  expensive  guest  to  Lewis. 

All  this  Becket  was  obliged  to  bear 
with.  Armed  as  he  was  with  lightnings, 
he  was  forbidden  to  make  use  of  them. 
Nay,  worse,  the  pope  himself  could  not 
even  yet  be  depended  on.  Angry  as  he 
was,  the  king  wrote  to  propose  that  Alex¬ 
ander  should  visit  him  in  England,  or,  if 
this  were  impossible,  that  the  pope,  Lewis, 
and  Henry  should  meet  in  Normandy 
and  take  measures  together  for  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare  of  Christendom.  Henry 
had  no  wish  to  join  Barbarossa  if  he 
could  help  it ;  and  neither  the  pope  nor 
Lewis  could  wish  to  force  him.  If  such 
a  meeting  came  off,  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
the  issue.  John  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
Becket’s  agent  at  the  French  court,  when 
he  heard  what  was  intended,  wrote  that 
it  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazards.  In 
terms  not  very  complimentary  to  the  holy 
father's  understanding,  the  archbishop 
implored  Alexander  to  consent  to  no 
meeting  with  the  King  of  England  ex¬ 
cept  one  at  which  he  should  himself  be 
present.  ‘  The  king,’  he  said,  ‘  is  so  sub¬ 
tle  with  his  words  that  he  would  con¬ 
found  the  apostolic  religion  itself.  He 
will  find  the  weak  points  of  the  pope’s 
character,  and  will  trip  him  up  to  his 
destruction.* 

The  King  of  France  (John  of  Salisbury 
wrote  to  Becket)  admits  that  he  fears  to  urge 
the  pope  to  use  the  censures  in  your  behalf. 
If  this  be  so  now,  how  will  it  be  when  our 
king  is  here  in  person,  arguing,  promising, 
and  threatening  with  the  skill  which  you  know 
that  he  possesses  ?  He  has  secured  the  Count 
of  Flanders — the  countess,  like  a  prudent 
matron,  is  thinking  of  marriages  for  her  chil¬ 
dren — and  has  sent  him  three  hundred  ells  of 
linen  to  make  shirts.  The  Archbishop  of 


Rheims  is  the  count’s  dear  friend.  ...  I  ad¬ 
vise  you,  therefore,  to  trust  in  God  and  give 
yourself  to  prayer.  Put  away  thoughts  of 
this  world:  pray  and  meditate.  The  Psalms 
will  be  better  reading  for  you  than  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  and  to  confer  with  spiritual  men,  whose 
example  may  influence  your  devotion,  will 
profit  you  more  than  indulging  in  litigious 
speculations.  I  say  this  from  my  heart :  take 
it  as  you  please. 

These  words  show  Becket  to  us  as 
through  an  inverted  telescope,  the  mag¬ 
nifying  mist  blown  away,  in  his  true  out¬ 
lines  and  true  proportions.  The  true 
Becket,  as  the  pope  knew  him,  w-as  not 
the  person  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the 
Church’s  champion  in  a  cause  which  was 
really  sacred.  John  of  Salisbury  thought 
evidently  at  this  time  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  that  the  archbishop 
would  really  succeed.  He  wished,  he 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  king.  He 
could  not  desert  the  archbishop,  but  he 
was  loyal  to  his  sovereign.  He  called 
God  to  witness  how  often  he  had  re¬ 
buked  the  archbishop  for  his  foolish  vio¬ 
lence.  He  could  not  promise  that  be 
would  quit  his  old  master’s  service,  but 
in  all  else  he  would  be  guided  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter’s  advice. 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  between  Becket 
and  the  King  of  England  became  the 
topic  of  the  hour  throughout  Europe. 
Which  was  right  and  which  was  wrong, 
what  the  pope  would  do  or  ought  to  do, 
and  whether  England  would  join  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  schism — these  questions 
were  the  theme  of  perpetual  discussions 
in  council  and  conclave,  were  debated 
in  universities,  and  were  fought  over  at 
convent  and  castle  dinner-tables.  Opin¬ 
ions  were  so  divided  that,  in  a  cause 
which  concerned  Heaven  so  nearly,  peo¬ 
ple  were  looking  for  Heaven  to  give 
some  sign.  As  facts  were  wanting,  le¬ 
gend  took  the  place  of  them,  and  stories 
began  to  spread,  either  at  the  time  or  im¬ 
mediately  after,  of  direct  and  picturesque 
manifestations  of  grace  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  in  Becket’s  favor.  It  was 
said  that  when  dining  with  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  he  had  twice  unconsciou^y  turned 
water  into  wine.  At  Pontigny  he  had 
been  graciously  visited  by  our  Lady  her¬ 
self.  He  had  left  England  ill  provided 
with  clothes.  His  wardrobe  was  in  dis¬ 
order  ;  his  drawers  especially,  besides 
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being  dirty,  were  in  holes.  He  was  spe¬ 
cially  delicate  in  such  matters,  and  was 
too  modest  to  confess  his  difficulties. 
He  stayed  at  home  one  day  alone  to  do 
the  repairs  himself.  He  was  prickmg 
his  fingers  and  succeeding  indifferently, 
when  our  Lady — who,  as  the  biographers 
tell  us,  had  been  taught  to  sew  when  she 
was  at  Nazareth — came  in,  sat  down, 
took  the  drawers  out  of  the  archbishop’s 
hand,  mended  them  excellently,  and 
went  as  she  had  come.  The  archbishop 
had  not  recognised  his  visitor.  Soon 
after  a  singular  case  of  Church  discipline 
was  referred  to  his  decision.  A  young 
Frenchman,  specially  devoted  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  had  built  a  chapel  in  her  honor 
not  far  from  Pontigny,  had  placed  her  im¬ 
age  over  the  altar,  and  had  obtained  ordi¬ 
nation  himself  that  he  might  make  his  daily 
offerings  there.  But  he  neither  would  nor 
could  repeat  any  mass  but  the  mass  of  the 
Virgin.  The  authorities  reprimanded 
him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Our  Lady  filled 
his  soul,  and  left  no  room  for  any  other 
object.  The  irregularity  was  flagrant — 
the  devotion  was  commendable.  Becket 
was  consulted  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
and  Becket  sent  for  the  offender  and 
gently  put  before  him  that  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  scandal  which  must  positively 
cease.  The  youth  rushed  away  in  de¬ 
spair,  and  flung  himself  before  our  Lady’s 
image,  declaring  that  his  love  was  for  her 
and  for  her  alone.  She  must  save  him 
from  interference,  or  he  would  pull  the 
chapel  down  and  do  other  wild  and  des¬ 
perate  things.  The  eyes  of  the  image 
began  to  smile,  the  neck  bent,  the  lips 
opened.  ‘  Have  no  fear,  carissime,'  it 
said ;  ‘  go  to  the  archbishop.  Entreat 
again  to  be  allowed  to  continue  your 
devotions  to  me.  If  he  refuses,  ask  him 
if  he  remembers  w-ho  mended  his  draw¬ 
ers.’  We  may  guess  how.  the  story  ended. 

With  tales  of  this  kind  floating  in  the 
air,  the  first  year  of  Becket ’s  exile  wore 
out,  the  pope  giring  uncertain  answers 
to  the  passionate  appeals  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  made  to  him,  according  to 
the  fortune  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  in 
Italy.  Frederick  being  at  last  driven 
out  of  Lombardy,  the  pope  recovered 
heart,  and  held  out  brighter  prospects. 
He  sent  Becket  permission  to  excommu¬ 
nicate  the  p>ersons  in  occupation  of  his 
estates  and  benefices,  and  he  promised 
to  ratify  his  sentence  if  opportunely 


issued.  He  did  not  permit,  but  also  did 
not  specially  forbid,  him  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  the  king,  while  Lewis,  with  Becket’s 
knowledge,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  car¬ 
dinals  who  came  afterwards  to  inquire 
into  his  conduct,  at  Becket’s  direct  insti¬ 
gation,  prepared  to  invade  Normandy. 
Henry,  well  informed  of  what  was  com¬ 
ing,  began  now  to  turn  to  Germany  in 
earnest.  By  the  advice  of  his  barons,  as 
he  said,  he  wrote  to  Reginald,  Fred¬ 
erick’s  archbishop  chancellor,  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  about  to  send  an  embassy  to 
the  pope  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
relieved  of  Becket,  and  that  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  should  be  ratified.  If  justice  was 
refused  him,  he  and  his  p>eople  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
Alexander  and  to  unite  with  Germany.* 
The  chancellor  was  himself  invited  to 
England  to  arrange  a  marriage  between 
the  Princess  Matilda  and  the  Duke  of 
baxony.  A  decided  step  of  this  kind,  it 
was  thought,  might  bring  the  pope  to  his 
senses. 

Separation  from  Rome,  indeed,  was  the 
true  alternative  ;  and  had  the  country 
been  prepared  to  follow  Henry,  and  had 
Henry  himself  been  prepared  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  mind  to  defy  the  pope  and 
the  worst  that  he  could  do,  the  great 
schism  between  the  Teutonic  and  Latin 
races  might  have  been  antedated,  and 
the  course  of  history  been  changed.  But 
Henry  was  threatening  with  but  half  a 
heart,  and  the  country  was  less  prepared 
than  he.  In  Germany  itself,  the  pope  in 
the  end  proved  too  strong  for  the  em¬ 
peror.  In  England,  even  Wickliffe  was 
premature.  With  all  its  enormous  faults, 
the  Roman  Catholic  organisation  in  both 
countries  was  producing  better  fruits  on 
the  whole  than  any  other  which  could 
have  been  substituted  for  it ;  and  almost 
three  centuries  had  yet  to  pass,  bringing 
with  them  accumulating  masses  of  insin¬ 
cerities  and  injustices,  before  Europe 
could  become  ripe  for  a  change.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  Beckets  would  have  precipi¬ 
tated  a  rupture,  whatever  might  be  the 
cost  or  consequences ;  but  the  succeed¬ 
ing  prelates  were  men  of  the  world  as 
well  as  statesmen,  and  were  too  wise  to 
press  theories  to  their  logical  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  came  to 


•  Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 
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London  with  the  taint  of  his  schism  upon 
him.  The  court  entertained  him.  The 
German  marriage  was  arranged.  But 
Henry  received  a  startling  intimatiun 
that  he  must  not  try  the  barons  too  far. 
They  had  supported  him  in  what  they 
held  to  be  reasonable  demands  to  which 
the  pope  might  be  expected  to  consent. 
They  were  not  ready  to  support  him  in 
a  revolt  from  Rome,  even  though  dis¬ 
guised  behind  the  name  of  an  antipope. 
The  hunchbacked  Earl  of  Leicester  re¬ 
fused  Barbarossa's  chancellor  the  kiss  of 
peace  in  open  court  at  Westminster',  and 
on  his  dei)arture  the  altars  at  which  the 
schismatic  prelate  had  said  mass  were 
destroyed.* 

Alexander  meanwhile  had  written  to 
Fcliot,  directing  him  and  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  to  remonstrate  with  the  king, 
to  entreat  him  to  act  in  conformity  with 
his  past  reputation  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal  which  he  had  caused,  hinting 
that  if  Henry  persisted  in  refusing  he 
might  be  unable  to  restrain  the  arch¬ 
bishop  from  excommunicating  him.  The 
two  bishops  discharged  their  commission. 

‘  The  king,’  Foliot  replied  to  the  pope, 

‘  took  what  we  said  in  excellent  part. 
He  assured  us  that  his  affection  towards 
your  holiness  remained  as  it  had  been, 
but  he  said  that  he  had  stood  by  you  in 
your  misfortunes,  and  that  he  had  met 
with  a  bad  return.  He  had  hindered  no 
one  from  going  to  you  on  your  invita¬ 
tion,  and  he  meant  to  hinder  no  one.  As 
to  appeals,  he  merely  claimed  that  each 
case  should  be  first  thoroughly  heard  in 
his  own  courts.  If  justice  could  not  be 
had  there,  appeals  to  Rome  might  remain 
without  objection  from  himself.  If  the 
Emperor  was  excommunicated,  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  break  off  correspondence  with 
him.  As  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  he  had  not  been  expelled  from 
England ;  he  had  left  it  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord.  and  might  return  when  he  pleased. 
To  the  Church,  now  as  always,  he  wished 
to  submit  his  differences  with  the  arch¬ 
bishop.’ 

If  this  was  not  all  which  the  pope 
might  expect,  Foliot  advised  him  to  be 
contented  with  it  ‘  The  king,’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘  having  consented  to  defer  to 
the  Church,  considers  that  right  is  on 
his  side.  Let  your  holiness  therefore 


*  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Majora,  1165. 


beware  of  measures  which  may  drive 
him  and  his  subjects  into  revolt.  A 
wounded  limb  may  be  healed ;  a  limb 
cut  off  is  lost  for  ever.  Some  of  us  may 
bear  persecution  on  your  account,  but 
there  will  not  be  wanting  those  who  will 
bow  their  knee  to  Baal.  Men  can  be 
found  to  fill  the  English  sees  who  will 
obey  the  anti  pope.  Many,  indeed,  al¬ 
ready  wish  for  the  change.’  * 

The  pope,  who  did  not  understand  the 
English  character,  was  as  much  disturbed 
as  Henry  could  have  desired  to  see  him. 
He  found  that  he  had  encouraged  Becket 
too  far.  He  wrote  to  press  upon  him 
that  the  days  were  evil ;  that  he  must 
endeavor  to  conciliate  the  king  ;  that  he 
must  on  no  account  excommunicate  him, 
or  lay  England  under  interdict,  or  ven¬ 
ture  any  violent  courses,  at  any  rate  be¬ 
fore  the  ensuing  Easter,  f  He  wrote 
aflectionately  to  Henry  himself.  He 
thanked  the  two  bishops  with  the  utmost 
warmth,  and  expressed  himself  delighted 
with  the  accounts  which  he  receive  of 
the  king’s  frame  of  mind.  J  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Empress  Ma¬ 
tilda  had  written  to  him  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  had  given  him  equal  pleas¬ 
ure.  If  Foliot  could  bring  about  a  re¬ 
conciliation,  he  would  love  him  for  ever. 
Meanwhile  he  would  follow  Foliot’s  ad¬ 
vice  and  keep  Becket  quiet. 

A  very  slight  concession  from  Becket 
would  now  have  made  an  arrangement 
possible,  for  Henry  was  tired  of  the 
quarrel.  He  invited  the  Norman  pre¬ 
lates  to  meet  him  at  a  conference  at 
Chinon.  The  archbishop  was  expected 
to  attend,  and  peace  was  then  to  have 
been  arranged.  In  this  spirit  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  addressed  the  archbishop 
himself,  entreating  him  to  agree  to  mod¬ 
erate  conditions.  Far  away  was  Becket 
from  concessions.  He  knew  better  than 
the  pope  the  state  of  English  feeling. 
He  was  in  correspondence  (it  is  likely 
enough)  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  At 
all  events  he  must  have  heard  of  Leices¬ 
ter's  treatment  of  Reginald  of  Cologne. 
He  knew  that  in  fearing  that  England 
would  go  into  schism  the  pope  was  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  shadow.  He  had  not  dehed 


*  Foliot  to  the  Pope,  1165.  Hoveden  (ed. 
Giles),  vol.  I.  p.  23X. 

Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 

Gaudemus  et  exultamus  super  ei  devo- 
tione  ejusdetn  regis.’ 
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king,  peers,  and  bishops  at  Northampton 
that  the  fight  should  end  in  a  miserable 
compromise.  Sharply  he  rebuked  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  for  his  timid  coun¬ 
sels.  ‘  For  you,’  he  said,  ‘  I  am  made 
anathema,  and  when  you  should  stand 
by  me  you  advise  me  to  yield.  You 
should  rather  have  bidden  me  draw  the 
sword  of  Peter  and  avenge  the  blood  of 
the  saints.  I  mourn  over  you  as  over 
my  first-born.  Up,  my  son.  Cry  aloud 
and  cease  not.  Lift  up  your  voice,  lest 
God’s  anger  fall  on  you  and  all  the  na¬ 
tion  perish.  I  grieve  for  the  king.  Tri¬ 
bulation  impends  over  him.  They  have 
devoured  Jacob  and  laid  waste  his  dwell¬ 
ing-place.’  * 

To  John  of  Salisbury  Becket  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  patience  was  exhaust¬ 
ed,  that  when  Easter  was  past  he  would 
be  free,  and  that  in  his  own  opinion  he 
ought  to  forbear  no  longer.  lie  desired 
to  know  how  far  his  friend  agreed  with 
him.  John  of  Salisbury  was  more  pru¬ 
dent  than  his  master.  *  Precipitate  ac¬ 
tion,’  he  said,  ‘  may  expose  you  to  ridi¬ 
cule  and  ruin.  You  ask  my  advice.  I 
recommend  you  not  to  rely  on  the  Holy 
See.  Write  to  the  empress  mother,  write 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  other 
prelates.  Tell  them  you  are  ready  to 
obey  the  law  and  go  back  if  you  are 
treated  with  justice.  The  adversary  will 
not  agree  to  conditions  really  fair,  but 
you  will  have  set  yourself  right  with  the 
world.  Should  the  king  be  more  mod¬ 
erate  than  I  think  he  will  be,  do  not 
stand  upon  securities.  Content  yourself 
with  a  promise  under  the  king’s  hand 
and  the  assurance  of  the  empress  mother. 
Do  not  try  the  censures.  You  know  my 
opinion  about  this,  and  you  once  agreed 
with  me.  The  king  is  not  afraid  of  ex- 
communication.  The  bishops  and  most 
of  the  clergy  have  stood  by  him  ;  some 
may  be  with  us  in  heart,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  depended  on.’  f 

Becket,  like  most  persons  of  his  tem¬ 
perament,  asked  advice  without  meaning 
to  follow  it.  He  addressed  the  king  in 
a  letter  which  Herbert  describes  as  being 
of  extreme  sweetness.  It  was  to  entreat 


*  Becket  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Hove- 
den.  I  am  obliged  greatly  to  compress  the 
diffuse  rhetoric  of  the  archbishop. 

f  John  of  Salisbury  to  Becket,  April  ii66 
(abridged). 


him  to  let  loose  the  bride  of  Christ  whom 
he  held  in  captivity,  and  to  warn  him 
that  if  he  persevered  in  his  wicked  ways, 
‘  Christ  would  gird  his  sword  upon  his 
thigh,’  and  would  descend  from  heaven 
to  punish  him.  Inflated  language  of  this 
kind  was  not  general  at  that  time.  It 
was  peculiar  to  Becket,  and  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  it  produced  no.  effect 
on  Henry.  He  went  to  Normandy  to 
the  Chinon  conference  immediately  after 
Easter,  ii66,  hoping  there  to  meet 
Becket  and  speak  with  him  and  with  the 
other*  prelates  as  with  reasonable  men. 
He  did  not  find  Becket  there,  but  he 
found  a  second  letter  from  him,  which 
from  a  saint  would  have  tried  the  temper 
of  a  more  patient  sovereign  than  Henry, 
and  from  a  man  whom  he  had  known  so 
lately  as  a  defaulting  chancellor  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  politician  was  insolent  and 
absurd.  After  reproaching  the  king  for 
allowing  him  to  live  on  the  charity  of 
Lewis  of  France,  the  archbishop  pro¬ 
ceeded  : — 

You  are  my  king,  my  lord,  and  my  spirit¬ 
ual  son.  As  you  are  my  king,  I  owe  you  rev¬ 
erence  and  admonition  ;  as  you  are  my  lord, 
I  owe  you  such  obedience  as  consists  with  the 
honor  of  God  ;  as  you  are  my  son,  I  owe  you 
the  chastisement  which  is  due  from  the  father 
to  the  child.  You  hold  your  authority  from 
the  Church,  which  consists  of  clergy  and  lay¬ 
men.  The  clergy  have  sole  charge  of  things 
spiritual :  kings,  earls,  and  counts  have  pow¬ 
ers  delegated  to  them  from  the  Church,  to 
preserve  peace  and  the  Church’s  unity.  Dele¬ 
gated  from  the  Church,  1  say.  Therefore  it 
rests  not  with  vou  to  tell  bishops  whom  they 
may  excommunicate,  or  to  force  clergy  to 
their  answers  in  secular  courts,  or  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  tithes,  or  do  any  of  those  things  to 
which  you  pretend  in  the  name  of  custom. 
Remember  your  coronation  oath.  Restore 
my  proper^.  Allow  me  to  return  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  1  will  obey  you  as  far  as  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  Holy  See  and  our  sacred  order 
permits  me.  Refuse,  and  be  assured  you  will 
not  fail  to  experience  the  severe  displeasure 
of  Almighty  God.* 

This  letter  appears  to  have  been  placed 
in  Henry’s  hands  immediately  before  he 
met  the  Norman  bishops.  On  entering 
the  conference  he  was  ill  with  agitation. 
Persons  present  said  that  he  was  in  tears. 
He  told  the  bishops  that  Becket  was  aim¬ 
ing  at  his  destruction,  soul  and  body.  He 
said  they  were  no  better  than  traitors  for 
not  protecting  him  more  effectually  from 
the  violence  of  a  single  man.  The  Arch- 

*  Becket  to  the  King,  May,  ii66  (abridged). 
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bishop  of  Rouen  protested  against  the 
word  ‘  traitors.’  But  it  was  no  time  for 
niceties  of  expression.  War  with  France 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and 
Becket,  it  was  now  plain,  meant  to  give 
it  the  character  of  a  sacred  war  by  ex¬ 
communicating  Henry.  Easter  was  past : 
he  was  free  to  act,  and  clearly  enough 
he  meant  to  act.  The  Bishop  of  Lisieux 
advised  an  instant  appeal  to  the  pope, 
which  would  keep  Becket’s  hands  tied 
for  the  moment.  He  and  another  bishop 
rushed  off  to  Pontigny  to  serve  the  no¬ 
tice  on  him.  They  arrived  too  late. 
Before  launching  his  thunderbolts  Becket 
had  gone  to  Soissons,  there  to  prepare 
for  the  operation. 

At  Soissons  were  to  be  found  in  spe¬ 
cial  presence  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Gregory  whose  assistance  the  archbishop 
considered  would  be  peculiarly  valuable 
to  him  ;  and  not  they  only,  but  another 
saint,  Beatus  Drausius,  the  patron  of 
pugilists  and  duellists,  who  promised  vic¬ 
tory  to  intending  combatants  on  their 
passing  a  night  at  his  shrine. 

Becket  gave  St.  Drausius  three  nights 
— or  perhaps  one  to  each  saint — and 
thus  fortified  he  betook  himself  to  Veze- 
lay,  where  at  Whitsuntide  vast  numbers 
of  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
France.  There  from  the  pulpit  after 
sermon  on  VVhit-sunday,  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies  of  bells  and  lighted 
candles  quenched,  he  took  vengeance  at 
last  upon  his  enemies.  He  suspended 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  cursed 
John  of  Oxford  and  the  Archdeacon  of 
Ilchester,  two  leading  churchmen  of  the 
king’s  party.  He  cursed  Chief  Justice  de 
Luci,  who  had  directed  the  sequestration 
of  his  see.  He  cursed  Ranulf  de  Broc 
and  every  person  employed  in  adminis¬ 
tering  his  estates.  Finally  he  cursed 
every  one  who  maintained  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  Clarendon,  and  he  'released  the 
bishops  from  their  promise  to  observe 
them.  A  remnant  of  prudence  or  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  king’s  illness  led  him  partial¬ 
ly  to  withhold  his  hand.  He  did  not 
actually  curse  Henry,  but  he  threatened 
that  he  shortly  would  curse  him  unless 
he  repented. 

In  high  delight  with  himself  the  arch¬ 
bishop  issued  a  pastoral  to  the  bishops  of 
England  telling  them  what  he  had  done, 
talking  in  his  usual  high  style  of  the 
rights  of  priests  over  kings  and  princes. 


and  ordering  them  at  their  souls’  peril  to 
see  that  the  sentence  was  obeyed.  He* 
wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  pope  en¬ 
closing  the  terms  of  the  excommunica¬ 
tion,  his  condemnation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tions,  and  the  threats  which  he  had  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  king.  These  threats  he 
declared  his  intention  of  carrying  into 
effect  unless  the  king  showed  speedy 
signs  of  submission,  and  he  required 
Alexander  in  a  tone  of  imperious  conse¬ 
quence  to  confirm  what  he  had  done. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  censures  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  bishops  met  in  London  and  de¬ 
termined  on  a  further  appeal  to  the 
pope.  They  addressed  a  unanimous  and 
remarkable  remonstrance  to  him,  going 
into  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  insisting 
on  the  abominable  conduct  of  many  of 
the  clergy,  the  necessity  of  reform,  and 
the  moderation  which  the  king  had 
shown.  The  Constitutions  which  he  had 
adopted  they  declared  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  established  customs  of  the 
realm.  If  they  appeared  objectionable, 
his  holiness  need  but  point  to  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  they 
should  be  immediately  altered.  The 
archbishop’s  uncalled-for  violence  had 
been  the  sole  obstacle  to  an  arrangement. 

With  this  letter  and  others  from  the 
king  an  embassy  was  despatched  to 
Rome,  John  of  Oxford,  whom  Becket 
had  personally  excommunicated,  being 
significantly  one  of  its  members. 

Pending  the  result  of  the  appeal,  the 
English  bishops  in  a  body  remonstrated 
with  Becket  himself.  They  reminded 
him  of  his  personal  obligations  to  the 
king,  and  of  the  dangers  which  he  was 
provoking.  The  king,  they  said,  had 
listened  coldly  hitherto  to  the  advances 
of  Germany.  But  these  good  disposi¬ 
tions  might  not  last  for  ever.  For  the 
archbishop  to  scatter  curses  without  al¬ 
lowing  the  persons  denounced  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  answering  for  themselves  was 
against  reason  and  precedent ;  and  they 
had  placed  themselves  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  holiness. 

Becket  was  not  to  be  frightened  by 
threats  of  German  alliance.  He  knew 
better.  He  lectured  the  bishops  for 
their  want  of  understanding.  He  re¬ 
buked  them  for  their  cowardice  and  want 
of  faith.  The  Bishop  of  London  had 
recalled  to  him  unpleasant  passages  in 
his  own  past  history.  The  tone  of  Foliot 
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as  well  as  his  person  drove  Becket  wild. 
He  spoke  of  the  Bishop  of  London  as  an 
Ahitophel  and  a  Doeg. 

Your  letter  (he  replied  to  him)  is  like  a 
scorpion  with  a  sting  in  its  tail.  You  profess 
obedience  to  me,  and  to  avoid  obedience  you 
appeal  to  the  pope.  Little  will  you  gain  by  it. 
You  have  no  feeling  for  me,  or  for  the  Church, 
or  for  the  king,  whose  soul  is  perishing.  You 
blame  me  for  threatening  him.  What  father 
will  see  his  son  go  astray  and  hesitate  to  re¬ 
strain  that  son?  Who  will  not  use  the  rod 
that  he  may  spare  the  sword  ?  The  ship  is  in 
the  storm  :  I  am  at  the  helm,  and  you  bid  me 
sleep.  To  him  who  speaks  thus  to  me  I  re¬ 
ply,  *  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  !  ’  The  king, 
you  say,  desires  to  do  what  is  right.  My  cler¬ 
gy  are  banished,  my  possessions  are  taken 
from  me,  the  sword  hangs  over  my  neck.  Do 
you  call  this  right?  Tell  the  king  that  the 
Lord  of  men  and  angels  has  established  two 
powers,  princes  and  priests — the  first  earthly, 
the  second  spiritual ;  the  first  to  obey,  the 
second  to  command.  He  who  breaks  this 
order  breaks  the  ordinance  of  God.  Tell  him 
it  is  no  dishonor  to  him  to  submit  to  those  to 
whom  God  himself  defers,  calling  them  gods 
in  the  sacred  writings.  For  thus  he  speaks : 
‘  I  have  said  ye  are  gods  and  again,  *  1  will 
make  thee  a  god  unto  Pharaoh ‘  Thou  shalt 
take  nothing  from  the  gods '  (i.r.  the  priests). 
.  .  .  The  king  may  not  judge  his  judges  ;  the 
lips  of, the  priest  shall  keep  wiMom.  It  is 
written,  *  Thou  shalt  require  the  law  at  his 
mouth,  for  he  is  the  angel  of  God.’ 

The  Catholic  Church  would  have  had 
but  a  brief  career  in  this  world  if  the 
rulers  of  it  had  been  so  wild  of  mind  as 
this  astonishing  martyr  of  Canterbury. 
The  air-bubble,  when  blown  the  fullest 
and  shining  the  brightest,  is  nearest  to 
collapsing  into  a  drop  of  dirty  water. 
John  of  Salisbury,  sympathising  with 
him  and  admiring  him  as  he  generally 
did,  saw  clearly  that  the  pope  could 
never  sanction  so  preposterous  an  atti¬ 
tude.  *  I  have  little  trust  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,’  he  said.  ‘  I  know  the  ways  of 
it  and  the  needs  of  it  too  well.  So 
greedy,  so  dishonest  are  the  Romans, 
that  they  use  too  often  the  license  of 


power,  and  take  dispensations  to  grant  i 
what  they  say  is  useful  to  the  common-  I 
wealth,  however  fatal  it  may  be  to  reli-  f 
gion.’  || 

The  first  practical  effect  of  the  excom¬ 
munication  was  the  recoil  of  the  blow 
upon  the  archbishop's  entertainers.  In 
the  shelter  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  in 
France,  an  English  subject  was  com¬ 
mitting  treason  and  levying  war  against 
his  sovereign  and  his  country.  A  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Cistercian  Order  was  held  in 
September.  King  Henry  sent  a  message 
to  the  general,  that,  if  his  abbot  con¬ 
tinued  to  protect  Becket,  the  Cistercians 
in  England  would  be  suppressed,  and 
their  property  confiscated.  The  startled 
general  did  not  dare  to  resist ;  a  message 
was  sent  to  Pontigny ;  in  the  fluttered 
dovecote  it  was  resolved  that  Becket 
must  go,  and  it  was  a  cruel  moment  to 
him.  A  fresh  asylum  was  provided  for 
him  at  Sens.  But  he  had  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Pontigny,  and  had  led  a  pleas¬ 
ant  life  there.  On  his  first  arrival  he 
had  attempted  asceticisms,  but  his  health 
had  suffered,  and  his  severities  had  been 
relaxed.  He  was -out  of  spirits  at  his 
departure.  His  tears  were  flowing. 

I'he  abbot  cheered  him  up,  laughed  at 
his  dejection,  and  told  him  there  was 
nothing  in  his  fate  so  particularly  ter¬ 
rible.  Becket  said  that  he  had  dreamt 
the  night  before  that  he  was  to  be  mar¬ 
tyred-  ‘  Martyrdom  !  ’  laughed  the  ab¬ 
bot;  ‘what  has  a  man  who  eats  and 
drinks  like  you  to  do  with  martyrdom  } 

The  cup  of  wine  which  you  drink  has 
small  affinity  with  the  cup  of  martyr¬ 
dom.’  ‘  I  confess,’  said  Becket,  ‘  that  I 
indulge  in  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  Yet 
the  good  God  has  deigned  to  reveal  my  | 
fate  to  me.’  i 

Sad  at  heart,  the  archbishop  removed  l| 

to  Sens ;  yet  if  the  pope  stood  firm,  all  I 

might,  yet  be  well. —  The  Nineteenth  Cen-  j 

tury.  ; 
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Bored,  and  thus  forced  out  of  my  room. 

Along  the  Boulevard  1  passed, 

Around  me  hung  December’s  gloom. 

The  wind  was  cold,  the  showers  drove  fast. 
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Then  straight  I  saw  (how  strange  the  sight !) 

Escap^  from  their  grim  dwelling-place, 
Trampling  through  mud  in  sorry  plight, 

Ghosts  at  mid-day,  ghosts  face  to  face. 

Night  is  the  time  when  shades  have  power, 

Whilst  German  moonlight  silvers  all. 

Within  some  old  and  tottering  tower, 

To  flit  across  the  pillared  hall. 

’Tis  night  when  fairies  from  the  floods 
In  dripping  robes  rise  like  a  breath. 

Then  drag  beneath  their  lily  buds 

Some  boy  whom  they  have  danced  to  death. 

Twas  night,  if  Zedlitz  singeth  true, 

When  (half-seen  shade)  the  Emperor 
Marshalled  in  line,  for  that  review, 

The  shades  of  Austerlitz  once  more. 

But  spectres  in  the  public  street. 

Scarce  from  the  playhouse  paces  two, 

Veiled  nor  by  mist,  nor  winding-sheet. 

Who  stand  there  wearied  and  wet  through. 

Well  may  we  wonder  as  we  gaze ; 

Three  grumbling  phantoms  hover  dim. 

In  uniform  of  other  days. 

One  ex-guard,  two  hussars  with  him. 

Not  these  the  slain,  who,  though  they  die. 

Still  hear  through  earth  Napoleon’s  drum ; 

But  veterans  of  a  time  gone  by 

Waked  up  to  see  his  relics  come. 

Who,  since  that  last,  that  fatal  flght. 

Have  grown,  or  fat,  or  lean  and  grim ; 

Whose  uniforms,  unless  too  tight. 

Float  wide  around  each  wasted  limb. 

Oh  noble  rags,  still  like  a  star 

To  you  the  Cross  of  Honor  clings. 

Sublimely  ludicrous,  ye  are 

Grander  than  purple  worn  by  kings ! 

A  nerveless  plume,  as  if  with  fear. 

Trembles  above  the  bearskin  frayed ; 
Moth-fretted  the  pelisse  is,  near 

Those  holes  by  hostile  bullets  made ; 

The  leathern  overalls,  too  large. 

Round  the  shrunk  thigh  in  wrinkles  fall. 

And  rusty  sabres,  wearying  charge. 

Drag  on  the  ground,  or  beat  the  wall. 
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The  next  one  is  grotesque,  with  chest 
Stretching  a  coat  too  small  by  half ; 

But  for  the  stripes  that  deck  his  breast, 

At  the  old  war-wolf  we  might  laugh. 

My  brothers,  mock  them  not  too  much ; 

Rather  salute,  with  heads  low  bent. 

These  heroes  of  an  Iliad,  such 
As  Homer  never  could  invent. 

Greet  each  bald  head  with  reverence  due, 

For  on  brows,  bronzed  by  many  a  clime, 

A  lengthening  scar  oft  reddens  through 

The  lines  that  have  been  dug  by  time. 

Their  skins,  b^  a  strange  blackness,  tell 
Of  Egypt s  heat,  and  blinding  light; 

Russia’s  snow-powder,  as  it  fell, 

Has  kept  those  thin  locks  ever  white. 

Their  hands  may  tremble ;  yes,  still  keen 
The  cold  of  Beresina  bites ; 

They  limp,  for  long  the  march  between 
Cairo  and  Wilna’s  frozen  heights. 

They  droop,  bent  double,  since  in  war 

No  sheets  but  flags  for  sleep  had  they; 

The  helpless  sleeve  may  flutter,  for 
A  round  shot  tore  the  arm  away. 

Laugh  not,  though  round  them  leaps  and  jeers 
The  howling  street-boy  with  delight ; 

They  were  the  day  of  those  proud  years, — 

The  evening  we — perchance  the  night. 

They  recollect,  if  we  forget. 

Lancers  in  red,  ex*guard  in  blue. 

And  worship,  at  his  column  met. 

The  only  God  they  ever  knew. 

Proud  of  the  pains  endured  so  long, 

Grateful  for  miseries  nobly  borne — 

They  feel  the  heart  of  France  beat  strong 

Under  that  clothing  soiled  and  worn.  ^  , 

Our  tears  then  check  the  smile  that  played. 

To  see  this  strange  pomp  on  its  way — 

The  Empire’s  ghostly  masquerade — 

Dim  as  a  ball  when  dawns  the  day. 

Through  skies  which  yet  her  splendors  All, 

The  Eagle  of  our  armies  old, 

.  From  depths  of  glory,  burning  still, 

Spreads  over  them  her  wings  of  gold. 
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Chapter  XXII. 

AT  HO.ME. 

It  was  still  early,  and  Stanton,  so  easy¬ 
going  and  leisurely  a  house,  was  not  yet 
astir  when  Geoff  got  home.  Hours  of 
sunshine  and  morning  light  are  over 
even  in  August  before  seven  o’clock, 
which  was  the  earliest  hour  at  which 
Lady  Stanton’s  servants,  who  were  all 
“  so  kind  ”  to  her,  began  to  stir.  They 
kept  earlier  hours  at  Penninghame,  where 
Geoff  managed  to  get  a  dog-cart,  with  an 
inquisitive  driver,  who  recognised,  and 
would  fain  have  discovered  what  brought 
him  from  home  at  that  hour.  The  young 
man,  however,  first  took  leave  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  companion,  whom  he  deposited  safe¬ 
ly  at  the  door  of  the  old  hall,  which  was 
already  open,  and  where  they  parted 
with  mutual  vows  of  reliance  and  faith 
in  each  other.  These  vows,  however, 
were  not  exchanged  by  the  hall-gate,  but 
in  a  shady  corner  of  the  chase,  where 
the  two  young  creatures  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“  You  will  trust  me  that  I  will  do 
everything  for  him,  as  if  he  had  been  my 
own  father  ?”  said  Geoff,  eagerly. 

Lilias  was  less  easily  contented,  as  was 
natural,  and  replied  with  some  hesita¬ 
tion  : 

“  I  would  rather  it  was  me ;  I  would 
rather  find  out  everything,  and  bring 
him  home,”  she  said. 

“  But  Lily,  what  could  you  do  ?  while 
you  see  I  know  a  great  deal  already,” 
Geofl  said.  It  was  a  bargain  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory  to  the  little  woman, 
who  was  thus  condemned,  as  so  many 
grown  women  have  been,  to  wait  inde¬ 
finitely  for  the  action  of  another,  in  a 
matter  so  deeply  interesting  to  herself. 

Lilias  looked  at  him  wistfully,  with  an 
anxious  curve  over  her  eyebrows,  and  a 
quiver  in  her  mouth.  The  tenison  of 
suspense  had  begun  for  her,  which  is 
one  of  the  hardest  burdens  of  a  woman. 
Oh,  if  she  could  but  have  gone  herself, 
not  waiting  for  any  one,  to  the  old 
woman  on  the  hill !  It  'was  true  the 
mountains  were  very  lonely,  and  the  re¬ 
lief  of  meeting  Geoff  had  been  intense ; 


and  though  she  had  not  gone  half  way, 
or  nearly  so  much,  her  limbs  were  aching 
with  the  unusual  distance ;  but  yet  to  be 
tired,  and  lonely,  and  frightened  is  noth¬ 
ing,  as  Lilias  felt,  ^to  this  waiting,  which 
might  never  come  to  an  end.  And  al¬ 
ready  the  ease  and  comfort  and  sudden 
relief  with  which  she  had  leant  upon 
Geoff’s  understanding  and  sympathy 
had  evaporated  a  little,  leaving  behind 
only  the  strange  story  about  her  father, 
the  sudden  discovery  of  trouble  and  sor¬ 
row  which  had  startled  her  almost  into 
womanhood  out  of  childhod.  She  look¬ 
ed  up  into  GeofT s  face  very  wistfully — 
very  eagerly;  her  eyes  dilated,  and 
gleaming  with  that  curve  over  them  which 
once  indented  in  young  brows  so  seldom 
altogether  disappears  again. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Geoff!”  she  said,  “  but  papa 
— is  not  your  papa :  and  you  will  per¬ 
haps  have  other  things  to  do  :  or — per¬ 
haps — you  will  forget.  But  me,  I  shall 
be  always  thinking.  I  will  never  forget,” 
said  the  little  girl. 

“  And  neither  will  I  forget,  my  little 
Lily !”  he  cried.  He  too  was  nervous 
and  tremulous  with  excitement  and  fa¬ 
tigue.  He  stooped  towards  her,  holding 
her  hands.  Give  me  a  kiss,  Lily,  and  I 
will  never  forget.” 

The  day  before  she  w’ould  not  have 
thought  much  of  that  infantile  salutation 
— and  she  put  up  her  soft  cheek  readily 
enough,  with  the  child’s  simple  habit ; 
but  when  the  two  faces  touched,  a  flood 
of  color  came  over  both,  scorching  Li¬ 
lias,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  sense  of  shame 
which  bewildered  her,  which  she  did  not 
understand.  She  drew  back  hastily, 
with  a  sudden  cry.  Sympathy,  or  some 
other  feeling  still  more  subtle  and  incom¬ 
prehensible,  made  Geoff’s  young  counte¬ 
nance  flame  too.  He  looked  at  her  with 
a  tenderness  that  brought  the  tears  to 
his  eyes. 

“  You  are  only  a  child,”  he  said,  hasti¬ 
ly,  apologetically  ;  “  and  I  suppose  I  am 
not  much  more,  as  people  say,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  with  a  little  broken  laugh.  Then, 
after  a  pause — “  But  Lily,  we  will  never 
forget  that  we  have  met  this  morning ; 
and  what  one  of  us  does  will  be  for  both 
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of  us ;  and  you  will  always  think  of  me 
as  I  shall  always  think  of  you.  Is  it  a 
barg^ain,  Lily  ?" 

“  Always  !’*  said  the  little  girl,  very 
solemnly ;  and  she  gave  him  her  hand 
again  which  she  had  drawn  away,  and 
her  other  cheek  ;  and  this  time  the  kiss 
got  accomplished  solemnly,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  religious  ceremony  on  both  sides 
— which  indeed,  perhaps,  in  one  way  or 
another  it  was. 

When  Geofi  felt  himself  carried  rapid¬ 
ly  after  this,  behind  a  fresh  country 
horse,  with  the  inquisitive  ruddy  counte¬ 
nance  of  Robert  Gill  from  the  “  Penning- 
hame  Arms”  by  his  side,  along  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  Penninghame  Water  towards  his 
home,  there  was  a  thrill  and  tremor  in 
him  which  he  could  not  quite  account 
for.  By  the  time  he  had  got  half  way 
home,  however,  he  had  begun  to  believe 
that  the  tremor  meant  nothing  more  than 
a  nervous  uncertainty  as  to  how  he 
should  get  into  Stanton,  and  in  what 
state  of  abject  terror  he  might  find  his 
mother.  Even  to  his  own  unsophistica¬ 
ted  mind,  the  idea  of  being  out  all  night 
had  an  alarming  and  disreputable  sound ; 
and  probably  Lady  Stanton  had  been 
devoured  by  all  manner  of  terrors.  The 
perfectly  cidm  aspect  of  the  house,  how¬ 
ever,  comforted  Geoff;  no  one  seemed 
stirring,  except  in  the  lower  regions  of 
the  house,  where  the  humblest  of  its  in¬ 
habitants — the  servants’  servants — were 
preparing  for  their  superiors. 

Geoff  dismissed  his  dog-cart  outside 
the  gates,  leaving  upon  the  mind  of 
Robert  Gill  a  very  strong  certainty  that 
the  young  lord  was  ”  a  wild  one,  like 
them  that  went  before  him,”  and  had 
been  upon  no  good  gait.” 

“  Folks  don’t  stay  out  all  night,  and 
creep  into  th’  house  through  a  side  door, 
as  quiet  as  pussy,  for  good,”  said  the  ru¬ 
ral  sage,  with  perfect  reasonableness. 

As  for  Geoff,  he  stole  up  through  the 
shrubberies  to  reconnoitre  the  house  and 
see  where  he  could  most  easily  make  an 
entrance,  with  a  half-comic  sense  of  va¬ 
gabondism  ;  a  man  who  behaved  so  ought 
to  be  guilty.  But  he  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  library  window  through 
which  he  had  come  out  on  the  previous 
night  wide  open ;  and  yet  more  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear,  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
cautious  footstep  on  the  gravel,  a  still 
more  cautious  movement  within,  and  to 


descry  the  kindly  countenance  of  Mr. 
Tritton,  his  tutor,  with  a  red  nose  and 
red  eyes  as  from  want  of  sleep,  looking 
out  with  great  precaution. 

Mr.  Tritton’s  anxious  countenance 
lighted  up  at  sight  of  him.  He  came  to 
the  window  very  softly,  but  with  great 
eagerness,  to  admit  Geoff,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  upon  his  pupil.  “  Where  have  you 
been — where  have  you  been  ?  But  thank 
God  you  have  come  back,”  he  cried,  in 
a  voice  which  was  broken  by  agitation. 

Geoff  could  not  but  laugh,  serious  as 
he  had  been  before.  Good  Mr.  Tritton 
had  a  dressing-gown  thrown  over  his  eve¬ 
ning  toilet  of  the  previous  night ;  his 
white  tie  was  all  rumpled  and  disreputa¬ 
ble.  He  had  caught  a  cold,  poor  good 
man,  with  the  open  window,  and  sneezed 
even  as  he  received  his  prodigal;  his 
nose  was  red,  and  so  were  his  eyes,  which 
watered  half  with  cold,  half  with  emo¬ 
tion. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Geoff,”  he  cried,  with  a 
shiver  ;  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  I 
have  spent  a  most  unhappy  night.  What 
can  be  the  cause  of  it  ?  But  thank  God 
you  have  come  back  ;  and  if  I  can  keep 
it  from  the  knowledge  of  her  ladyship,  I 
will.”  Then,  though  he  was  so  tired  and 
so  serious,  Geoff  could  not  but  laugh. 

”  Have  you  been  sitting  up  for  me  ? 
How  good  of  you  !  and  what  a  cold  you 
have  got !”  he  said,  struggling  between 
mirth  and  gratitude.  “  Have  you  kept  it 
from  my  mother.^  But  I  have  been 
doing  no  harm,  master.  You  need  not 
look  at  me  so  anxiously.  I  have  been 
walking  almost  all  the  night,  and  doing 
no  harm.” 

“  My  dear  Geoff !  I  have  been  very 
uneasy,  of  course.  You  never  did  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  before.  Walking  all 
night !  you  must  be  dead  tired  ;  but  that 
is  secondary,  quite  secondary  ;  if  you  can 

really  assure  me,  on  your  honor - ” 

said  the  anxious  tutor,  looking  at  him, 
with  his  little  white  whiskers  framing  his 
ittle  red  face,  more  like  a  good  little  old 
woman  than  ever,  and  with  a  look  of  the 
most  anxious  scrutiny  in  his  watery  eyes. 
Mr.  Tritton  was  very  virtuous  and  very 
particular  in  his  own  bachelorly  person, 
and  there  had  crept  upon  him  besides 
something  of  the  feminine  fervor  of 
anxiety  about  his  charge,  which  was  in 
the  air  of  this  feminine  and  motherly 
house. 
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“  On  my  honor !”  said  Geoff,  meeting 
his  gase  with  laughing  eyes. 

And  a  pang  of  relief  filled  Mr.  Trit- 
ton’s  mind.  He  was  almost  overcome 
by  it,  and  could  have  cried  but  for  his 
dignity  —  and,  indeed,  did  cry  for  his 
cold.  He  said,  faltering,  “  Thank  Hea¬ 
ven,  Geoff!  I  .have  been  very  anxious, 
my  dear  boy.  Your  mother  does  not 
know  anything  about  it.  I  found  the 
window  open,  and  then  I  found  your 
room  vacant.  I  thought  you  might  have 
— stepped  out — perhaps  gone  to  smoke  a 
cigar.  A  cigar  in  the  fresh  air  after  din¬ 
ner  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable 
form  of  the  indulgence,  as  you  have 
often  heard  me  say.  So  I  waited,  es¬ 
pecially  as  I  had  something  to  say  to 
you.  Then,  as  I  found  you  did  not 
come  in,  I  became  anxious — yes,  very 
anxious  as  the  night  went  on.  You 
never  did  anything  of  the  kind  before  ; 
and  when  the  morning  came  and  woke 
me — for  I  suppose  I  must  have  dozed, 
though  I  was  too  miserable  to  sleep,  in 
a  draught - ” 

“  Yes,  I  see,  you  have  caught  cold. 
Go  to  bed  now,  master,  and  so  shall  I,” 
said  Geoff.  “  I  am  dead  tired.  What  a 
sneeze !  and  all  on  my  account ;  and 
you  have  such  bad  colds." 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Tritton,  blowing  his 
nose  vehemently,  “  I  have  very  bad 
colds.  They  last  so  long.  I  have 
sneezed  so  I  really  did  fear  the  house 
would  be  roused,  but  servants  fortunately 
sleep  through  anything.  Geoff  !  I  don’t 
want  to  force  confidence,  but  it  really 
would  be  right  that  you  should  confide 
in  me  :  otherwise  how  can  I  be  sure  that 
her  ladyship — ought  not,”  said  the  good 
man  with  a  fresh  sneeze,  “  to  know — 

“  You  ought  to  be  in  bed,  and  so  ought 
I,”  said  Geoff.  “  I  will  tell  my  mother, 
don’t  fear  ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well 
not  to  say  anything  more  just  at  present. 
Master,  you  must  really  go  this  moment 
and  take  care  of  yourself.  Come,  and  I 
will  see  you  to  your  room - ” 

“  Ah  !  it  is  my  part  to  look  after  you, 
Geoff,”  said  good  Mr.  Tritton.  “It 
might  be  supposed — her  ladyship  might 
think — that  1  had  neglected ” 

“  Come  along,”  said  Geoff,  arbitrarily, 
“  to  bed.”  And  how  glad  he  was  to 
stretch  out  his  own  young  limbs,  and  for¬ 
get  everything  in  the  profound  sieep  of 
his  age :  Mr.  Tritton  had  very  much  the 


worst  of  it.  He  did  nothing  but  sneeze 
for  the  next  two  hours,  waking  himself 
up  every  time  he  went  to  sleep ;  and  his 
head  ached,  and  his  eyes  watered,  and 
the  good  man  felt  thoroughly  wretched. 

“  Oh,  there  is  that  poor  Mr.  Tritton 
with  one  of  his  bad  colds  again,”  Lady 
Stanton  said,  who  was  disturbed  by  the 
sound,  and,  though  she  was  a  good 
woman,  the  pity  in  her  face  was  not  un¬ 
mixed  by  other  sentiments.  “  VVe  shall 
have  nothing  but  sneezing  for  the  next 
month,”  she  said  to  herself  in  an  under¬ 
tone.  And  doubtless  still  less  favorable 
judgments  were  pronounced  down  stairs. 
A  glass  was  found  on  the  table  of  the 
library  in  which  Mr.  Tritton,  good  man, 
had  taken  some  camphor  by  way  of  stav¬ 
ing  off  his  cold  while  he  sat  and  watched. 
Benson  the  butler,  perversely  and  un¬ 
kindly  (for  who  could  mistake  the  smell 
of  camphor  ?)  declared  that  “  old  Tritton 
had  been  making  a  night  of  it.  He  don’t 
surprise  me  with  his  bad  colds,”  said  that 
functionary ;  “  look  at  the  color  of  his 
nose  !”  .And  indeed  it  could  not  be  de¬ 
nied  that  this  was  red,  as  the  nose  of  a 
man  subject  to  fits  of  sneezing  is  apt  to 
be. 

When  Geoff  woke  in  the  broad  sun¬ 
shine,  and  found  that  it  was  nearly  noon, 
his  first  feeling  of  consternation  was  soon 
lost  in  the  strange  realization  of  all  that 
had  happened  since  his  last  waking, 
which  suddenly  came  upon  his  mind 
like  something  new,  and  more  real  than 
before.  The  perspective  even  of  a  few 
hours’  sleep  makes  any  new  fact  or  dis¬ 
covery  more  distinct.  So  many  emotions 
had  followed  each  other  through  his 
mind,  that  such  an  interval  was  necessary 
to  make  him  feel  the  real  importance  of 
all  that  he  had  heard  and  seen.  ’Liza- 
beth  Bampfylde  had  said  what  there  was 
to  say  in  few  words,  but  the  facts  alone 
were  sufficient  to  tell  the  strange  story. 
The  chief  difficulty  was  that  Geoff  had 
never  heard  of  the  eldest  son,  whom  the 
vagrant  called  his  gentleman  brother,  and 
to  whom  the  family  and  more  than  the 
family  seemed  to  have  been  sacrificed. 
He  did  not  remember  any  mention  of  the 
Bampfyldes  except  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  who  had  helped  John  Musgrave 
to  escape,  and  one  of  whom  had  disap¬ 
peared  with  him,  and  the  mystery  which 
surrounded  this  other  individual,  who 
seemed  really  the  chief  actor  in  the  trag- 
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edy,  had  yet  to  be  made  out.  His  mind 
was  full  of  this  as  he  dressed  hastily,  with 
sundry  interruptions.  The  household 
had  not  quite  made  out  the  events  of  the 
past  night,  but  that  there  had  been  some¬ 
thing  “  out  of  the  common"  was  evident 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  The  library 
window  had  been  open  all  night,  which 
was  the  fault  of  Mr.  Tritton  who  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  close  it,  begging  Benson  to 
go  to  bed,  and  not  to  mind.  Mr.  Trit¬ 
ton  himself  had  been  seen  by  an  early 
scullion  in  his  white  tie,  very  much 
ruffled,  at  six  o’clock  ;  and  the  volleys  of 
sneezing  which  had  disturbed  the  house 
at  seven,  had  been  distinctly  heard  mov¬ 
ing  about  like  musketry  on  a  march,  now 
at  one  point,  now  another  of  the  corridor 
and  stairs.  To  crown  all  these  strange 
commotions,  was  the  fact  that  the  young 
master  of  the  house,  instead  of  obeying 
Benson’s  call  at  half-past  seven,  did  not 
budge  (and  then  with  reluctance)  till 
eleven  o’clock.  If  all  these  occurrences 
meant  nothing,  why  then  Mr.  Benson 
pronounced  himself  a  Dutchman,  and 
the  wonder  breathed  upwards  from  the 
kitchen  and  houskeeper’s  room  to  my 
ladv’s  chamber,  where  her  maid  did  all  a 
maid  could  do  (and  that  is  not  little,  as 
most  heads  of  a  family  know)  to  awaken 
suspicion.  It  was  suggested  to  her  lady¬ 
ship  that  it  was  very  strange  that  Mr. 
Tritton  should  have  been  walking  about 
the  house  at  seven  in  the  morning,  wak¬ 
ing  up  my  lady  with  his  sneezings — and 
it  was  a  mercy  there  had  not  been  a  rob¬ 
bery  with  the  library  window  “  open  to 
the  ground,"  left  open  all  night;  and 
then  for  my  lord  to  be  in  bed  at  eleven 
was  a  thing  that  had  never  happened  be¬ 
fore  since  his  lordship  had  the  measles.  “  I 
hope  he  is  not  sickening  for  one  of  these 
fevers,"  Lady  Stanton’s  attendant  said. 

This  made  Geofl's  mother  start,  and 
give  a  suppressed  scream  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  inquire  anxiously  whether  there 
was  any  fever  about.  She  had  already 
in  her  cool  drawing-room,  over  her 
needlework,  felt  a  vague  uneasiness. 
Geoff  had  never,  since  those  days  of  the 
measles,  missed  breakfast  and  prayers 
before ;  he  had  sent  her  word  that  he 
had  overslept  himself,  that  he  had  been 
sitting  up  late  on  the  previous  night — 
but  altogether  it  was  odd.  Lady  Stan- 
ton»  however,  subdued  her  panic,  and  sat 
still  and  dismissed  her  maid,  waiting  with 


many  tremors  in  her  soul  till  Geoff  should 
«ome  to  account  for  himself.  He  had 
been  the  best  boy  in  the  world,  and  had 
never  given  her  any  anxiety ;  but  all 
Lady  Stanton’s  neighbors  had  predicted 
the  coming  of  a  time  when  Geoff  would 
“  break  out,”  and  when  the.  goodness  of 
his  earlier  days  would  but  increase  the 
riot  of  the  inevitable  sowing  of  wild  oats. 
I.4idy  Stanton  had  smiled  at  this,  but 
with  a  smouldering  sense  of  insecurity  in 
her  heart ;  alarmed,  though  she  knew 
there  was  no  cause-  Mothers  are  an 
order  of  beings  peculiarly  constituted, 
full  of  certainties  and  doubts,  which 
moment  by  moment  give  each  other  the 
lie.  Ah,  no,  Geoff  would  not  "  break 
out,"  would  not  '*  go  wrong,”  it  was  not 
in  him.  He  was  too  true,  too  honorable, 
too  pure  —  did  not  she  know  every 
thought  in  his  mind,  and  feeling  in  his 
heart.*  But  oh,  the  anguish  if  Geoff 
should  not  be  so  true  and  so  pure — if  he 
should  be  weak,  be  tempted  and  fall,  and 
stain  the  whiteness  which  his  mother  so 
deeply  trusted  in,  yet  so  trembled  for  ! 
Who  can  understand  such  paradoxes  ? 
She  would  have  believed  no  harm  of  her 
boy — and  yet  in  her  horror  of  harm  for 
him  the  very  name  of  evil  gave  her  a 
panic.  Nothing  wonderful  in  that.  She 
sat  and  trembled  to  the  very  tyings  of 
her  shoe,  and  yet  was  sure,  certain,  ready 
to  answer  to  the  whole  world  for  her  son, 
who  had  done  no  evil.  Other  women 
who  have  sons  know  what  Lady  Stanton 
felt.  She  sat  nervously  still,  listening  to 
every  sound,  till  he  should  come  and  ex¬ 
plain  himself.  Why  was  he  so  late  ? 
VVhat  had  happened  last  night  to  make 
the  house  uneasy  ?  Lady  Stanton  would 
not  allow  herself  to  think  that  she  was 
alarmed.  It  was  true  that  pulses  beat  in 
her  ears,  and  her  heart  mounted  to  her 
throat,  but  she  sat  as  still  as  a  statue,  and 
went  on  with  her  knitting.  One  may  not 
be  able  to  help  being  foolish,  but  one  can 
always  help  showing  it,  she  said  to  Jier- 
self. 

The  sight  of  Geoff  when  he  appeared, 
fresh  and  blooming,  made  all  the  throb- 
bings  subside  at  once.  She  even  made 
a  fine  effort  to  laugh.  “  What  does  this 
mean,  Geoft  ?  I  never  knew  you  so  late. 
The  servants  have  been  trying  to  frighten 
me,  and  1  hear  Mr.  Tritton  has  got  a 
very  bad  cold,”  she  said,  getting  the 
words  out  hurriedly,  afraid  lest  she  might 
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break  down  or  betray  herself.  She  eyed 
him  very  curiously  over  her  knitting,  but 
she  made  believe  not  to  be  looking  at 
him  at  all. 

“Yes;  iX)orold  Tritton,”  he  said  ;  “  it 
is  my  fault;  he  sat  up  for  me.  1  went 

out - ”  he  made  a  little  pause ;  for 

Geoff  reflected  that  other  people’s  secrets 
were  not  his  to  confide,  even  to  his 
mother — “  with  Wild  Bampfylde,  who 
came,  I  suppose,  out  of  gratitude  for 
what  little  I  did  for  him.” 

“  You  went  out — with  that  poacher  fel¬ 
low,  Geoff  ?" 

“Yes:”  he  nodded,  meeting  her  hor¬ 
rified  eyes  quite  calmly  and  with  a  smile; 
“  why  not,  mother  ?  You  did  not  think 
I  should  be  afraid  of  him,  I  hope 

“  Oh,  how  very  imprudent,  Geoff ! 
You,  whose  life  is  of  so  much  value  ! — 
who  are  so  very  important  to  me  and 
everybody !” 

“  Most  fellows  are  important  who  have 
mothers  to  make  a  fuss,”  he  said,  smil¬ 
ing.  “  I  don’t  think  there  is  much  more 
in  me  than  the  rest.  But  he  has  not 
harmed  me  much,  you  can  see.  I  have 
all  my  limbs  as  usual ;  I  am  none  the 
worse.” 

“  Thank  God  for  that !”  said  Lady 
Stanton  ;  “  but  you  must  not  do  the  like 
again.  Indeed,  indeed,  Geoff,  you  are 
too  bold ;  you  must  not  put  yourself  in 
the  way  of  trouble.  Think  of  your  poor 
brother.  Oh,  my  dear,  what  an  example ! 
You  must  not  be  so  rash  again.” 

“  I  will  not  be  rash — in  that  way,”  he 
said.  “  But,  mother,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  something.  You  remember  all  about 
it :  did  you  ever  know  of  any  more 
Bampfyldes  ?  There  was  the  mother, 
and  this  fellow.  Did  you  ever  know  of 
any  other  ?" 

“  You  are  missing  out  the  chief  one, 
Geoff — Lily,  the  girl.” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  about  her.  I  did 
not  mean  the  girl.  But  think  !  Were 
those  three  all.’  Were  there  more — 
another - 

Lady  Stanton  shook  her  head.  “  I  do 
not  remember  any  other.  I  think  three 
were  quite  enough.  There  is  mischief 
in  one,  even,  of  that  kind.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  kind  ? 
You  did  not  know  them.  I  hope  my 
mother  is  not  one  of  the  kind  who,  not 
knowing  people,  are  unjust  to  them.” 

“  Geoff  !”  Lady  Stanton  was  bewil¬ 


dered  by  this  grand  tone.  She  looked 
up  at  him  with  sudden  curiosity,  and 
this  curiosity  was  mixed  inevitably  with 
some  anxiety  too ;  for,  when  your  son 
betrays  an  unjustifiable  partisanship, 
what  so  natural  as  to  feel  that  he  must 
have  “  some  motive  ?”  “  Of  course  I 

did  not  mean  to  be  unjust.  But  I  do 
not  pretend  to  remember  everything  that 
came  out  on  the  trial.  It  was  the  mother 
and  daughter  that  interested  me.  You 
should  ask  your  cousin  Mary  ;  she  recol¬ 
lects  better  than  I  do.  But  have  you 
heard  anything  about  another.’  What 
did  the  poacher  say  ?  Had  you  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  with  him  ?  And 
don’t  you  think  it  was  rash  to  put  your¬ 
self  in  the  power  of  such  a  lawless  sort 
of  fellow  ?  Thank  God !  you  are  safe 
and  sound.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  about  putting 
myself  in  his  power .’  Do  you  think  I 
am  not  a  match  for  him  ?  He  is  not 
such  a  giant,  mother.  Yes,  I  am  quite 
safe  and  sound.  And  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  talk.  I  never  met  with  any^dy 
so  interesting.  He  talked  about  every¬ 
thing  ;  chiefly  about  ‘  the  creatures,’  as 
he  calls  them.” 

“  What  creatures'?”  said  Lady  Stanton, 
wondering  and  alarmed.  There  were 
“  creatures”  in  the  world,  this  innocent 
lady  knew,  about  whom  a  vagabond  was 
very  likely  to  talk,  but  who  could  not  be 
mentioned  between  her  and  her  boy. 

“  The  wild  things  in  the  woods,  birds 
and  mice,  and  such  small  deer,  and  all 
their  ways,  and  what  they  mean,  and  how 
to  make  acquaintance  with  them.  I 
don’t  suppose  he  knows  very  much  out 
of  books,”  said  young  Geoff  ;  “  but  the 
bit  of  dark  moor  grew  quite  different 
with  that  wild  fellow  in  it — like  the  hill 
in  the  Liuiy  of  the  Lake^  when  all  Clan 
Alpine  got  up  from  behind  the  rocks  and 
the  bushes.  Don’t  you  remember, 
mother .’  One  could  hear  ‘  the  crea¬ 
tures  ’  rustling  and  moving,  and  multi¬ 
tudes  of  living  things  one  never  gave  a 
thought  to.  It  felt  like  poetry,  too, 
though  I  don’t  know  any  poem  like  it. 
It  was  very  strange  and  interesting. 
That  pleases  me  more  than  your  clever 
people,”  said  Geoff. 

“  Oh,  my  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,” 
said  Lady  Stanton,  suddenly  getting  up 
and  kissing  her  boy’s  cheek  as  she  passed 
him.  She  went  away  to  hide  _the  peni- 
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tence  in  her  eyes.  As  for  Geoff,  he  took 
this  very  easily  and  simply.  He  thought 
it  was  natural  she  should  apologize  to 
Bampfylde  for  not  thinking  well  of  him. 
He  had  not  a  notion  of  the  shame  of 
evil-thinking  thus  brought  home  to  her, 
which  scorched  Lady  Stanton’s  cheeks. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

COUSIN  mart’s  opinion. 

Geoff  spent  the  remainder  of  this  day 
at  home,  looking  once  more  over  the  hlc 
of  old  newspapers  in  which  the  Mus- 
grave  case  was  printed  at  such  length, 
the  and  the  local  papers,  with  all 

their  little  diversities  of  evidence,  one 
supplementing  another;  but  he  could 
not  make  out  any  reference  at  all  dis¬ 
tinct  to  a  third  person  in  the  story.  I'he 
two  suitors  of  the  village  beauty,  one  of 
whom  she  preferred  in  feeling,  though 
the  second  of  them  had  evidently  made 
her  waver  in  her  allegiance  by  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  his  superior  rank  and  wealth, 
were  enough  to  fill  up  the  canvas.  They 
were  so  naturally  and  appropriately  pit¬ 
ted  against  each  other,  that  neither  the 
curiosity  of  the  period  nor  the  art  of  the 
story-teller  required  any  additional  actor 
in  the  little  tragedy.  What  more  natural 
than  that  these  two  rivals  should  meet — 
should  go  from  angry  words  to  blows — 
and  that,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment, 
one  should  give  to  the  other  the  fatal  but 
unpremeditated  stroke  which  made  an 
end  of  his  rivalry  and  his  life  ?  The 
public  imagination  is  simple,  and  loves  a 
simple  story,  and  this  was  so  well-con¬ 
structed  and  well-balanced — perfect  in 
all  its  parts.  What  more  likely  than  that 
the  humble  coquette  should  hesitate  and 
almost  swen-e  from  her  faith  to  her  ac¬ 
cepted  lover  when  the  young  lord,  so 
much  more  splendid  than  the  young 
squire,  came  on  the  scene?  or  that, 
when  her  wavering  produced  such  fatal 
consequences,  the  poor  girl,  not  being 
wicked,  but  only  foolish,  should  have 
devoted  herself  with  heroism  to  the  man 
whom  she  had  been  the  means  of  draw¬ 
ing  into  deadly  peril  ?  Geoff,  with  his 
eyes  enlightened,  could  dimly  perceive 
the  traces  of  another  person  unaccounted 
for,  who  had  appeared  casually  in  the 
course  of  the  drama.  Indeed,  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  prosecution  had  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  call  this  person 


as  a  witness,  as  he  was  supposed  to  have 
emigrated,  and  no  trace  could  be  found 
of  him.  His  name,  however,  was  not 
mentioned,  though  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  evidently  in  complete  ignorance, 
had  taunted  his  learned  brother  with  the 
non-appearance  of  this  mysterious  stran¬ 
ger,  and  defied  him  to  prove,  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  him,  that  there  had  ever  been 
feelings  of  bitter  animosity  between  Mus- 
grave  and  Lord  Stanton.  “  The  jury 
w'ould  like  to  know  more  about  this 
anonymous  gentlenian,”  the  coroner  had 
said.  But  no  evidence  had  ever  been 
produced.  Geoff  searched  through  the 
whole  case  carefully,  making  various 
notes,  and  feeling  that  he  himself,  anxious 
as  he  had  been,  had  never  before  noticed, 
except  in  the  most  incidental  way,  these 
slight,  mysteiious  references.  Even  now 
he  was  misty  about  it.  He  was  so  tired, 
indeed,  that  his  mind  was  less  clear  than 
usual ;  and  when  good  Mr.  Tritton  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  afternoon,  very  red  with 
perpetual  sneezing,  his  eyes  running  as 
with  tears,  he  found  Geoft  in  the  library, 
in  a  great  chair,  with  all  the  papers 
strewed  about,  sleeping  profoundly,  the 
old  yellow  Times  in  his  hand,  and  the 
Dalesman's  Gatette  at  his  feet.  The 
young  man  jumped  up  when  Mr.  Tritton 
laid  his  band  on  his  shoulder,  with  quite 
unnecessary  energy,  almost  knocking 
down  his  respected  instructor.  “Take 
care,  take  care,  Geoff  !’’  he  cried ;  “lam 
not  going  to  hurt  you,  my  boy  !’’  a  speech 
which  amused  Geoff  greatly,  who  could 
have  picked  Mr.  Tritton  up  and  thrown 
him  across  his  shoulder.  This  interrup¬ 
tion  of  his  studies  stopped  them  for  the 
time ;  but  next  morning — not  without 
causing  his  mother  some  anxiety — he 
proposed  to  ride  over  once  more  to 
Elfdale,  to  consult  Cousin  Mary. 

“  It  is  but  two  days  since  we  left,  my 
dear,’’  Lady  Stanton  said,  with  a  sigh, 
thinking  of  all  she  had  heard  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  elderly  sirens ;’’  but  -Geoff 
showed  her  so  clearly  how  it  was  that  he 
must  refer  his  difficulties  to  the  person 
most  qualified  to  solve  them,  that  his 
mother  yielded  ;  though  she  too  began  to 
ask  herself  why  her  son  f  should  be  so 
much  concerned  about  John  Musgrave. 
What  was  John  Musgrave  to  Geoff  ? 
She  did  not  feel  that  it  was  quite  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  pierson  most  interested 
about  poor  Walter’s  slayer  should  be 
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Walter’s  successor,  he  who  had  most 
profited  by  the  deed. 

Geoff,  however,  had  his  way,  and  went 
to  his  cousin  Mary  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution  and  anxiety,  to  hear  all  that  she 
knew,  and  carefully  to  conceal  from  her 
what  he  knew.  H e  found  her  fortunately 
by  herself,  in  the  languor  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  even  Annie  and  Fanny  having 
left  her  for  some  garden  game  or  other. 
Lady  Stanton,  the  younger,  was  much 
surprised  to  see  her  young  cousin,  and 
startled  by  his  sudden  appearance. 
“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  she  asked,  with  a 
woman’s  ready  terror ;  and  was  still  more 
surprised  that  nothing  was  the  matter, 
and  that  Geoff  was  but  paying  her  a  sim¬ 
ple  visit.  It  may  even  be  suspected  that 
for  a  moment  his  mother’s  alarm  com¬ 
municated  itself  to  Mary.  Was  it  to  see 
her  the  boy  had  come  back  so  soon  and 
so  far  }  The  innocent,  kind  woman  was 
alarmed.  She  had  known  herself  a 
beauty  for  years,  and  she  knew  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  (not  in  her  experience  quite 
corroborated  by  fact)  that  for  a  beautiful 
face  a  man  will  commit  any  folly.  Was 
she  in  danger  (“  at  my  age  !”)  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  difficulty  and  a  trouble  to  Geoff  ? 
Kut  Geoff  soon  relieved  her  mind,  mak¬ 
ing  her  blush  hotly  at  her  own  self-con¬ 
ceit  and  folly. 

“  I  have  come  to  ask  you  some  ques¬ 
tions,”  he  said ;  “  you  remember  the 
man,  the  poacher,  whom  yoif  spoke  to 
me  about — the  brother,  you  know  ? — 
Ilampfylde,  whom  they  call  Wild  Bamp- 
fylde 

“  I  know,”  said  Lady  Stanton,  with  a 
suppressed  shiver. 

“  I  met  him — the  other  night — and  we 
got  talking.  I  want  you  to  tell  me, 
cousin  Mary :  did  you  ever  hear  of — 
another  of  them — a  brother  they  had  ?” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  it,”  said  Lady  Stanton, 
clasping  her  hands  together. 

“  I'hat  is  what  ?  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  him  ?  I  should  like  to  find 
out ;  from  something  they — from  some¬ 
thing  this  poacher  fellow  said — he  is  not 
a  bad  fellow,”  said  ^Geoff,  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  with  a  kind  of  apology  in  his  mind, 
to  the  vagrant  of  whom  he  seemed  to  be 
speaking  disrespectfully. 

“  Oh,  Geoff,  don’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  them,  dear.  You  don’t  know  the 
ways  of  people  like  that.  Young  men 
think  it  is  fine  to  show  that  they  are 
New  Sbeixs.— Vol.  XXVI.,  No.  4 


above  the  prejudices  of  their  class,  but 
it  never  comes  to  any  good.  Poor  Wal¬ 
ter,  if  he  had  never  seen  her  face,  might 
have  been — and  poor  John — ” 

”  But,  Cousin  Mary,  about  the 
brother 

”  Yes :  1  knew  he  was  their  brother. 
I  can’t  remember  how  I  found  it  out. 
He  was  very  clever,  they  said,  and  a 
scholar,  but  ashamed  to  belong  to  such 
poor  people.  He  never  went  there  when 
he  could  help  it.  He  took  no  notice,  I 
believe,  of  the  others.  He  pretended  to 
be  a  stranger  visiting  the  Lakes.” 

“  Cur !”  said  Geoff. 

“  Ye — es  :  it  was  not — nice — but  it 
must  be  a  temptation,  Geoff,  when  a  man 
has  been  brought  up  so  differently. 
Some  relation  had  given  him  his  educa¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  very  clever.  I  have 
never  felt  sure  whether  it  was  a  happy 
thing  for  a  boy  to  be  brought  so  far  out 
of  his  class.  He  met  John  Musgrave 
somewhere,  but  John  did  not  know  who 
he  was.  And  just  about  the  time  it  all 
happened  he  went  away.  1  used  to  think, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  known  some¬ 
thing  ;  but  I  suppose  he  thought  it  would 
all  come  out,  and  his  family  be  known. 
Fancy  being  ashamed  of  your  own 
mother,  Geoff  !  But  it  was  hard  upon 
him  too — an  old  woman  who  would  tell 
your  fortune — who  would  stand  with  her 
basket  in  the  market,  you  know  :  and  he^ 
a  great  scholar,  and  considered  a  gentle¬ 
man.  It  was  hard ;  I  don’t  excuse  him,, 
but  I  was  sorry  for  him ;  and  I  always 
thought  if  he  came  back  again,  that  he 
might  know - ” 

Lady  Stanton  was  not  accustomed  ta 
speak  so  long  and  continuously.  Her 
delicate  cheeks  were  stained  with  red 
patches ;  her  breath  came  quick. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  turned 
up  again — at  last  V'  she  added,  with  a 
little  gasp. 

“  I  have  heard  of  him,”  said  Geoff. 
“  I  wondered — if  he  could  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  all  about  him,  Geoff. 
It  was  John  Musgrave  who  met  with 
him  somewhere.  Mary  could  tell  you, 
too.  She  was  John’s  only  sister,  and  I 
her  great  friend  ;  and  I  always  took  an 
interest.  They  met,  I  think,  abroad — 
and  he — was  of  use  to  John  somehow — ^I 
forget  exactly — that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Bamp- 
field  (he  spelt  his  name  differently  from 
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the  others)  did  something  for  him — in 
short,  John  said  he  saved  his  life.  It  “ 
was  among  the  Alps,  on  some  precipice, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  You  see  I 
can  only  give  you  my  recollection,”  said 
Lady  Stanton,  falteringly  conscious  of 
remembering  everything  about  it. 

”  John  asked  him  to  Penninghame,  but 
he  would  not  come.  He  told  us  this  new 
friend  of  his  knew  the  country  quite  well, 
but  no  one  could  get  out  of  him  where 
he  had  lived.  And  then  he  came  on  a 
visit  to  someone  else — to  the  Pykes,  at 
Langdale — that  was  the  family ;  and  we 
all  knew  him.  He  was  very  handsome ; 
but  who  was  to  suppose  that  a  gentleman 
visiting  in  such  a  house  was  old  ’Liza- 
beth’s  son,  or — or — that  girl’s  brother? 
No  one  thought  of  such  a  thing.  It  was 
John  who  found  it  out  at  the  very  last. 
It  was  because  of  something  about  my¬ 
self.  Oh,  Geoff,  I  was  not  offended — I 
was  only  sorry.  Poor  fellow !  he  was 
wrong,  but  it  was  hard  upon  him.  He 
thought  he — took  a  fancy  to  me ;  but 
poor  John  was  so  indignant.  No,  I 
assure  you  not  on  that  account,”  said 
Lady  Stanton,  growing  crimson  to  the 
eyes,  and  becoming  incoherent.  “  Never  I 
we  were  like  brother  and  sister.  John 
never  had  such  a  thought  in  his  mind. 

I  always — always  took  an  interest  in  him 
— but  there  was  never  anything  of  that 
kind.” 

Young  Geoff  felt  himself  blush  too,  as 
he  listened  to  this  confession.  He  col- 
•ored  in  sympathy  and  tender  fellow-feel¬ 
ing  for  her ;  for  it  was  not  hard  to  read 
between  the  lines  of  Cousin  Mary’s  hum¬ 
ble  story.  John  “  never  had  such  a 
thought  in  his  mind but  she  ”  had 
always  taken  an  interest.”  And  the 
blush  on  her  cheek,  and  the  water  in  her 
•eyes  told  of  that  interest  still. 

Then  Geoff  grew  redder  still,  with 
another  feeling.  The  madman  in  the 
•cottage  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  this 
woman  so  much  above  him.  ' 

“  I  don’t  wonder  Musgrave  was 
furious,”  he  cried. 

•  •  ”  That  was  the  right  word,”  she  said, 
with  a  faint  smile ;  ”  he  was  furious ; 
and  Walter — your  brother — laughed.  I 
did  not  like  that — it  was  insulting.  We 
were  all  young  people  together.  Why 
■should  not  he  have  cared  for — me  ? — 

when  both  of  them - .  But  we  must 

not  think  of  that— ^we  must  not  talk  of 


that,  Geoff — we  cannot  blame  your  poor 
brother.  He  is  dead,  poor  fellow  ;  and 
such  a  death,  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
youth  !  What  were  a  few  little  silly  boy¬ 
ish  faults  to  that  ?  He  died,  you  know, 
and  all  the  trouble  came.  Walter  had 
been  very  stinging — very  insulting,  to 
that  poor  fellow  just  the  day  before,  and 
he  could  not  bear  it.  He  went  off  that 
very  day,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  him 
again.  I  don’t  think  people  in  general 
even  knew  who  he  was.  The  Pykes  do 
not  to  this  day.  But  W’alter’s  foolish 
joking  drove  him  away.  Poor  Walter, 
he  had  a  way  of  talking — and  I  suppose 
he  must  have  found  the  secret  out — or 
guessed.  I  have  often — often  wondered 
whether  Mr.  Bampfield  knew  anything, 
whether  if  he  had  come  back  he  would 
have  said  anything  about  any  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  them.  I  used  to  pray  for  him  to 
be  found,  and  then  I  used  to  pray  that 
he  might  not  be  found ;  for  I  always 
thought  he  could  throw  some  light — and, 
after  all,  what  could  that  light  be  but  of 
one  kind  ?” 

“  Did  any  one  ever — suspect — him  ?” 

“  Geoff !  you  frighten  me.  Him ! 
whom  ?  You  know  who  was  suspected. 
I  don’t  think  it  was  intended,  Geoff.  I 
■know — I  know  he  did  not  mean  it ;  but 
who  but  one  could  have  done  it  ?  There 
could  not,  alas,  be  any  doubt  about  that.” 
”  If  Bampfylde  had  been  insulted  and 
made  angry,  as  you  say,  why  should  not 
he  have  been  suspected  as  well  as  Mus¬ 
grave  ?  The  one,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
just  as  likely  as  the  other - ” 

“  Geoff  !  you  take  away  my  breath  ! 
But  he  was  away ;  he  left  the  day  be¬ 
fore.” 

Suppose  it  was  found  out  that  he  did 
not  go  away,  Cousin  Mary  ?  Was  he 
more  or  less  likely  than  Musgrave  was  to 
have  done  a  crime  ?” 

Lady  Stanton  looked  at  him  with  her 
eyes  wide  open,  and  her  lips  apart. 

“  You  do  not — mean  anything?  You 
have  not — found  out  anything,  Geoff  ?” 

“  I — can’t  tell,”  he  said.  ”  I  think  I 
have  got  a  clue.  If  it  were  found  out 
that  Bampfylde  did  not  go  away — that 
he  was  still,  here,  and  met  'poor  Walter 
that  fatal  morning,  what  would  you  say 
then,  you  who  know  them  all  ?” 

All  the  color  ebbed  out  of  Lady  Stan¬ 
ton’s  face.  She  kept  looking  at  him  with 
wistful  .eyes,  into  which  tears  had  risen, 
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questioning  him  with  an  earnestness 
beyond  speech. 

“  I  dare  not  say  the  words,”  she  said, 
faltering ;  “  I  don’t  venture  to  say  the 
words.  But  Geoff,  you  would  not  speak 
like  this  if  you  did  not  mean  something. 
Do  you  think — really  think — oh,  it  is  not 
possible — it  is  not  possible  ! — it  is  only  a 
fancy.  You  can’t  —  suppose  —  that  it 
matters — much — to  me.  You  are  only — 
speculating.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to 
matter  much  to  me.  But  oh,  Geoff !  if 
you  knew  what  that  time  was  in  my  life. 
Do  you  mean  anything — do  you  mean 
anything,  my  dear  ?” 

“  You  have  not  answered  my  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “  Which  was  the  most 
likely  to  have  done  a  crime  ?” 

Lady  Stanton  wrung  her  hands ;  she 
could  not  speak,  but  kept  her  eyes  upon 
him  in  beseeching  susi)ense. 

Geoff  felt  that  he  had  raised  a  spirit 
beyond  his  power  to  calm  again,  and  he 
had  not  intended  to  commit  himself  or 
betray  so  soon  what  he  had  heard. 

“  Nothing  must  be  known  as  yet,”  he 
said ;  ”  but  1  think  I  have  some  reason 
to  speak.  Bampfylde  did  not  leave  the 
country  when  you  thought  he  did.  He 
saw  poor  Walter  that  morning.  If  Mus- 
grave  saw  him  at  all - ” 

Lady  Stanton  gave  a  little  cry — “  You 
mean  Walter,  Geoff.’” 

‘‘  Yes;  if  Musgrave  saw  him  at  all,  it 
was  not  till  after.  And  Bampfylde  was 
the  brother  of  the  girl  John  was  going 
to  marry,  and  had  saved  his  life.” 

“  My  God !”  This  was  no  profane 
exclamation  in  Mary’s  mouth.  She  said 
it  low  to  herself,  clasping  her  hands  to¬ 
gether,  her  face  utterly  colorless,  her  eyes 
wild  with  wonder  and  excitement.  The 
shock  of  this  disclosure  had  driven  away 
the  rising  tears :  and  yet  Geoff  did  not 
mean  it  as  a  disclosure.  He  had  trusted 
in  the  gentle  slowness  of  her  understand¬ 
ing.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  feel¬ 
ing  supplies  all,  and  mure  than  all,  that 
intellect  could  give.  She  said  nothing, 
but  sat  there  silent,  with  her  hands 
•clasped,  thinking  it  over,  piecing  every¬ 
thing  together.  No  one  like  Mary  had 
kept  hold  of  every  detail ;  she  remem¬ 
bered  everything  as  clearly  as  if  (God 
forbid !)  it  had  happened  yesterday. 
She  put  one  thing  to  another  which  she 
remembered  but  no  one  else  did  :  and 
gradually  it  all  became  clear  to  her. 


Geoff,  though  he  was  so  much  more 
clever,  did  not  understand  the  process  by 
which  in  silence  she  arranged  and  per¬ 
ceived  every  point ;  but  then  Geoff  had 
not  the  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  nor  the  feeling  which  touched 
every  point  with  interest.  By  and  by 
Mary  began  to  sob,  her  gentle  breast 
heaving  with  emotion.  ”  Oh,  Geoff,”  she 
cried,  ’*  what  a  heart— what  a  heart ! 
He  is  like  our  Saviour ;  he  has  given  his 
life  for  his  enemy.  Not  even  his  friend; 
he  was  not  fond  of  him  ;  he  did  not  love 
him.  Who  could  love  him — a  man  who 
was  ashamed  of  his  own,  his  very  own 
people .’  I — oh,  how  little  and  how 
poor  we  are  !  I  might  have  done  it  per¬ 
haps  for  my  friend  ;  but  he — he  is  like 
our  Saviour.” 

”  Don’t  say  so.  It  was  not  just — it 
was  not  right ;  he  ought  not  to  have  done 
it,”  cried  Geoff.  “  Think,  if  it  saved 
something  how  much  trouble  it  has 
made.” 

“  Then  it  is  all  true !”  she  cried,  tri¬ 
umphant.  In  perfect  good  faith  and 
tender  feeling  Mary  had  made  her  com¬ 
ment  upon  this  strange,  sad  revelation  ; 
yet  she  could  not  but  feel  all  the  same 
the  triumph  of  having  thus  caught  Geoff, 
and  of  establishing  beyond  all  doubt  that 
it  was  true.  She  fell  a-crying  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  discovery.  The  moment  it 
was  certain,  the  solemnity  of  it  blew 
aside,  as  do  the  mists  before  the  wind. 

“  Then  he  will  come  home  again  ;  he 
will  have  his  poor  little  children,  and  all 
will  be  well,”  she  said ;  and  cried  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  It  was  vain  for 
Geoff  to  tell  her  that  nothing  was  as  yet 
proved,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
approach  the  subject ;  no  difficulties 
troubled  Mary.  Her  heart  was  delivered 
as  of  a  load  ;  and  why  should  not  every¬ 
thing  at  once  be  told  ?  But  she  wept  all 
the  same,  and  Geoff  had  no  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  her  tears.  She  was  glad 
beyond  measure  for  John  Musgrave  :  but 
yet — While  he  was  an  exile,  who  had 
(secretly)  stood  up  for  him  as  she  had 
done  ?  But  when  he  came  home,  what 
would  Mary  have  to  do  with  him  ? 
Nothing !  She  would  never  see  him, 
though  she  had  always  taken  an  interest, 
and  he  would  never  know  what  interest 
she  had  taken.  How  glad  she  was  !  and 
yet  how  the  tears  poured  down  ! 

Geoff  had  a  long  ride  home.  He  was 
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half  alarmed  that  he  had  allowed  so  much  whip  in  his  hand  with  a  certain  sense  of 
to  be  known,  but  yet  he  had  not  revealed  insecurity.  As  he  did  so,  a  voice  came 
’Lizabeth’s  secret.  Mary  had  required  from  the  shadow  of  the  hedge.  “  It  is 
no  particulars,  no  proof.  The  suggestion  but  me,  my  young  lord."  "You!"  he 
W'as  enough  for  her.  She  was  not  judge  cried.  He  was  relieved  by  the  sound, 
or  jury — but  one  to  whom  the  slightest  for  a  close  attendant  on  the  road  in  the 
outlet  from  that  dark  maze  meant  full  dark,  when  all  faces  are  alike  undiscern- 
illumination.  Geoff  could  not  but  spec-  ible,  is  not  pleasant.  ‘‘  What  are  you 
ulate  a  little  on  the  surface  of  the  sub-  doing  here,  Bampfylde  Are  you  snar- 
ject  as  he  rode  along  through  the  soft  eve-  ing  my  birds,  or  scaring  them,  or  have 
ning,  in  that  unbroken  yet  active  soli-  you  come  to  look  after  me  .*" 
tude  which  makes  a  long  ride  or  walk  "  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  said 
the  most  pleasant  and  sure  moment  for  Wild  Bampfylde.  “  I  have  other  thoughts 
"  thinking  over."  Geoff’s  thoughts  were  in  my  mind  than  the  innocent  creatures 
quite  superficial,  as  his  knowledge  was.  that  harm  no  one.  My  young  lord,  I 
He  wondered  if  John  Musgrave  had  cannot  tell  you  what  is  coming,  but  some- 
"  taken  an  interest  "  in  Mary  as  she  had  thing  is  coming.  It’s  no  you,  and  it’s  no 
done  in  him  ;  and  how  it  was  that  Mary  me,  but  it’s  in  the  air;  and  I’m  about 
had  been  his  brother’s  betrothed,  yet  whatever  happens.  If  you  want  me.  I’ll 
with  so  warm  a  sympathy  for  his  brother’s  aye  be  within  call.  Not  that  I’m  spying 
supposed  slayer  And  how  it  was' that  on  you,  but  whatever  happens  I’m  here.” 
John  Musgrave,  if  he  had  responded  at  "  And  I  want  you.  I  want  to  ask  you 
all  to  the  "  interest  ”  she  took  in  him,  something,”  cried  Geoff ;  but  he  wa-s  slow 
could  have  loved  and  married  Lily  ?  All  in  putting  his  next  question.  It  was 
this  perplexed  Geoff.  He  did  not  go  about  his  cousin ;  and  what  he  wanted , 
any  deeper;  he  did  not  think  of  the  was  some  one  who  would  see,  without 
mingled  feelings  of  the  present  moment,  forcing  him  to  put  them  into  words,  the 
but  only  of  the  tangled  web  of  the  past,  thoughts  that  arose  in  his  mind.  There- 
It  grew  dark  before  he  got  home.  No  fore  it  w'as  a  long  time  before  he  spoke 
moon,  and  a  cloudy  night,  disturbed  by  again.  But  in  the  silence  that  ensued 
threatenings  or  rather  promise  of  rain,  it  soon  became  evident  to  Geoff  that  the 
which  the  farmers  were  anxious  for,  as  figure  running  along  under  shadow  of 
they  generally  are,  when  a  short  break  of  the  bushes  had  disappeared.  He  stop- 
fine  weather  bewilders  their  operations,  ped  his  horse,  but  heard  no  footfall, 
in  the  north.  As  he  turned  out  of  the  "  Are  you  there,  Bampfylde  ?”  but  his 
last  cross  road,  and  got  upon  the  straight  own  voice  was  all  he  heard,  falling  with 
way  to  Stanton,  he  suddenly  became  startling  effect  into  the  silence.  The 
aware  of  some  one  running  by  him  on  vagrant  had  disappeared,  and  not  a  crea- 
the  green  turf  that  edged  the  road,  and  ture  was  near.  Geoff  went  on  with 
in  the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow.  Geoff  a  strange  mixture  of  satisfaction  and 
was  startled  by  the  first  sight  of  this  mov-  annoyance.  To  have  this  wanderer 
ing  shadow  running  noiselessly  by  his  "  about"  seemed  a  kind  of  aid,  and  yet  to 
side.  It  was  a  safe  country  where  there  have  his  movements  spied  upon  did  not 
was  no  danger  from  thieves,  and  a  please  the  young  man.  But  Bampfylde 
“  highwayman”  was  a  thing  of  the  last  was  no  spy. 
century.  But  still  Geoff  shortened  his  (To  be  continued.) 
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Are  nothing  less  than  little  morals,  that  while  favorable  circumstances  un- 
They  are  the  shadows  of  virtues,  if  not  doubtedly  do  render  good  manners  more 
virtues  themselves.  ‘  A  beautiful  be-  common  among  persons  moving  in  higher 
havior  is  better  than  a  beautiful  form  ;  it  rather  than  in  lower  spheres,  there  should 
gives  a  higher  pleasure  than  statues  and  nevertheless  be  no  positive  hindrance  to 
pictures ;  it  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.’  the  poorest  classes  practising  good  man- 
How  well  it  is  then  that  no  one  class  has  ners  towards  each  other.  For  what  is  a 
a  monopoly  in  this  ‘  finest  of  fine  arts ;’  good  manner  ?  It  is  the  art  of  putting 
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our  associates  at  their  ease.  Whoever 
makes  the  fewest  persons  uncomfortable, 
is  the  best-mannered  man  in  a  room. 

Vanity,  ill-nature,  want  of  sympathy, 
want  of  sense — these  are  the  chief  sources 
from  which  bad  manners  spring.  Nor 
can  we  imagine  an  incident  in  which  a 
man  could  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  say 
or  do  in  company,  if  he  were  always  con¬ 
siderate  for  the  feelings  of  others,  forgot 
himself,  and  did  not  lose  his  head  or 
leave  his  common-sense  at  home.  Such 
a  one  may  not  have  studied  etiquette,  he 
may  be  chaotic  rather  than  be  in  ‘  good 
form,’  as  the  slang  expression  is ;  and 
yet  because  his  head  and  heart  are  sound 
he  will  speak  and  act  as  becomes  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  pe¬ 
dant  in  form  and  bigot  in  ceremonies 
may  be  nothing  better  than  the  ‘  mildest- 
mannered  man  that  ever  cut  a  throat.’ 
.■\s  we  can  be  wise  without  learning,  so 
it  is  quite  possible  to  be  well-mannered 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  those  rules 
and  forms  which  are  at  best  only  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  common-sense,  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  considered  essential  to  good  man¬ 
ners,  inasmuch  as  they  vary  in  every- 
country,  and  even  in  the  same  country 
change  about  with  the  weather-cock  of 
fashion.  Vanity  renders  people  too  self- 
conscious  to  have  good  manners,  for  if 
we  are  always  thinking  of  the  impression 
we  are  making,  we  cannot  give  enough 
attention  to  the  feelings  and  conversa¬ 
tion  of  others.  Without  trying  to  be 
natural — an  effort  that  would  make  us 
most  artificial — we  must  be  natural  by 
forgetting  self  in  the  desire  to  please 
others.  Elderly  unmarried  ladies,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  those  who  lead  lonely  lives 
generally,  not  unfrequently  acquire 
awkward  manners,  the  result  of  self-con¬ 
scious  sensitiveness. 

Shyness  was  a  source  of  misery  to  the 
late  -\rchbishop  Whately.  When  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  his  white  rough  coat  and  white  hat 
obtained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  ‘  The 
White  Bear ;’  and  his  manners,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  appellation.  He 
was  directed,  by  way  of  remedy,  to  copy 
the  example  of  the  best-mannered  men 
he  met  in  society ;  but  the  attempt  to  do 
this  only  increased  his  shyness.  He 
found  that  he  was  all  the  while  thinking 
of  himself  rather  than  of  others  ;  whereas 
thinking  of  others  rather  than  of  one’s 


self  is  the  essence  of  politeness.  Finding 
that  he  was  making  no  progress,  he  said 
to  himself :  ‘  I  have  tried  my  very  utmost, 
and  find  that  1  must  be  as  awkward  as  a 
bear  all  my  life,  in  spite  of  it.  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  think  about  it  as  little  as  a  bear, 
and  make  up  my  mind  to  endure  what 
can’t  be  cured.’  In  thus  endeavoring  to 
shake  off  all  consciousness  as  to  manner, 
he  says :  ‘  I  succeeded  beyond  my  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  for  I  not  only  got  rid  of  the 
personal  suffering  of  shyness,  but  also  of 
most  of  those  faults  of  manner  which 
consciousness  produces ;  and  acquired 
at  once  an  easy  and  natural  manner — 
careless  indeed  in  the  extreme,  from  its 
originating  in  a  stern  defiance  of  opinion, 
which  I  had  convinced  myself  must  be 
ever  against  me ;  rough  and  awkward, 
for  smoothness  and  grace  are  quite  out 
of  my  way,  and  of  course  tutorially  pe¬ 
dantic  ;  but  unconscious,  and  therefore 
giving  expression  to  that  good-will 
towards  men  which  I  really  feel ;  and 
these  I  believe  are  the  main  points.’ 

Vanity  again  is  the  source  of  that 
boasting  self-assertion  which  is  the  bane 
of  manners.  He  is  an  ill-mannered  man 
who  is  always  loud  in  the  praises  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  children ;  who  boasting 
of  his  rank,  of  his  business,  of  achieve¬ 
ments  in  his  calling,  looks  down  upon 
lower  orders  of  people  ;  who  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  having  his  joke  at  the  expense 
of  another’s  character,  whose  smart  thing 
must  come  out  because  he  has  not  the 
gentlemanly  feeling  that  suggests  to  us 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  to  the  meanest  thing  that  lives. 

The  habit  of  saying  rude  things,  of  run¬ 
ning  people  down,  springs  not  so  much 
from  ill-nature  as  from  that  vanity  that 
would  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  joke. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Johnson  once  re¬ 
marked  :  ‘  Sir,  a  man  has  no  more  right 
to  say  an  uncivil  thing  than  to  act  one — 
no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to 
another  than  to  knock  him  down.’  The 
vain  egotism  that  disregards  others  is 
shewn  in  various  unpolite  ways  ;  as,  for 
instance,  by  neglect  of  propriety  in 
dress,  by  the  absence  of  cleanliness,  or 
by  indulging  in  repulsive  habits.  Some 
think  themselves  so  well-born,  so  clever, 
or  so  rich,  as  to  be  above  caring  what 
others  say  and  think  of  them.  It  is  said 
that  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  used  to 
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commence  speeches  to  their  subjects 
with  the  formula,  ‘  By  the  head  of  Pha¬ 
raoh,  ye  are  all  swine  !  ’  VVe  need  not 
wonder  that  those  who  take  this  swinfc- 
theory  view  of  their  neighbors  should  be 
careless  of  setting  their  tastes  and  feel¬ 
ings  at  defiance.  Contrast  such  puppyism 
with  the  conduct  of  David  Ancillon,  a 
famous  Huguenot  preacher,  one  of  whose 
motives  for  studying  his  sermons  with 
the  greatest  care  was  ‘  that  it  was  shewing 
too  little  esteem  for  the  public  to  take 
no  pains  in  preparation,  and  that  a  man 
who  should  appear  on  a  ceremonial  day 
in  his  night-cap  and  dressing-gown  could 
not  commit  a  greater  breach  of  civility.’ 

’  Spite  and  ill-nature,’  it  has  been  said, 

‘  are  among  the  most  expensive  luxuries 
of  life  ;’  and  this  is  true,  for  none  of  us 
can  afiord  to  surround  himself  with  the 
host  of  enemies  we  are  sure  to  make  if, 
when  young,  we  allow  ill-nature  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  us  unmannerly  habits.  Good 
manners,  like  good  w’ords,  cost  nothing, 
and  are  worth  everything.  What  advan¬ 
tage,  for  instance,  did  the  bookseller  on 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  once  called  to  solicit 
employment  get  from  his  brutal  reply ; 

‘  Go  buy  a  porter’s  knot  and  carry 
trunks  ?  ’  The  surly  natures  of  such  men 
prevent  them  from  ever  entertaining 
angels  unaw'ares. 

It  is  want  of  sympathy,  however,  much 
more  than  a  bad  nature  that  produces 
the  ill-mi|^nered  hardness  of  character 
so  well  described  by  Sydney  Smith  : 
‘  Hardness  is  a  want  of  minute  attention 
to  the  feelings  of  others.  It  does  not 
proceed  from  malignity  or  carelessness 
of  inflicting  pain,  but  from  a  want  of  deli¬ 
cate  perception  of  those  little  things  by 
which  pleasure  is  conferred  or  pain  ex¬ 
cited.  A  hard  person  thinks  he  has  done 
enough  if  he  does  not  speak  ill  of  your 
relations,  your  children,  or  your  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  good- 
humor  and  volubility,  and  with  a  total 
inattention  to  your  individual  state  and 
position,  gallops  over  a  thousand  fine 
feelings,  and  leaves  in  every  step  the 
mark  of  his  hoofs  upon  your  heart. 
Analyse  the  conversation  of  a  well-bred 
man  who  is  clear  of  the  besetting  sin  of 
hardness ;  it  is  a  perpetual  homage  of 
polite  good-nature.  In  the  meantime 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  you 
(a  highly  moral  and  respectable  man)  has 
been  crushing  little  sensibilities,  and  vio¬ 


lating  little  proprieties,  and  overlooking 
little  discriminations ;  and  without  vio¬ 
lating  anything  which  can  be  called  a 
or  committing  what  can  be  denom¬ 
inated  a  fault,  has  displeased  and  dis¬ 
pirited  you,  from  wanting  that  fine  vision 
which  sees  little  things,  and  that  delicate 
touch  which  handles  them,  and  that  fine 
sympathy  which  this  superior  moral  or¬ 
ganisation  always  bestows.’ 

Of  course  we  must  not  judge  people 
too  much  by  external  manner,  for  many 
a  man  has  nothing  of  the  bear  about  him 
but  his  skin.  Nevertheless  as  we  cannot 
expect  people  in  general  to  take  time  to 
see  w'hether  we  are  what  we  seem  to  be, 
it  is  foolish  to  roll  ourselves  into  a  prickly 
ball  on  the  approach  of  strangers.  If 
we  do  so,  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  ex¬ 
claiming  :  ‘  A  rough  Christian  !  ’  as  the 
dog  said  of  the  hedgehog. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  ‘  natural- 
born  fool  ’ — to  use  an  American  expres¬ 
sion — can  ever  hope  to  became  well  man¬ 
nered,  for  without  good  sense,  or  rather 
tact,  a  man  must  continually  make  a 
fool  of  himself  in  society.  Why  are 
women  as  a  rule  better  mannered  than 
men  ?  Because  their  greater  sympathy 
and  i)ower  of  quicker  intuition  give  to 
them  finer  tact.  Nor  is  talent  which 
knows  what  to  do  of  much  use,  if  the  tact 
be  w’anting  which  should  enable  us  to  see 
how  to  do  it.  He  who  has  talent  with¬ 
out  tact  is  like  the  millionaire  who  never 
has  a  penny  of  ready-money  about  him. 
Mr.  Smiles  illustrates  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  man  of  quick  tact  and  of  no  tact 
whatever  by  an  interview  w’hich  he  says 
once  took  place  between  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  Mr.  Behnes  the  sculptor.  At 
the  last  sitting  which  Lord  Palmerston 
gave  him,  Behnes  opened  the  conversa¬ 
tion  with :  ‘  Any  news,  my  lord,  from 
France  }  How  do  we  stand  w’ith  Louis 
Napoleon  }  ’  The  Foreign  Secretary 
raised  his  eyebrows  for  an  instant,  and 
quietly  replied  :  ‘  Really,  Mr.  Behnes,  I 
don’t  know ;  I  have  not  seen  the  news¬ 
papers  !  ’  Behnes,  with  much  talent,  was 
one  of  the  many  men  who  entirely  missed 
their  way  in  life  through  want  of  tact. 

Nowhere  is  there  room  for  the  display 
of  good  manners  so  much  as  in  conver¬ 
sation.  Well-mannered  people  do  not 
talk  too  much.  Remembering  that  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  conversation  is  con 
(with),  that  it  means  talking  with  another. 
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they  abstain  from  lecturing,  and  are  as 
ready  to  listen  as  to  be  heard.  They  are 
neither  impatient  to  interrupt  others  nor 
uneasy  when  interrupted  themselves. 
Knowing  that  their  anecdote  or  sharp 
reply  will  keep,  or  need  not  find  utter¬ 
ance  at  all,  they  give  full  attention  to 
their  companion,  and  do  not  by  their 
looks  vote  him  a  bore,  or  at  least  an  in¬ 
terruption  to  their  own  much  better  re¬ 
marks.  But  beside  the  rule,  that  we 
should  not  be  impatient  to  get  in  our 
word,  that  a  few  brilliant  flashes  of  siletue 
should  occur  in  our  conversation,  another 
rule  is,  not  to  take  for  our  theme — our¬ 
selves.  V\'e  must  remember  that,  as  a 
rule,  we  and  our  concerns  can  be  of  no 
more  importance  to  other  men  than  they 
and  their  concerns  are  to  us.  Why  then 
should  we  go  over  the  annals  of  our  lives 
generally  and  of  our  diseases  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  comparative  strangers  ;  why  review 
the  hardships  we  have  sufiered  in  money 
matters,  in  love,  at  law,  in  our  profession, 
or  loudly  boast  of  succe.sses  in  each  of 
these  departments  "i  Why,  lastly,  should 
the  pride  that  apes  humility  induce  us  to 
fish  for  compliments  by  tdking  ad  nau¬ 
seam  of  our  faults  ?  We  need  not  say 
that  low  gossip  or  *' scandal-bearing  is 
quite  incompatible  with  good  manners. 

‘  The  occasions  of  silence,’  says  Bishop 
Butler,  ‘  are  obvious — namely  when  a 
man  has  nothing  to  say,  or  nothing  but 
what  is  better  unsaid ;  better  either  in 
regard  to  some  particular  persons  he  is 
present  with,  or  from  its  being  an  inter¬ 
ruption  to  conversation  of  a  more  agree¬ 
able  kind  ;  or  better,  lastly,  with  regard 
to  himself.’ 

A  well-mannered  man  is  courteous  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  He  is 
respectful  to  his  inferiors  as  well  as  to 
his  equals  and  superiors.  Honoring  the 
image  of  God  in  every  man,  his  good 
manners  are  not  reserved  for  the  few 
who  can  pay  for  them,  or  who  make 
themselves  feared.  Like  the  gentle  sum¬ 
mer  air,  his  civility  plays  round  all  alike. 
‘  The  love  and  admiration,’  says  Canon 
Kingsley,  ‘  which  that  truly  brave  and 
loving  man  Sir  .Sidney  Smith  won  from 
every  one,  rich  and  poor,  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  one  fact,  that  without,  perhaps, 
having  any  such  conscious  intention,  he 
treated  rich  and  poor,  his  own  servants, 
and  the  noblemen  his  guests,  alike,  and 


alike  courteously,  considerately,  cheer¬ 
fully,  affectionately — so  leaving  a  bless¬ 
ing  and  reaping  a  blessing  wherever  he 
went.’  Certainly  the  working-classes  of 
England,  however  respectful  they  may 
be  to  those  whom — often  for  interested 
reasons — they  call  ‘  their  betters,’  are  far 
from  being  sufficiently  polite  to  each 
other.  Why  should  not  British  laborers 
when  they  meet  take  off  their  hats  to 
each  other,  and  courteously  ask  after 
Mrs.  Hardwork  and  family  "i  There  is 
not  a  moment  of  their  lives  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  which  might  not  be  enhanced 
by  kindliness  of  this  sort — in  the  work¬ 
shop,  in  the  street,  or  at  home. 

We  know  that  extremes  meet,  and 
there  is  an  over-civility  that  becomes  less 
than  civil,  because  it  forces  people  to  act 
contrary  to  their  inclinations.  Well-man¬ 
nered  people  consult  the  wishes  of  others 
rather  than  their  own.  They  do  not 
proceed  in  a  tyrannical  manner  to  pre¬ 
scribe  what  their  friends  shall  eat  and 
drink,  nor  do  they  put  them  in  the 
awkward  position  of  having  to  answer  a 
thousand  apologies  for  their  entertain¬ 
ment.  jWhen  guests  refuse  an  oflered 
civility,  we  ought  not  to  press  it.  When 
they  desire  to  leave  our  house,  it  is  really 
bad  manners  to  lock  the  stable-door,  hide 
their  hats,  and  have  recourse  to  similar 
artifices  to  prevent  their  doing  so.  As, 
however,  this  zeal  of  hospitality  without 
knowledge  is  a  good  fault,  and  one  not 
too  common,  there  is  perhaps  no  need  to 
say  more  about  it.  It  leans  to  virtue’s 
side. 

We  must  not  confound  etiquette  with 
good  manners,  for  the  arbitrary  rules  of 
the  former  are  very  often  absurd,  and 
differ  in  various  ages  and  countries ; 
whereas  good  manners,  foundad  as  they 
are  on  common-sense,  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  same.  It  would  be  in¬ 
vidious  to  illustrate  this  assertion  from 
the  society  of  our  own  country,  so  we 
shall  import  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
etiquette  from  Japan.  In  The  Gentle 
Life,  the  following  account  is  given  by  a 
resident  at  the  Japanese  court.  ‘  When 
one  courtier  was  insulted  by  another,  he 
who  bore  the  insult  turned  round  to  the 
insultor,  and  quietly  uncovering  the 
stomach,  ripped  himself  open.  The 
aggressor,  by  an  inexorable  law  of  eti¬ 
quette,  was  bound  to  follow  the  lead,  and 
so  the  two  die.  The  most  heart-rending 
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look  ever  witnessed  was  one  given  by  a 
Japanese,  who,  having  been  insulted  by 
an  American,  carried  out  the  rule,  expect¬ 
ing  his  opponent  to  follow  suit.  But  the 
Yankee  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
and  the  Japanese  expired  in  agonies — 
not  from  the  torture  of  his  wound,  but 
from  being  a  sacrifice  to  so  foolish  and 
underbred  a  fellow — whilst  the  American 
looked  at  him  in  a  maze  of  wonder.'  If 
it  were  not  so  sad,  we  might  laugh  at 
such  accounts  of  self-torture,  as  well  as 
at  people  of  our  own  acquaintance  who, 
worshipping  conventionality,  are  ever  on 
the  rack  about  ‘  the  right  thing  to  do,’ 
about  ‘  good  form.’ 

But  this  sort  of  folly  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  value  of  go<^  manners  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  etiquette. 

Manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 

Of  noble  nature  and  of  loyal  mind. 

Were  it  not  for  the  oil  of  civility,  how 
could  the  wheels  of  society  continue  to 
work  ?  Money,  talent,  rank,  these  are 
keys  that  turn  some  locks ;  but  kindness 
or  a  sympathetic  manner  is  a  master-key 
that  can  open  all.  If  ‘virtue  itself 
offends  when  coupled  with  a  forbidding 
manner,’  how  great  must  be  the  power 
of  winning  manners,  such  as  steer  be¬ 
tween  bluntness  and  plain-dealing,  be¬ 
tween  giving  merited  praise  and  flattery. 

Men  succeed  in  their  professions  quite 
as  much  by  complaisance  and  kindliness 
of  manner  as  by  talent.  Demosthenes, 
in  giving  his  well-known  advice  to  an 
orator — that  eloquence  consisted  in  three 
things,  the  first  ‘  action,’  the  second  ‘  ac¬ 
tion,’  and  the  third  ‘  action  ’ — is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  intended  manner  only. 
A  telling  preacher  in  his  opening  re¬ 


marks  gains  the  good-will  of  his  hearers, 
and  makes  them  feel  both  that  he  has 
something  to  say  and  that  he  can  say  it 
— by  his  manner.  The  successful  medi¬ 
cal  man  on  entering  a  sick-room  inspires 
into  his  patients  belief  in  himself,  and  that 
hope  which  is  so  favorable  to  longevity 
— by  his  manner.  Considering  that  jury¬ 
men  are  scarcely  personifications  of  pure 
reason  unmixed  with  passion  or  preju¬ 
dice,  a  barrister  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
manner  if  he  would  bring  twelve  men 
one  after  another  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
Again,  has  the  business  man  any  stock- 
in-trade  that  pays  him  better  than  a  good 
address  ?  And  as  regards  the  ‘  survival 
of  the  fittest  ’  in  tournaments  for  a  lady’s 
hand,  is  it  not  a  ‘  natural  selection  ’  when 
the  old  motto  ‘  Manners  makyth  man  ’ 
decides  the  contest  At  least  Wilkes, 
the  best-mannered  but  ugliest  man  of 
his  day,  thought  so.  ‘  I  am,’  he  said, 
‘  the  ugliest  man  in  the  three  kingdoms ; 
but  if  you  give  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
start,  I  will  gain  the  love  of  any  woman 
before  the  handsomest.’ 

If  kindliness  of  disposition  be  the 
essence  of  good  manners,  our  subject  is 
seen  at  once  to  shade  off  into  the  great 
one  of  Christianity  itself.  It  is  the  heart 
that  makes  both  the  true  gentleman  and 
the  great  theologian.  The  apostle  Paul 
(see  sp)eech  delivered  on  Mars’  Hill) 
dways  endeavored  to  conciliate  his  audi¬ 
ence  when  he  commenced  addressing 
them.  And  his  letters,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  fellow-apostles,  are  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  consideration  for  every  one’s 
feelings,  because  he  had  learned  from 
Him  whose  sympathy  extended  to  even 
the  greatest  of  sinners.  —  Chambers's 
Journal. 


UNDER  THE  CHESTNUT. 

Under  the  chestnut  we  used  to  meet; 

I  often  fancy  I  hear  her  feet 

Tripping  along  through  the  rustling  grass — 

Each  mom  through  the  meadow  she  used  to  pass — 
And  close  to  the  fence  would  she  linger  with  me, 
Under  the  leaves  of  our  chestnut  tree. 

Ah  ! — we  were  happy.  Old  age  and  care 
Had  not  marred 'my  brow  or  whitened  my  hair; 

We  vowed  to  be  true  for  ever  and  aye. 

As  we  plighted  our  troth  one  fair  May  day; 

And  little  we  dreamed  of  the  trouble  to  be. 

Under  the  shade  of  our  chestnut  tree. 
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But  misfortune  came.  A  scandalous  word 
Broke  the  pure  heart  of  my  gentle  bird ; 

Twas  a  cruel  lie,  but,  like  a  knife 
In  assassin’s  hand,  it  struck  at  her  life ; 

And  never  again  her  fair  form  might  I  see 
Under  the  boughs  of  our  chestnut  tree. 

I  went  abroad. — In  the  race  for  gold. 

My  hand  grew  hard  and  my  heart  grew  cold. 

But  1  cannot  forget ;  and  although  I  know 
That  my  love’s  asleep  where  the  yew  trees  grow, 

I  often  in  dreams  see  her  smiling  on  me 
'Through  the  white  blooms  of  our  chestnut  tree. 

Belgravia  Magazine. 


M.  THIERS. 
5by  the  editor. 


Ten  years  or  more  ago  we  had  in  the 
Eclectic  a  portrait  of  M.  Thiers,  but 
the  conspicuous  part  which  he  has  borne 
since  then  in  the  public  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  the  momentous  consequences  that 
are  likely  to  follow  his  recent  death,  will 
probably  render  acceptable  a  fresher  and 
more  careful  portrait  of  the  illustrious 
statesman  and  historian.  Our  present 
picture  is  reproduced  chiefly  from  a  late 
photograph,  which  is  considered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  likeness  of  him,  and  will  enable 
the  reader  to  see  him  as  he  appeared  in 
his  “  hale  and  venerable  age.” 

In  conjunction  with  the  earlier  por¬ 
trait  we  also  published  a  tolerably  com¬ 
plete  sketch  of  his  life  up  to  that  time  ;* 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to 
do  more  than  recapitulate  briefly  the 
main  incidents  of  that  portion  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  to  the  de¬ 
tails  we  propose  to  give  of  his  later  his¬ 
tory. 

Louis  Adolphe  TnucRswas  born  in 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  on  the  i6th  of 
April,  1797.  The  son  of  a  poor  work¬ 
man,  through  the  patronage  of  some  in¬ 
fluential  relatives  he  was  admitted  to  the 
college  of  his  native  town,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  considerable  credit.  His 
attention  was  at  first  directed  to  the  law, 
and  he  studied  at  Aix,  graduating  in 
1820;  but  instead  of  following  the  pro¬ 
fession,  he  yielded  to  his  strong  literary 
tastes,  and,  after  winning  a  prize  at  the 
Academy  of  Marseilles  for  a  panegyric 
on  Vauvenargues,  went  to  try  his  fortunes 

*  See  Eclectic  for  October,  1867. 


in  Pans  in  1821.  Here  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Lafitte,  and  through  his 
influence  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Constitutionnel.  His  wit,  versatility,  and 
sprightliness  of  style  admirably  fitted 
him  for  journalism,  and  he  soon  attained 
a  leading  position,  distinguishing  himself 
equally  in  political  discussion,  in  literary 
and  art  criticism,  and  in  the  production 
of  those  elegant  trifles  for  which  Parisian 
journalism  is  so  noted.  His  intimacy 
with  Lafitte  brought  him  into  contact 
with  other  leaders  of  the  opposition  and 
with  distinguished  men  of  all  creeds  and 
parties,  and  within  the  short  space  of  two 
years  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  found 
himself  in  easy  circumstances  and  with 
an  assured  future.  In  1823  appeared 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  “  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,”  and  four  years 
later  the  work  was  completed  in  ten  vol¬ 
umes.  This  history  immediately  attain¬ 
ed  an  unexampled  popularity,  and  placed 
Thiers  in  the  front  rank  of  French  lit¬ 
terateurs;  but  his  natural  aptitude  for 
politics,  and  his  intense  mental  activity, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  subside 
into  the  mere  author,  and  through  his 
new  journal,  the  National,  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1830,  and  in  raising  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  to  the  throne.  In  recognition  of 
these  services  to  the  new  rigime  he  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  finance.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  where  he  was  at  first  laughed  at  as 
a  speaker;  but  his  versatile  talents  soon 
compelled  recognition,  and  in  1832  he 
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was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
In  1836,  after  a  brief  incumbency  of  the 
ministry  of  commerce  and  public  works, 
during  which  he  gave  a  vast  impulse  to 
internal  improvements,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  premier,  holding  at 
the  same  time  the  ministry  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  His  policy  being  too  liberal  for 
the  king,  he  retired  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  joined  the  opposition.  In 
1840  he  again  became  premier,  but  his 
tenure  of  office  was  as  brief  as  before, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  give  place  to 
M.  Guizot.  During  the  latter  part  of 
I..ouis  Philippe’s  reign  he  was  constantly 
in  opposition  to  the  administration,  and 
contributed  as  much  as  any  one  to  the 
revolution  of  1848,  though  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Republic  then  established, 
and  also  to  the  schemes  of  President 
Bonaparte.  At  the  coup  if  i tat  oi  1851, 
he  was  arrested,  confined  to  prison  for 
a  time,  and  then  transported  to  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  A  few  months  later 
he  was  allowed  to  return,  but  abstained 
from  active  politics,  and  resumed  his 
literary  pursuits.  As  early  as  1845  he 
had  issued  the  first  volume  of  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,” 
and  had  reached  the  ninth  previous  to 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe.  He 
now  hastened  the  work,  issuing  one  or 
two  volumes  every  year.  This  work 
gained  M.  Thiers  a  place  in  the  French 
Academy,  was  awarded  a  special  prize 
of  20,000  francs  by  the  French  Institute, 
and  is  generally  admitted  to  give  the  full¬ 
est  and  most  interesting  if  not  the  most 
trustworthy  account  of  European  affairs 
from  1800  to  1815. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  Second  Empire, 
Thiers  was  a  member  of  the  Corps  Leg- 
islatif,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an 
earnest,  eloquent,  and  powerful  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Napoleon’s  policy;  and  when 
the  Empire  went  down  beneath  the  multi¬ 
plied  disasters  of  1870,  all  eyes  naturally 
turned  to  him  as  the  “  saviour  of  France.” 
While  the  war  was  in  progress  he  visited 
the  various  Courts  of  Europe  in  search, 
as  it  w-as  generally  understood,  of  alli¬ 
ances  for  his  imperilled  country;  and 
when  the  war  ended  and  the  work  of  re¬ 
constructing  the  government  began,  it 
was  universally  felt  that  his  was  the  hand 
to  administer  the  helm.  He  was  elected 


President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  and  contributed  greatly  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  of  office  to  the  abatement 
of  party  rancor  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Republican  polity.  It  was  owing 
chiefly  to  his  success  in  this  that  he  was 
driven  to  resign  in  1873  by  a  coalition 
among  the  reactionary  elements  of  the 
Assembly. 

After  his  retirement  from  office,  M. 
Thiers,  though  a  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  took  but  little  part  in 
active  politics  and  devoted  himself  anew 
to  literary  pursuits  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  pending  political  crisis  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  few  months  ago  by  MacMahon’s 
advisers  that  he  emerged  from  his  retire¬ 
ment  and  resumed  his  natural  post  as 
the  most  trusted  leader  of  the  French 
pieople.  His  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  on  September  3d,  in  the  very 
midst  of  an  exciting  electoral  campaign 
in  which  his  name  was  the  rallying-cry 
of  all  the  liberal  and  progressive  ele¬ 
ments  in  French  political  life,  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  a  national  misfortune,  and 
is  fraught  perhaps  with  the  gravest  con¬ 
sequences  to  his  country  and  to  the 
world  at  large.  ”  His  death,”  says  the 
Tribune.,  at  the  close  of  a  remarkably 
just  and  appreciative  article,  ”  is  a  stun¬ 
ning  blow,  and  will  test  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  the  courage,  wisdom,  and  patience 
of  the  Republican  party  in  France. 
Gambetta,  with  all  his  evidence  of  mod¬ 
eration  and  prudence,  cannot  step  into  the 
vacant  place ;  and  M.  Gr^vy,  upon 
whom  the  leaders  are  likely  to  unite,  is 
hardly  known  to  the  people.  The 
shadow  of  this  great  loss  will  fall  upon 
the  coming  elections.  The  separate 
camps  of  the  Reaction  will  seek  to  se¬ 
cure  their  greatest  gain  from  the  inevita¬ 
ble  depression  of  the  Republicans,  and 
will  probably  develop  still  more  acrid 
jealousies  among  themselves.  The  gen¬ 
eral  anxiety,  already  sufficiently  painful, 
is  at  once  doubled,  and  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  may  henceforth  count  on  the  po¬ 
tent  ally  of  Fear.  If  three  mutually  hos¬ 
tile  minorities,  forming  collectively  a 
minority,  shall  succeed  in  crushing  that 
majority  which  represents  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  progress,  and  the  conscience 
of  France,  it  is  because  Adolphe  Thiers  is 
dead.” 
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Nf.w  Lands  Within  the  Arctic  Circle.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  Austrian 
Ship  “  Tegetthoff”  in  the  Years  1872-1874. 
By  J  ULius  Payer.  Translated  from  the 
German  with  the  Author’s  Approbation. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <5r*  Co. 

Arctic  exploration  has  been  illustrated  by 
as  noble  achievement,  as  heroic  endurance, 
and  as  fascinating  narratives  of  experience,  as 
any  other  field  of  human  effort,  and  it  is  very 
high  praise  to  say  of  Lieutenant  Payer’s  work 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  instructive,  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  most  agreeably  written  of  all  the 
numerous  volumes  that  the  subject  has  drawn 
forth.  No  other  expedition  than  the  one 
whose  adventures  he  describes  has  encoun¬ 
tered  greater  hardships,  or  had  a  more  remark¬ 
able  history,  or  effected  a  stranger  escape  ; 
and  in  all  the  events  which  he  records,  the 
author,  as  one  of  the  joint  commanders  of  the 
expedition,  played  a  conspicuous  and  import¬ 
ant  part.  Most  Arctic  explorers  have  lacked 
the  literary  skill  or  the  self-confidence  to  be 
the  historians  of  their  own  conquests,  and 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  “  interpreted  ” 
by  writers  who  have  not  even  participated  in 
their  adventures ;  but  here  we  have  the  ex¬ 
periences  at  first  hand,  much  of  the  narrative 
consisting  of  extracts  from  the  author’s  note¬ 
book,  and  having  all  the  freshness  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  first  impressions.  The  narrative,  more¬ 
over,  is  addressed  neither  to  the  man  of  science 
nor  to  those  who  may  design  to  follow  in  the 
same  career  of  discoveiy  ;  “  rather,”  says  the 
author,  “  I  have  endeavored  to  narrate  our 
sufferings,  adventures,  and  discoveries  in  a 
manner  which  shall  be  interesting  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  reader  who  reads  to  amuse  himself.” 

For  convenience  of  ponsultation  the  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  first  part, 
or  “  Introduction,”  treats  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  frozen  ocean,  discusses  the  lessons  of 
previous  explorations,  endeavors  to  estimate 
the  probabilities  as  to  the  existence  of  an  inner 
polar  sea,  gives  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  equipment  for  a  polar  voyage,  and  at¬ 
tempts  a  prevision  of  the  future  of  the  polar 
question.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that,  in  spite  of  Ur.  Petermann’s  per¬ 
emptory  veto.  Lieutenant  Payer  considers  the 
American  or  Smith’s  Sound  route  as  promis¬ 
ing  the  easiest  access  to  the  Pole,  though  he 
thinks  that  ships  have  done  all  that  they  can 
reasonably  hope  to  do  in  this  as  in  all  other 
directions,  and  that  sledge-expeditions  afford 
the  chief  if  not  the  only  hope  of  success. 
The  second  part  of  the  work  describes  the 
voyage  of  the  “  Tegetthoff  ”  to  the  frozen  sea. 
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the  enclosure  of  the  hapless  vessel  in  a  vast 
ice-floe,  the  two  years’  helpless  drifting  to 
and  fro  in  the  most  desolate  regions  of 
the  North,  and  the  lucky  discov'eiy  of  Franz- 
Josef  Land,  which  converted  what  threatened 
to  be  a  miserable  fiasco  into  a  brilliant  and 
memorable  success.  Part  three  describes 
the  exploration  of  Franz-Josef  Land  by 
means  of  sledge-expeditions,  and  seems  to 
show,  as  the  entire  book  shows  in  fact,  that 
the  modest  Austrian  expedition  was  better 
directed,  better  managed,  and  perhaps  better 
manned,  than  the  vastly  more  pretentious  and 
costly  English  expedition,  which  was  so  sig¬ 
nally  defeated  three  years  later  in  its  encounter 
with  the  “frozen  North.”  Part  four  contains 
the  thrilling  narrative  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  “Tegetthoff”  and  the  wonderful  return 
journey  to  Europe,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  impressive  chapters  in  the 
long  history  of  Arctic  exploration.  Human 
energy  has  seldom  been  expended  in  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  more  hopeless  struggle,  and 
human  effort  has  seldom  been  more  brilliantly 
and  signally  rewarded.  To  read  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  endurance  of  that  meagre  crew 
of  Dalmatian  and  German  peasants  actually 
gives  one  a  higher  respect  for  his  species,  and 
confirms  us  in  the  faith  which  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  dim  that  modern  man  is  capable  of 
deeds  fully  equal  to  those  which  cast  lustre 
upon  “  the  brave  days  of  old.” 

As  already  intimated.  Lieutenant  Payer  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  those  portions  of  his  subject 
which  are  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  ;  the  strictly  scientific  results 
of  the  expedition  will  be  published  separately 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Vienna.  It  is  only  just  to  say, 
however,  that  the  present  work  is  full  of  in¬ 
struction  for  men  of  science  as  well  as  for  lay 
readers,  and  that  it  is  written  in  a  style  not 
less  remarkable  for  scientific  precision  than 
for  picturesque  vigor.  The  illustrations,  re¬ 
produced  from  drawings  by  Lieutenant  Payer, 
are  numerous  and  of  really  noteworthy  ex¬ 
cellence. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  By  James  Bryce, 

D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition.  London  and 

New  York  :  Macmillan  iSr*  Co. 

An  historical  treatise  which,  without  profess¬ 
ing  to  offer  any  strictly  “  popular”  features,  has 
attained  a  seventh  eejition  in  a  comparatively 
brief  jjeriod,  must  possess  some  very  excep¬ 
tional  merits,  and  this  inference  is  true  in  a 
marked  degree  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  “  Holy  Roman 
Empire.”  If  a  competent  critic  were  asked  to 
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name  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  useful  works  in 
English  historical  literature,  this  treatise  would 
undoubtedly  appear  very  early  in  the  list,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  feature  hi 
which  it  falls  short  of  the  very  highest  excel¬ 
lence.  Wholly  original  in  plan,  it  makes  no 
attempt  to  give  a  narrative  history  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  included  in  the  Romano-Germanic  Em¬ 
pire — which  would  have  been  an  endless  task 
— but  in  the  moderate  compass  of  a  single 
volume  describes  the  Holy  Empire  itself  as  an 
institution  or  system,  the  wonderful  offspring 
of  a  body  of  beliefs  and  traditions  which  have 
almost  wholly  passed  away  from  the  world. 

“  Such  a  description,  however,”  as  the  author 
says  in  the  preface  to  his  fourth  edition,"  would 
not  be  intelligible  without  some  account  of  the 
great  events  which  accompanied  the  growth 
and  decay  of  Imperial  power;  and  it,  has 
therefore  appeared  best  to  give  the  book  the 
form  rather  of  a  narrative  than  of  a  dissertation, 
and  to  combine  with  an  exposition  of  wliat  may 
be  called  the  theory  of  the  empire  an  outline 
of  the  political  history  of  Germany,  as  well  as 
some  notices  of  the  affairs  of  mediaeval  Italy." 
The  book  may  be  fairly  said  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  the 
student  will  find  nothing  comparable  to  it  in 
value  as  a  guide  through  the  mazy  complexi¬ 
ties  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Beginning  with  the 
rise  of  Christianity  as  a  political  power,  it 
opens  a  broad  historical  highway  across  the 
centuries,  which  does  not  end  until  we  have 
surveyed  the  steps  whereby  in  the  wars  of  1866 
and  1870  the  German  nation  regained  its  politi¬ 
cal  unity  in  the  New  Empire,  which  legitimate¬ 
ly  succeeds  if  it  does  not  perpetuate  the  Old. 
The  theme  is  even  vaster  than  that  of  Gibbon, 
and  though  the  methods  and  st}'lc  of  the  two 
historians  are  wholly  different,  the  results  are 
scarcely  less  impressive  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other. 

For  the  present  edition  the  text  has  been 
carefully  revised,  several  additions  and  cor¬ 
rections  have  been  made,  and  the  price  has 
been  reduced  to  a  figure  which  ought  to  secure 
the  work  a  wider  circulation  than  it  has  yet 
attained  among  American  readers. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Protection 

IN  THE  United  States.  By  Professor 

W.  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  College.  New 

York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons. 

Few  of  our  writers  or  public  men  arc  so 
familiar  as  Professor  Sumner  with  the  financial 
and  commercial  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  fewer  still  have  brought  to  the  discussion 
and  study  of  it  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  nations.  His  history  of 
.American  currency  is  the  most  elaborate  and 
most  authoritative  work  that  has  appeared  on 


that  important  subject,  and  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  commercial  doctrine  of  free 
trade  have  seldom  been  expounded  more 
forcibly  than  in  the  five  brief  lectures  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  present  volume.  The  lectures  were 
delivered  last  year  before  the  International 
Free  Trade  Alliance,  in  New  York,  and  are 
republished  exactly  as  delivered,  though  there 
are  several  points  which  the  author,  when  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  limitations  that  inevitably  re¬ 
strict  a  speaker  before  an  audience,  might 
have  elaborated  to  advantage.  They  deal  first 
with  “The  National  Idea  and  the  American 
System,”  then  with  the  “  Broad  Principles 
Underlying  the  Tariff  Controversj-,”  and  con¬ 
secutively  with  “The  Origin  of  Protection  in 
this  Country,”  “  The  Establishment  of  Protec¬ 
tion  in  this  Country’,”  and  the  “Vacillation 
of  the  Protection  Policy  in  this  Country.” 
The  doctrines  which  they  teach  are  those  of 
free  trade,  pure  and  simple,  and  carried  as 
near  to  its  logical  conclusion  as  the  police 
needs  of  human  society  will  permit.  “  I  have 
endeavored,"  says  the  author,  “  to  combine 
two  things  :  ist,  the  history  of  our  own  tariff 
legislation,  showing  its  weakness,  ignorance, 
confusion,  and  oscillation  ;  and  2d,  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  free 
trade,  as  they  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
industrial  and  legislative  histoiy  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  summed  up  in  the  last  lecture  the 
convictions  to  which  such  a  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  lead.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
when  one  clears  one’s  head  of  all  the  sophis¬ 
tries  and  special  pleas  by  which  protection  is 
usually  defended,  and  looks  at  the  matter  as 
a  simple  matter  of  common-sense,  one  must 
be  convinced  that  an  industrious  people  on  a 
fertile  soil,  so  abundant  in  extent  that  popu¬ 
lation  is  inadequate  to  the  highest  organiza¬ 
tion  of  labor,  must  enjoy  advancing  wealth 
and  prosperity.  They  will  owe  this  to  a  dili¬ 
gent  use  of  their  natural  advantages.  They 
will  reach  the  maximum  of  production  when 
they  produce  and  exchange  most  freely.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  application  of  taxation  can  possibly 
increase  their  production  ;  that  is  their  na¬ 
tional  wealth.  Every  tax  or  other  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  production  or  exchange 
produces  restraint,  confusion,  delay,  change, 
risk,  and  vexation,  and  these,  as  every  one 
knows,  cause  loss  of  time,  labor,  and  capital — 
that  is,  diminish  the  product  which  may  be 
obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  labor.  The 
amount  of  this  loss  can  never  be  measured  in 
figures,  because  we  can  never  get  statistics  of 
‘  what  might  have  been  but  when  it  is  shown 
here  that  the  legislation  of  the  United  States 
has  been  constantly  vacillating,  not  only  in 
its  policy,  but  also  in  the  degree  to  which 
its  policy  has  been  pursued  ;  that  it  has  laid 
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burdens  on  production  and  exchange  in  a 
clumsy,  brutal,  and  ignorant  disregard  of  pos¬ 
sible  effects  on  the  delicate  network  of  mo¬ 
dern  industry ;  that  it  has  had  in  view,  from 
point  to  point,  only  a  single  interest,  and 
has  had  no  national  standpoint  or  conception 
of  the  public  interest  (much  as  it  boasts  to  the 
contrary) ;  then,  I  think,  any  one  must  see 
that  such  legislation  has  lamed  the  national 
productive  power,  wasted  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  nation  enjoys,  diminished  its 
wealth,  and  contracted  the  general  status  of 
comfort  for  the  whole  people.” 

This  is  the  thesis,  so  to  call  it,  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sumner  maintains,  and  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  with  which  he  enforces  it  is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  drawing  his  facts  and  illustra¬ 
tions  almost  exclusively  from  the  events  of 
our  own  national  histor)’. 

Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  Etc.  Historically 
and  Scientifically  Considered.  Being  two 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  London  Institu¬ 
tion.  With  Preface  and  Appendix.  By 
William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  New  York  :  D.  Applet(m  &*  Co. 
These  lectures  having  appeared  in  full  in 
the  Eclectic,  our  readers  have  already  had  an 
opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  upon  their 
merits,  and  our  only  object  in  calling  renewed 
attention  to  them  is  to  mention  that  in  the 
appendix  to  the  volume  containing  them  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  fortified  his  arguments  on  the 
several  critical  topics  with  a  number  of pilces 
justificativet.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  work  is  a  very  important  one  and  on 
a  subject  of  the  keenest  interest.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  stirred  up  anew  the  turbid  waters  of 
controversy,  and  in  our  next  number  we  shall 
reproduce  a  very  able  review  of  Dr.  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  position  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace, 
the  eminent  naturalist. 
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The  publication  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  new 
volume  of  “  Poems  and  Ballads”  has  been 
deferred. 

The  Countess  A.  de  Gasparin  is  translat¬ 
ing  into  French  “The  Americans  at  Home,” 
by  Rev.  David  Macrae.  It  is  to  be  published 
in  Paris,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Count¬ 
ess. 

The  library  of  Strasburg,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  during  the  siege  of  that  city  in 
1870,  has  been  re-established  by  the  German 
Government,  and  now  counts  350,000  vol¬ 
umes.  Many  of  them  were  sent  from  foreign 
countries,  3,750  persons  in  all  having  con¬ 
tributed. 


M.  Hal£vy,  who  made  a  journey  to  Abys¬ 
sinia  in  1867  to  investigate  whether  the  Fa- 
lashas  are  Israelites  or  not,  has  just  published 
a  most  interesting  little  volume  of  liturgies 
of  this  remarkable  sect,  both  in  the  original 
Ethiopic  and  a  Hebrew  translation. 

Herr  Auerbach  has  just  completed  a 
lengthy  novel,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  describe 
the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  age.  Before 
appearing  in  book  form,  it  is  to  be  published 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Black’s  next  story  will  appear  in  Good 
Words,  it  is  said.  If  report  speaks  truly,  the 
novelist  takes  his  readers  back  to  the  West 
Highlands,  and  pictures  the  old  style  of  life 
there;  then  the  scene  shifts  to  London. 

M.  DE  Sarzec,  French  Consul  at  Bosrah, 
has  been  excavating  at  Tiloo,  an  hour’s  ride 
from  the  River  Hai  (Hye).  He  has  discovered 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Babylonian  city,  either 
Zergulla  or  one  of  the  same  group,  and  found 
several  slabs  and  bronze  figures. 

We  understand  that  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  work 
on  the  Coup  dEtat  will  be  based  on  a  Diar}’ 
which  the  poet  kept  at  the  time  of  the  memor¬ 
able  occurrences  he  describes.  The  book 
will  in  no  sense  be  a  reproduction  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  brochure  on  the  same  subject. 

A  WORK  on  occult  science  in  the  East,  by 
Madame  Blavatsky,  a  native  of  Asia,  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Bouton, 
at  New  York,  and  by  Mr.  (^uaritch,  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  performances  of  fakirs,  magicians, 
and  religious  sheiks  which  impress  travellers 
with  such  surprise,  will  be  fully  described, 
and  the  author  promises  to  give  some  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  modus  operandi. 

Of  Manzoni’s  celebrated  novel,  “  I  Pro- 
messi  Sposi,”  116  Italian  editions  have  been 
issued,  37  printed  at  Milan,  18  at  Florence, 
II  at  Naples,  7  at  Lugano,  6  at  Turin,  3  at 
Parma,  3  at  Mendrisio,  2  at  Leipzig,  2  at 
Malta,  I  each  at  Leghorn,  Placentia,  Pesaro, 
Vienna,  Rome,  Brussels,  and  London;  20  in 
Paris.  Of  translations,  17  in  German;  19 
French;  10  English;  3  Spanish;  i  Greek,  Swe¬ 
dish,  Dutch,  Russian,  Hungarian,  and  i  Ar¬ 
menian. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  (“Hans  Breit- 
mann”)  has  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
a  remarkable  copy  of  the  famous  declaration 
made  by  President  Lincoln  on  the  ist  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1863,  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  then  in  arms 
against  the  executive  authority  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic.  This  copy  is  one  bearing  the 
autograph  signature  of  the  President  himself, 
countersigned  by  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  with  his  autograph.  Only  a  very 
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few  copies  were  issued  with  these  autograph 
si{;natures,  and  they  have  now  become  exces¬ 
sively  difficult  to  procure. 

The  authorship  of  the  phrase  Fiat  justilia, 
ruat  ccelum  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con¬ 
troversy.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  when 
he  jfave  judgment  reversing  the  outlawry  of 
Wilkes.  We  have  recently  come  across  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first, 
use  of  these  memorable  words  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1647,  entitled  “The  Simple 
Cobbler  of  Aggawam  in  America,”  where  it  is 
said,  at  page  13,  “  It  is  less  to  say  Statuatur 
Veritas,  ruat  regnum,  than  Fiat  justitia  ruat 
ca'lum.” — A  thenieum. 

Pius  IX.  is  approaching  the  completion  of 
his  “  Memoirs,”  on  which  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  more  than  forty  years.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  this  work,  which  is  being  executed  on  an 
elaborate  scale,  his  Holiness  has  had  no  aid 
except  from  Father  Dresciani,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Pope  has  now 
handed  over  his  autobiographical  notes  and 
accessory  documents  to  Father  Dresciani, 
who  is  to  put  them  in  order  for  the  press. 
Among  the  manuscripts  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  memoirs  is  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  Pope  with  Charles  Albert,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Napoleon  III.,  and  the 
Count  de  Cavour.  By  a  special  codicil  to  his 
testament,  his  Holiness  orders  that  the  me¬ 
moirs  shall  not  be  published  until  ten  years 
have  elapsed  after  his  death. 
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Parthenogenesis  in  Ants. — In  his  paper 
on  the  habits  of  ants  (“Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,” 
Zool  ,  Vol.  xiii..  No.  63),  a  short  notice  of 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  true  par¬ 
thenogenesis  among  those  insects.  He  finds 
that,  as  among  bees  and  wasps,  the  workers 
occasionally,  although  rarely,  lay  eggs.  His 
observations  do  not  enable  him  to  say 
whether  these  necessarily  unfertilized  eggs 
produce  males,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  in 
bees  and  wasps,  but  the  following  statement 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  do  so.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  says:  “I  have  a  nest  of 
Formica  cinerea  which  I  brought  from  Castel- 
lamare,  in  December  1875,  and  which  has  no 
queen  ;  nevertheless  eggs  were  laid  in  it  last 
spring,  and  these  eggs  produced  winged  indi¬ 
viduals  only,  all,  I  believe,  males  ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  they  emerged  one  day  when  I  was 
away  from  home,  and  I  lost  the  opportunity 
of  examining  them  carefully.  None  of  the 
eggSt  however,  produced  workers.” 


The  Electric  Candle. — Experiments  have 
been  recently  conducted  at  the  West  India 
Docks  with  the  view  of  testing  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  power  of  the  so-called  electric  candle  de¬ 
vised  by  M.  Paul  Jablocbkoif.  This  simple 
means  of  producing  a  steady  electric  light 
consists  in  placing  two  carbon  pencils  side  by 
side,  but  separated  by  a  bar  of  a  composition 
called  “  kaolin.”  On  the  passage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  the  carbons  slowly  burn  down,  and  the 
kaolin  is  consumed  by  the  heat  at  exactly  the 
same  rate.  The  carbons  are  thus  kept  always 
at  the  same  distance  apart,  and  the  light  play¬ 
ing  between  them  is  thus  rendered  constant 
without  the  aid  of  complex  regulators.  In 
the  experiments  at  the  West  India  Docks  the 
current  was  produced  by  a  magneto-electric 
machine,  worked  by  a  small  steam-engine, 
and  the  results  are  described  as  having  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  For  lights  of  small 
and  medium  size,  an  apparatus  of  even  greater 
simplicity  maybe  employed,  the  carbon  points 
being  dispensed  with  and  nothing  used  beyond 
a  piece  of  the  so-called  kaolin  held  between  the 
electrodes.  But  M.  JablochkolTs  prime  im¬ 
provement,  which  promises  to  greatly  extend 
the  use  of  the  electric  light,  consists  in  his 
ability  to  divide  the  current,  so  as  to  supply 
several  candles  placed  in  the  same  circuit, 
each  with  its  own  coil.  These  candles  may 
be  of  various  degrees  of  illuminating  power, 
and  may  be  lighted  or  extinguished  separate¬ 
ly.  In  short,  the  electricity  appears  to  be 
under  such  control,  that  it  might  be  generated 
in  some  central  establishment  and  laid  on 
through  wires  to  the  several  centres  of  illu¬ 
mination,  just  as  freely  as  gas  is  at  present 
distributed  through  pipes  to  any  number  of 
burners.  MM.  Denayrouze  and  Jablochkoff, 
who  have  employed  the  light  in  Paris,  have 
described  their  process  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Electric  Conductivity  of  Water. — 
It  seems  at  first  sight  curious  that  in  the  case 
of  so  common  a  substance  as  water  there 
should  be  any  doubt  among  physicists  as  to 
the  power  which  the  liquid  possesses  of  con¬ 
ducting  electricity.  Not  that  the  subject  has 
by  any  means  been  neglected,  as  the  labors 
of  Magnus,  Pouillet,  Becquerel,  Oberbeck, 
Rossetti,  and  Quincke  abundantly  testify. 
But  the  results  obtained  by  these  several  in¬ 
vestigators  differ  so  widely  among  themselves 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  which  are  to  be 
accepted.  The  figures  brought  out  by  Pouil¬ 
let,  for  example,  are  sixty  times  greater  than 
those  deduced  by  Magnus.  Professor  Kohl- 
rausch  has,  therefore,  thought  it  high  time 
that  the  subject  was  settled  ;  and  after  a  most 
carefully  conducted  investigation,  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  his  inquiry  in  Poggen- 
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dorfs  “  Annalcn”  {Erg&ntungsb.  iii.  1877,  p. 
l).  Many  substances  have  their  electric  con¬ 
ductivity  affected  to  a  remarkable  extent  by 
the  presence  of  impurities,  even  when  these 
are  present  in  only  minute  proportion.  Mat- 
thiessen  showed  that  copper,  for  instance,  has 
its  conductivity  lowered  40  per  cent,  by  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  mere  trace  of  arsenic.  In  like 
manner  Kohlrausch  has  found  it  necessary  to 
pay  scrupulous  attention  to  the  purity  of  the 
water  which  he  examined,  and  indeed  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  among  the  results  of  previous  in¬ 
quirers  may  probably  be  explained  by  inat¬ 
tention  to  this  point.  Having  prepared  the 
liquid  in  as  pure  a  state  as  the  resources  of 
the  laboratory  can  permit,  Kohlrausch  tested 
the  conductivity  by  examining  a  shell  of  this 
water  enclosed  between  two  hemispherical 
vessels  of  platinum  nearly  fitting  one  into  the 
other,  and  serving  as  electrodes.  On  passing 
a  current  of  electricity  through  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  was  found  that  the  pure  water  offered 
remarkable  resistance ;  in  fact  its  conduc¬ 
tivity  was  only  of  that  assigned  to  it  by 
Pouillet.  Rain,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
purest  natural  form  of  water,  conducted  elec¬ 
tricity  twenty-five  times  better  than  the  arti¬ 
ficially-purified  liquid  which  served  as  a  stand¬ 
ard. 

Novel  Measuring  Instruments.  —  On 
looking  at  a  map,  one  often  feels  a  desire  to 
tell  off-hand  the  distance  between  two  places. 
Among  the  instruments  recently  exhibited  at 
Falmouth,  England,  Morris’  Patent  Chartom- 
eter,  which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  as 
easily  as  a  watch,  will  enable  any  one  to  get 
the  desired  information.  The  *  works  ’  of  the 
chartometer  are  moved  by  a  wheel  projecting 
on  one  side.  To  measure  any  distance  on  a 
map,  we  are  told  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold 
the  instrument  upright,  and  run  the  wheel 
along  the  line  between  two  places,  or  the 
course  of  a  river,  or  the  sinuosities  of  a  coast, 
and  the  indicating  fly  denotes  the  number  of 
miles  or  parts  of  a  mile.  The  distance  is  shown 
at  once,  without  the  trouble  of  calculation, 
which  is  an  important  advantage.  A  Patent 
Measuring  Instrument,  by  the  same  maker,  is 
described  as  ‘  somewhat  similar  in  character, 
being  run  along  the  surface  to  be  measured. 
It  measures  up  to  one  hundred  feet ;  and  is  of 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  watch.* 

The  “  Metroscope.” — Another  measuring 
instrument  likely  to  be  useful  to  engineers,  ar¬ 
chitects,  surveyors,  and  travellers  who  require 
to  measure  the  heights  of  buildings,  trees, 
cliffs,  or  hills,  in  some  instances  difficult  of 
approach,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Laslett 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  ”  It  is  the  ‘  Metroscope,’  ‘  an  in¬ 


strument  for  measuring  inaccessible  heights 
and  distances,  and  for  levelling.’  To  be  able 
to  measure  the  width  of  a  river,  or  the  height 
of  a  tower  to  the  very  top  of  the  weathercock, 
is  a  manifest  advantage,  which  is  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  instrument  being  provided 
with  a  scale,  on  which  the  measure  can  be 
read  off  in  feet  and  inches,  or  feet  and  deci¬ 
mals.  To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  diagrams  would  be  necessary  ;  and  it 
must  suffice  here  to  say  that  it  combines  ad¬ 
justing  screws,  spirit  levels,  reflecting  mir¬ 
rors,  and  a  telescope. 

Observations  of  the  Planet  Mars.— By 
a  method  known  to  astronomers,  observations 
of  the  planet  Mars  can  be  made  available  for 
determining  our  distance  from  the  sun.  Sir 
George  Airy  speaks  of  this  method  as  “the 
best  of  all and  as  Mars  is  this  year  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  these  special  ob¬ 
servations,  a  private  expedition  is  to  be  sent 
to  St.  Helena  or  to  Ascension  to  make  them. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Ancient  Faith  of  Egypt. — The  Great 
God,  Osiris,  the  Lord  of  Truth,  sits  on  a  lofty 
throne,  wearing  a  mitre  of  gold  with  long 
feathers  attached  to  each  side,  and  balancing 
either  way  ;  he  holds  a  sceptre,  the  crosier  of 
authority,  and  the  Tau  cross,  or  emblem  of 
life  ;  and  the  flabellum  of  justice  rests  upon 
his  shoulder.  Mystic  serpents  are  in  the 
canopy  above  him.  He  is  mild-faced,  but 
inexorably  calm,  as  Rhot-amenti,  or  judge  of 
the  unseen  life,  of  the  hidden  being :  he  is 
the  great  prototype  of  the  deity  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Rhadamanthus.  Before  the  divine 
judge  are  placed  sin  offerings,  and  near  him 
are  seated  the  four  mediators,  or  daimonic 
genii  of  the  dead.  Beneath  his  footstool  is 
the  dark  cavern  of  descent  to  the  world  of 
chastisement.  The  deceased  man  holds  up 
his  hands  in  prayer,  and  is  supported  by  the 
sister  goddesses,  Isis  and  Nephthys,  the  spir¬ 
its  of  the  upper  and  lower  heavens  respec¬ 
tively  ;  each  wears  on  her  head  the  emblem  of 
truth.  In  front  of  the  judge  is  the  dragon 
(the  Cerberus  of  the  Greeks),  guarding  the 
mouth  of  the  regions  of  death,  and  taking  the 
part  of  accuser  or  diabolos.  Ranged  around 
the  Judgment  Hall  are  forty-two  assessors, 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  examine  the  pris¬ 
oner  and  report,  each  having  his  special  pro¬ 
vince  and  function.  A  large  pair  of  scales  is 
in  the  midst,  presided  over  by  attendant 
deities.  In  the  one  scale  is  placed  the  con¬ 
duct  or  character  of  the  deceased,  typified 
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b7  the  heart  (or  the  funeral  vase  that  held 
it) ;  in  the  other  is  the  ostrich  feather,  or  the 
.  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Truth — Thmei,  the 
Greek  Themi,  the  Hebrew  Thummim.  A 
small  weight  is  moved  along  the  beam,  to 
make  a  balance,  and  so  determine  how  much 
'  the  heart  falls  short  of  its  standard.  Horus, 
the  redeemer  and  divine  son,  takes  the  sup¬ 
pliant  shade  by  the  hand,  and  pleads  his 
merits  before  the  calm  Osiris.  Thoth,  the 
deity  of  letters,  as  recording  angel,  inscribes 
on  his  tablets  the  actions  of  the  deceased,  and 
presents  them  before  the  judge.  The  door  of 
entrance  is  guarded,  retreat  is  impossible ; 
the  trembling  creature  is  before  the  tribunal 
of  infallibility,  with  his  heart  all  open  to  view, 
and  his  every  action  weighed  in  the  balance. 
Osiris  was  president  over  judgment  rather 
than  judge  ;  the  recorded  actions  spoke  for 
themselves  ;  there  was  no  impugning  facts  in 
the  pure  spiritual  light  ;  the  conscience  of 
the  awakened  spirit  saw  itself  in  the  true  bill 
of  the  jury,  and  in  the  verdict  of  the  balance. — 
Dublin  University  Magasint. 

Napoleon's  First  Marriage. — The  Direc¬ 
tory  was  established.  It  had  now  to  reward 
its  champion.  Barras,  having  become  chief 
of  the  directors,  resigned  his  military  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  as  it  was  called  ;  and  procured  it  for  his 
recent  coadjutor.  But  such  a  post,  which 
must  either  keep  him  out  of  actual  warfare,  or 
confine  his  energies  to  civil  contests,  if  any 
more  should  arise,  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
ambition  of  Buonaparte.  It  was  equally  far 
from  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  State. 
The  Republic  was  at  war  on  all  sides  ;  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy.  In  the  other 
quarters  it  had  not  been  unsuccessful ;  but  in 
the  North  of  Italy  a  series  of  disasters  had  be¬ 
fallen  its  arms,  and  the  feeling  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  its  general,  Scherer,  was  universal. 
A  change  was  evidently  required  there  ;  and 
Buonaparte,  who  was'perhaps  alone  in  his  per¬ 
ception  how  grand  a  field  for  exertion  and 
distinction  was  open  in  that  country,  con¬ 
ceived  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  com¬ 
mand,  for  which  the  experience  of  the  state 
and  character  of  the  adjacent  districts,  which 
he  had  acquired  while  serving  in  the  Alps, 
was  some  recommendation.  And  while  his 
mind  was  full  of  this  hope,  chance  threw  him 
in  the  way  of  a  lady  who  had  great  influence 
with  Barras.  Among  the  victims  of  the  “  Ter¬ 
ror”  had  been  a  General  Beauharnais.  He 
had  left  a  widow  and  two  children ;  and, 
while  Buonaparte  was  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  Interior,  his  son,  a  fine  boy  of  twelve  years 
old,  came  to  him  one  day  to  beg  that  his 
father’s  sword  might  be  returned  to  him. 
Buonaparte  complied  with  the  request,  the 
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very  character  of  which  commended  it  to  his 
favor,  and  spoke  to  the  child  with  such  en¬ 
couraging  kindness  that  his  mother  visited 
him  a  few  days  afterwards  to  thank  him  for 
his  notice  of  her  boy.  Madame  Beauharnais 
was  handsome  and  pre-eminently  graceful 
and  attractive.  She  had  shared  her  husband’s 
prison,  but  had  been  released  at  the  fall  of 
Robespierre ;  since  which  event  she  had  been 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Barras. 
Her  graces  now  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  young  general,  whose  previous  circum¬ 
stances  had  not  thrown  him  much  into  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  ladies  of  high  breeding.  After  a  short 
acquaintance  he  sought  her  in  marriage.  She 
hesitated.  Some  of  those  who  envied  him  had 
fixed  on  him  the  nickname  of  the  General 
Vend^miaire  ;  as  if  the  only  triumphs  which 
he  was  qualified  to  gain  were  over  citizen  sol¬ 
diers.  ■  And  there  were  not  wanting  friends  of 
her  own  to  ridicule  his  somewhat  wild  appear¬ 
ance  ;  his  meagre  face,  and  long  hair  hanging 
down  on  his  shoulders;  and,  what  was  a 
greater  objection  still,  his  evident  poverty. 
But  she,  too,  was  ambitious :  he  had  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  way  of  talking  which  persuaded  her 
that  he  was  capable  of  great  deeds  ;  and  Bar¬ 
ras  promised  her  that,  if  she  would  consent  to 
marry  him,  he  would  procure  for  him  as  her 
husband  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 
His  argument  prevailed  ;  the  lady  consented  ; 
the  Director  kept  his  promise ;  the  marriage 
took  place  on  March  qth,  1796,  and,  two  days 
afterwards,  the  young  commander-in-chief 
quitted  his  bride’s  arms  to  commence  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  was  to  lead  to  the  attainment  of 
a  loftier  destiny  than  either  of  them  had  as  yet 
ventured  to  expect. — Church  Quarterly  Revievs. 

WHAT  THE  OWL  KNOWS. 

Nobody  knows  the  world  but  me. 

When  they’re  all  in  bed  1  tit  up  to  tee; 

I'm  a  better  student  than  students  all. 

For  I  never  read  till  the  darkness  fall ; 

And  I  never  read  without  my  glasses. 

And  that  is  how  my  wisdom  pastes. 

I  can  sec  the  wind.  Now  who  can  do  that  ? 

I  sec  the  dreams  that  he  hat  in  hit  hat ; 

I  see  him  snorting  them  out  as  he  goes — 

Out  at  hit  ttupid  old  trumpet-note. 

Ten  thoutand  things  that  you  couldn’t  think, 

I  write  them  down  with  pen  and  ink. 

You  may  call  it  learning— I  call  it  wit. 

Who  else  can  watch  the  lady-moon  sit 
Hatching  the  boats  and  the  long-legged  fowl. 

On  her  nest,  the  tea,  all  night,  but  the  owl } 

When  the  ojtters  gape  to  ting  by  rote. 

She  crams  a  pearl  dosm  each  stupid  throat. 

So  you  tee  I  know — you  may  pull  off  your  hat. 

Whether  round  and  lofty,  or  square  and  flat : 

You  can  never  do  better  than  trust  to  me  ; 

You  may  shut  your  eyes  as  long  at  I  see. 

While  you  live  I  will  lead  you,  and  then— I'm  the  owl — 
I'll  bury  you  nicely  with  my  spade  and  showl. 

—Gt»d  Things.  Gborcb  MacDonald. 
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ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE 

New  Series,  1865  to  1876  Inclusive. 

TWIHTY-FOUR  iNSTRnCTIVE  AND  ENTKRTAININB  YOLDIES. 


Thk  Pnbliflhei*  of  the  ECLECTIC  lias  a  limiteil  numbor  of  the  bound  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Nkw  Sekiks,  embracing  the  years  from  1865  to  1876  inclusive,  to 
which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public  and  private  libraries,  and  of  the 
public  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  tne  same  general  character  as  those  which, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the  Atnerican  Cydo- 
p<r>dia  of  foreign  contemporary  though* ;  and,  with  the  nnparalleletl  recent  devel¬ 
opment  of  English  peric^ical  literature  and  the  con.setjuent  widening  of  the  field 
of  selection,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  volumes  of  this  New  Series  aic 
lietter,  morc  compndiensive,  and  more  thoroughly  representative  of  the  many 
asueots  of  modem  thoitght  than  any  which  liave  precedcil  them.  Thei-e  is  no 
siinjee^^tn 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  pt^iod  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  conijilete 
will  not  be  found  in  these  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  cvclojwedic  features,  each 
number  of  the  ECLECTIC  is  embellished  with  a  fine  steel  engraving,  genemlly  a 
portrait  of  some  distinguished  individual. 

Each  volume  contains  6  or  more  of  these  Fine  Steel  Engravings. » 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  rt>ceipt  of  price,  where  the 
distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles  ;  or  they  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for* 
numbers  on  receipt  of  price  of  binding.  In  the  latter  case,  all  express  charges 
must  be  paid  by  the  senaer. 

TERM§: 

library  ityle,  $7  par  3r8ar,  or  $72  per  set ;  Cloth,  $6  per  year,  or  $60  per  set. 

BINDING. 

Each  year  of  the  ECLECTIC  is  l*ound  in  two  volumes  of  six  numbons  each, 
either  in  half  calf,  library  style,  or  in  green  cloth,  starnjved  and  lettered.  The  price 
of  binding  is  |'2.50  per  year  in  the  former,  and  ei.50  per  year  in  the  latter  style. 

COVERS. — Cloth  covers  for  binding  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents  |»er 
volume,  or  II  jier  year,  and  they  can  be  bound  by  any  binder  for  75  cents  |»er  year 
additional.  Address, 

E,  n.  PELTOXf  PublUher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Eclectic -Gallery 

or 

H'iiie  ©teel-Engrji/vings. 

FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 


'PBE  KCLKl'ir  MAQAZINK  hM  been  pnblicbed  for  over  thirty  year*.  Each  monthly  nnmber,  dnring  thia  hmg 
I  period,  baa  been  emMliahed  with  a  Fin  SruL-EMenAvm,  Illuatraiiiig  aome  aabject  of  KeueraJ  Interest, 
jialoric  or  Meal,  and  compriainir  the  Portraits  of  naarly  every  diatingulihed  man  of  the  ^t  and  pruatmt  oentnrie». 
These  eagraviuint  are  piiuicd  In  baiMisoinr  styl%  snitable  for  framiag.  for  acrap-books,  and  for  private  hlstori 
coliactkwa,  and  form  a  selectioti  calcnlatod  to  oCord  both  amnaement  and  iuatructiou. 

Onr  list  Inchidca  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

PhilcMophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc., 

ooiivc  i=*r=<.  isijsr  o 

NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  onr  list,  will  give  some  Idea  of  their  seopc  and  vurleijr. 

PORTRAITS. 

THM  B.  MACAVLAT. 

JAB.  ASTHOKY  FBOUDB. 

ALFRED  TENBTSOK. 

E.  W.  LOEOFELLOW. 

OUBTAF  DOEE. 

LAED8EE2. 

PROF.  A  A.  FROCTOA 
PROF.  CHA8.  DARWIE, 

PROF.  HUXLEY. 

PROF.  TYEDALL. 

EARL  OF  DERBY. 

COURT  UBXARCX. 

CHAB.  0*C0R0R. 

WM.  M.  EYARTB. 

OEO.  MACDORAID. 

WE.  BLACK. 

The  enaravlngs  are  nnmbersd  on  the  Catalogne  to  aid  in  selection,  ro  that  persona  giving  Otdara  need  only 
indicala  the  figarea  opposite  the  engraving  select 

They  are  ^nted  oitdieavy  qnarto  siaed  paper.  10  « It  inches,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  wiihont  injury 
M'a  Tumisb  neat  ckilh  cases  or  portfoUos,  bolding  from  tan  to  fifty  eugravuiga,  price,  90  ceuu  coch. 

I=*rioe  of  EJngi'iv-viiags. 

lOc.  each,  or  l.t  engraving*  itent  in  i>ortfidio,  jti'cjtaid,  on  I'eccipt  of  $t.^O. 
We  win  make  seketioua  of  the  16  Bugravinga,  to  be  sent  wbencrvr  required,  or  the  puixbarer  con  reiect  (or 

hlmscir. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Calalogiie,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  rcrap-book  or  hanilroroely  bos:;!  vuinma 
for  cauua-table. 

OATAlaOaUXSS  SENT  TO  AWT  ADDBS8S, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  New-Yobk. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT' ARD  FRIRRB8. 
UTERART  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYROIDB 
SHAKESPEARE  ARD  CONTEMPORARIES. 
OORGRESS  OF  VIERRA 
SCHILLER  AT  THE  COUBT  OF  WIEMAR. 
WA8HIR6T0R  IBVIRG  ARD  FRIERDS. 
YAR  DYKE  PAETIRG  FROM  RUBERS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

FLOWERdlATHEBERS. 

OLD  MOETALITT. 

BURD-MAR’S-BUFF. 

BEATRICE  D£  CZRCI. 

FLOEERTIRE  POETS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 


